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Kentucky  Court’s  Threat  To  Free  Press 
Being  Fought  By  Knoxville  Daily 

Barring  of  Reporters  from  Mt.  Sterling  Trial  Is  Carried  to  Court  of  Appeals  by  Scripps-Howard  Paper — 
Newton  D.  Baker  Denies  Judge’s  Right  to  “Vent  Personal  Spleen” 


The  legal  forces  of  the  Scripps-How-  to  one  of  the  highest  courts  of  Kentucky  newspaper  worker  to  clash  with  the  law 
ard  Newspapers,  headed  by  Newton  is  kM)ked  uiK)n  by  (ieorge  H.  Parker,  in  Kentucky  was  Nan  Marton,  repre- 
D.  Baker,  were  arrayed  this  week  in  editor-in-chief  of  the  Scripps-1  ioward  sentative  of  the  I'ederated  Press,  labor 
Frankfort,  Ky.,  to  tight  for  the  consti-  Newspapers,  as  an  effort  to  protect  the  news  organization.  She  was  one  of  a 
tutional  right  of  a  free  press  in  a  new  inherent  right  of  the  public  to  know  group  of  live  men  and  three  women 
and  unprecedented  case  of  judicial  op-  what  is  going  on  in  the  public  institu-  arrested  at  Pineville,  Ky.,  in  a  raid  on 


iug  out  that  such  a  decision  as  judg,* 
Prewitt's  might  eventually  atTect  the  pres,4 
of  the  entire  country,  Mr.  Parker  said: 

"It  hapiK'iis  that  the  press  is  the 
medium  through  which  the  public  gets 
the  details  of  what  goes  on  in  public 
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pression.  Presenting  two  motions  in  the 
State  Court  of  ApiK’als  to  jirohibit  Cir¬ 
cuit  Judge  Henry  R.  Prewitt  from  bar¬ 
ring  all  representatives  of  tbe  Kiio.i'i’illc 
(Tenn.)  Xcws-Soilim'l  from  bis  court¬ 
room  in  Mount  Sterling.  Ky.,  during  the 
trial  of  William  H.  Hightower,  union 
leader,  the  Scripps-Howard  attorneys 
are  fighting  to  prevent  the  establishment 
of  a  precedent  which  would  endanger 
the  editorial  liberty  of  every  newspaper 
in  the  United  States. 

The  appellate  court,  Kentucky’s  high¬ 
est  tribunal,  took  the  matter  under  ad¬ 
visement  Thursday  after  hearing  a  ring¬ 
ing  denunciation  of  Judge  Prewitt’s  ac¬ 
tion  by  Mr.  Baker,  wbo  concluded  a 
45-minute  appeal  with  the  following 
statement : 

“The  great  safeguard  of  the  civil 
liberties  of  this  nation  lies  in  an  alert, 
zealous  and  vigonms  press.  A  court 
ought  not  to  be  allowetl  to  exercise  its 
person.il  spleen.  If  a  court  can  do  what 
Judge  Prewitt  has  done,  then  it  is  within 
Its  i^)wer  to  conduct  star  chamber  pro¬ 
ceedings  from  wbich  the  observant  eye 
of  public  opinion  has  been  withdrawn. 
Ij  is  conceivable  that  during  tempestuous 
times  we  would  be  without  the  great 
corrective  of  public  opinion." 

A  full  report  of  the  arguments  before 
the  appellate  court  is  published  on  page 
0,  this  issue. 

The  fight,  carried  from  Mount  Sterling 


tions  of  this  country  during  all  times. 

The  judicial  decision,  which  is  being 
fought,  was  handed  down  by  Judge 
Prewitt,  Dec.  31,  when  the  News- 
•Sentinel  asked  permission  to  substitute 
Jack  Bryan,  staff  reporter,  for  Henry 
Moutoux,  who  had  been  forbidden  by  the 
court  to  continue  covering  the  High¬ 
tower  trial.  Moutoux  had  been  cited  for 
contempt  when  the  trial  opened  Dec.  .30 
because  of  special  dispatches  be  bad  writ¬ 
ten  on  tbe  trial  of  W’.  B.  Jones,  union 
organizer  in  Judge  Prewitt’s  court  early 
in  December.  .Mthough  tbe  judge  with¬ 
drew  the  contempt  charge,  he  declared 
that  no  reporter  representing  the  News- 
Sentinel  wotild  be  permitted  in  the  c<iurt- 
room  until  the  newspaper  had  aiX)logized 
for  Moutoux’s  stories  and  an  editorial 
printed  Dec.  11.  commenting  on  the 
lones  trial,  and  had  "corrected”  its 
statements. 

Uo-incident  with  the  case  of  Moutoux 
and  Bryan,  two  other  incidents  involving 
newspaper  workers  grew  out  of  the 
Harlan  county  mine  conflicts.  R.  11. 
Hippelheuser,  sent  from  the  Chicago 
office  of  .Associated  Press  to  cover  the 
Mount  Sterling  trial,  was  cited  in  con¬ 
tempt  and  fined  $10  by  Judge  Prewitt 
for  leading  Hightower,  the  defendant, 
from  the  courtr(M)m  to  take  his  picture 
while  the  jurf)rs  were  Ix-ing  selecteil. 
•After  an  ajMilogy  fnjm  the  reporter,  the 
court  remitteil  the  fine.  The  other 


.National  .Miners’  Union  head(|uarter.s.  .A 
demand  from  the  Workers’  International 
Relief  of  .New  ^’ork  that  the  men  and 
women  be  free<l  was  scorned  on  Wednes¬ 
day  by  .Sheriff  John  H.  Blair  of  Harlan 
county.  The  arrests  were  made  in  Bell 
county.  hixecutives  of  the  Feilerated 
Press  in  New  Vork  said  they  woubl 
send  Mrs.  Jessie  l.loyd  O’Conner  of 
their  staff,  now  in  Pittsburgh,  intit  the 
milling  area,  if  Miss  Barton  was  not 
released  shortly.  .Mrs.  O’Conner  was  in 
the  territory  once  before,  but  had  to 
leave  after  receiving  threatening  letters. 

.As  soon  as  word  of  Judge  Prewitt’s 
action  had  been  received  by  Scripps- 
Howard  headquarters.  Paul  Patterson  of 
the  law  linn  of  Baker.  Hostetler.  Sidio 
and  Patterson,  of  Cleveland,  and  W.  H. 
Townsend  of  Ixxington,  Ky.,  were  sent 
to  defend  Moutoux.  When  the  decision 
was  made  to  ajitieal  the  case,  .Mr.  Baker 
made  the  triji  from  Cleveland  to  direct 
the  action 'in  Frankfort.  Judge  Prewitt 
aiiDointed  his  two  sons  to  represent  him 
before  Chief  Justice  Richard  Priest 
Dietzman  in  the  Kentucky  Court  of 
.Atmeals. 

W  hen  it  was  announced  that  Mr,  Baker 
was  to  bead  the  Scripjis- Howard  counsel, 
Iiersonally,  Mr.  Parker,  in  a  statement  to 
F.nnciH  X-  Pi  umsiikk  at  his  office  in  New 
>'ork.  deeh-ed  that  the  case  involved 
'omethinir  more  than  a  mere  (|uestion  of 
an  iinlividual  newspajier’s  rights.  Point- 


ol'lice.  If  this  were  just  a  matter  of  an 
individual  newsiiaiier  property,  it  would 
not  be  so  ini|K>rtant,  but  the  public  has  a 
vital  interest  in  the  i»reservation  and 
maintenance  of  a  free  flow  of  news  and 
opinion  in  the  press. 

"If  one  court  can  exclude  all  rejire- 
sentatives  of  a  newsiiaiKT  that  comments 
unfavorably  on  its  actions,  tbe  ultimate 
would  be  that  any  court  might  do  the 
same  thing.  Conse<|uently  the  courts 
would  he  ojicrating  in  utter  darkness.  The 
only  protection  for  the  public  in  relation 
to  its  conrt^  and  other  institutions  is  not 
darkness,  but  light — the  light  of  un¬ 
restricted  publicity  and  uidimited  opinion, 
exceiit  as  an'o|)inion  naturally  falls  within 
the  limits  of  the  law  of  libel.  That  law 
is  the  natural  machinery  for  the  jirotec- 
tion  of  those  who  may  be  unjustly  at¬ 
tacked  editorially  in  the  press.” 

“'niis  is  another  stej)  in  the  fight  to 
retain  a  thing  that  is  specifically  guar¬ 
anteed  in  the  constitution,  namely  free¬ 
dom  of  the  press.  W  ith  freedom  of  the 
press,  as  with  a  lot  of  other  things  we 
look  ujKin  as  inalienable  rights,  the 
price  of  iire.servation  is  eternal  vigil¬ 
ance.  There  is  in  this  country  an  ef¬ 
fort  to  break  down  those  guarantees  es¬ 
tablished  through  centuries  of  bloixl- 
sbed  and  written  into  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  .States  as  the  Bill  of 
Rights.” 

Pointing  to  constant  efforts  on  the 
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part  of  prohibition  enforcement  officers 
to  circumvent  the  Fourth  Amendment, 
which  provides  against  unwarranted 
search  and  seizure,  as  one  of  the  sev¬ 
eral  ways  in  which  the  Bill  of  Rights 
is  being  flouted,  Mr.  Parker  declared 
that  a  consistent  struggle  is  involved  in 
the  maintenance  of  rights  guaranteed  to 
the  public. 

“Many  courts,”  he  continued,  “have 
tried  by  one  contention  or  another  to 
break  down  the  right  of  the  press  to 
function.  A  spectacular  example  was 
the  attempt  to  send  the  editor  and  chief 
editorial  writer  of  the  Cleveland  Press 
to  jail  in  the  famous  Walther  case, 
which  was  won  by  the  Scripps-Howard 
Newspapers.” 

Touching  on  the  particular  importance 
of  the  Kentucky  case,  Mr.  Parker  said: 

“This  case  is  significant  for  two  rea¬ 
sons.  h'irst,  it  seems  to  raise  an  entirely 
new  issue,  namely  whether  or  not  the 
representative  of  a  newspaper  can  be  ex¬ 
cluded  from  court  by  a  judge  who  ob¬ 
jects  to  that  newspaper’s  editorial  com¬ 
ment,  even  though  the  reporter  has  noth¬ 
ing  to  do  with  the  paper’s  editorial 
expression.  This  is,  apparently  some¬ 
thing  new  under  the  sun,  and  seems  to 
go  farther  than  any  previous  attempt  to 
muzzle  the  press.  Second,  it  is  import¬ 
ant  because  of  the  fight  of  mine  opera¬ 
tors  against  labor  unions  which  makes 
up  the  extensive  background  of  the  whole 
case.  Before  this  case  came  up  at  all. 
the  Harlan  situation,  out  of  which  grew 
the  murder  trials,  was  one  that  had  at¬ 
tracted  nation-wide  attention  for  months. 
TTie  Harlan  story  has  carried  the  allega¬ 
tion  that  justice  is  being  denied  in  one 
form  or  another,  not  necessarily  by 
judges,  but  by  mine  operators  through 
intimidation  and  economic  pressure  on 
miners.” 

The  News-Sentinel  editorial,  which 
roused  Judge  Prewitt's  wrath  and  led 
him  to  charge  Moutoux  with  its  author¬ 
ship,  commented  on  the  trial  of  William 
B.  Jones,  union  official,  who  was  sen¬ 
tenced  to  life  imprisonment  for  murder. 
It  stated  in  part: 

“William  B.  Jones,  secretary  of  the 
United  Mine  Workers  in  Harlan  County, 
Ky.,  has  been  convicted  of  murder  in  the 
first  degree  and  sentenced  to  life  im¬ 
prisonment. 

1  “The  trial  resulted  from  the  battle  be¬ 
tween  deputy  sheriff  and  miners  near 
Evarts  last  spring  in  which  one  miner 
and  three  deputies  were  killed.  Jones 
was  not  present,  but  was  accus^  of 
having  been  in  a  conspiracy  to  commit 
murders. 

“The  climax  of  his  trial  came  as 
attorneys  argpied  it  before  the  jury.  It 
was  not  featured  by  a  review  of  the 
facts  of  the  battle.  Instead,  denuncia¬ 
tions  of  unionism  and  of  ‘reds’  rang 
through  the  courtroom.” 

The  editorial  then  quoted  some  of  the 
remarks  made  by  Commonwealth  Attor¬ 
ney  W.  C.  Hamilton  in  his  charge  to 
the  jury.  These  involved  many  refer¬ 
ences  to  the  I.W.W.,  the  reds,  _  Rus¬ 
sia  and  the  American  flag.  The  editorial 
followed  this  with  an  expression  of 
doubt  as  to  the  fairness  of  Jones’  trial. 

“So  long  as  our  courts  permit  them¬ 
selves  to  ^  a  stage  for  the  tirades  of 
political  and  social  prejudice,”  the  edi¬ 
torial  continued,  “they  will  not  obtain 
the  full  confidence  of  those  who  believe 
in  even-handed  justice.” 

It  was  this  last  statement  to  which 
Judge  Prewitt  took  particular  exception 
in  barring  Moutoux  and  all  other  News- 
Sentinel  reporters  from  the  Hightower 
trial. 

The  case  flared  up  last  week  when 
Judge  Prewitt,  not  only  barred  Moutoux 
from  the  courtroom  but  informed  him  he 
w'ould  have  to  make  bond  of  $5.()(X)  on 
contempt  proceedings  which  were  about 
to  be  instituted  against  him.  Judge 
Prewitt  told  Moutoux,  who  was  repre¬ 
senting  the  New's-Sentinel  and  United 
Press,  tliat  he  was  in  contempt  of  court 
for  the  above  editorial  in  his  paper. 
When  Moutoux  denied  authorship  of 
the  editorial,  the  Judge  ordered  him 
to  answer  the  citation  because  of  a 
special  dispatch  he  had  written  on  the 
trial.  The  judge  also  informed  Moutoux 
that  if  Benton  J.  Stong,  editor  of  the 
News-Sentinel  ever  came  to  Kentucky, 


Following  is  the  story  of  the  Knox¬ 
ville  News-Sentinel  appeal  as  reported 
by  Foster  Eaton  for  the  United  Press. 

ORANKFORT,  KY.,  Jan.  7— A  dra- 

matic  court  action  involving  a  clash 
between  freedom  of  the  press  and  power 
of  a  court  to  punish  for  contempt  was 
taken  under  advisement  here  late  Thurs¬ 
day  by  the  Kentucky  Appellate  Court, 
highest  tribunal  in  the  state. 

There  was  a  possibility  a  decision 
would  be  handed  down  Friday  honoring 
or  denying  the  petition  of  the  Knox7’ille 
(Tenn.)  News-Sentinel  for  a  writ  of 
prohibition  to  set  aside  the  order  of 
Judge  Henry  R.  Prewitt  of  Montgomery 
Circuit  Court,  Mt.  Sterling,  barring 
News-Sentinel  representation  in  his  court 
because  of  alleged  “scurrilous  and  false” 
published  statements. 

For  an  hour  and  thirty-five  minutes 
Thursday  afternoon.  Chief  Justice 
Richard  Priest  Dietzman  and  six  fellow 
members  of  the  appellate  cou't  heard  oral 
argument  delivered  in  a  court  room 
packed  almost  to  the  point  of  suffocation. 
Newton  D.  Baker,  former  Secretary  of 
War,  represented  the  News-Sentinal, 
speaking  45  minutes.  Allen  Prewitt  of 
Frankfort,  son  of  Judge  Prewitt,  rep¬ 
resented  his  father,  and  spoke  40  minutes. 

Occasionally,  as  the  attorneys  a<l- 
dressed  the  court,  the  judges  interrupted 
to  interrogate  them  upon  their  interpre¬ 
tation  of  the  law.  Justice  Gus  Thomas 
particularly  questioned  Attorney  Prewitt 
upon  Section  1295  of  the  Kentucky  stat¬ 
ute  relating  to  limitations  placed”  upon 
courts  in  the  matter  of  contempt. 

Prewitt  had  indicated  in  his  argument 
that  he  considere<l  the  section  unconsti¬ 
tutional  for  he  asserted  the  legislature 
could  not  limit  the  contempt  powers  of 
a  court,  whereas  Section  1295  specifically 
holds  that  no  court  or  judge  may  pro¬ 
ceed  in  contempt  against  a  person  for 
spoken  or  written  matter  unless  the  al- 
legwlly  offensive  matter  was  spoken  or 
written  “in  his  presence.” 

‘Ts  it  your  idea  that  Section  1295  is 
unconstitutional  ?”  Justice  Thomas  asked 
the  attorney. 

Prewitt  held  it  in  conflict  with  the  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  Kentucky  state  constitution 
establishing  the  judiciary,  if  it  placed  the 
courts  in  the  position  of  not  being  able  to 
defend  themselves. 

“Contempt  _  powers  of  a  court  are  in¬ 
herent  and  rise  above  the  power  of  the 
legislature,  which  creates  the  court,” 
Prewitt  said.  “It  is  a  sacred  right  to 
preserve  a  court  free  from  unlawful  and 
unwarrante<l  influence.  Freedom  of  the 
press  does  not  mean  the  right  to  do 
wrong  with  impunity.  If  an  individual 
can  be  punished  for  contempt  of  court, 
we  submit  a  newspaper  also  may  be  simi¬ 
larly  punished.  Otherwise  the  dignity  of 
courts  become  a  hollow  mockery.” 

In  opening  the  plaintiff’s  argument. 
Raker  reviewed  the  history  of  the  clash 
between  the  News-Sentinel  and  Judge 
Prewitt  growing  out  of  its  comment 
ujwn  the  fate  of  the  Harlan  county  coal 
mine  labor  cases  which  were  transferred 
to  Montgomery  County. 

“This  is  an  exceedingly  temperate  and 
philosophical  statement,  one  which  might 


well  have  been  made  by  this  or  any  other 
court  of  final  jurisdiction,”  Mr.  Baker 
said,  referring  to  an  editorial  of  the  News- 
Sentinel,  issue  of  Dec.  11,  in  which  the 
paper  declared  the  day  after  the  convic¬ 
tion  of  a  defendant : 

“.\ny  fair  minded  man  who  has  fol¬ 
lowed  the  Jones  trial  might  wonder  in 
his  mind  whether  Jones  was  convicted 
and  sentenced  to  life  imprisonment  for 
murder,  or  because  he  was  a  labor 
leader.” 

Replying  to  that  statement  by 
Mr.  Baker,  Prewitt  said: 

“It  is  true,  this  court  could  say  with 
propriety  what  the  editorial  said,  but  the 
Knoxville  News-Sentinel  cannot  try  the 
Montgomery  County  circuit  court  in  its 
conduct  of  a  murder  trial.  The  remedy 
lies  up  there — the  legislature,  an  im- 
I)eachment  proceeding.” 

Baker  also  quoted  from  the  News-Sen¬ 
tinel  editorial  as  follows : 

“As  long  as  our  courts  permit  them¬ 
selves  to  be  a  stage  for  the  tirades  of 
political  and  social  prejudice,  they  will 
not  obtain  full  confidence  of  those  who 
l)elieve  in  even  handed  justice.” 

That,  also  was  “exceedingly  temper¬ 
ate,”  he  said. 

Counsel  for  the  circuit  judge,  however, 
said  of  that  paragraph: 

“That  is  as  much  as  to  go  before  the 
Cf)urt  and  say  to  its  face  ‘you  have  not 
given  this  man  a  fair  trial,  but  have  de¬ 
generated  into  a  stage  for  prejudicial 
tirades’  ” 

Prewitt  then  outlined  his  contention 
that  circulation  of  the  News-Sentinel 
throughout  S(mtheastern  Kentucky — 
from  which  sections  his  father  drew 
many  witnesses  and  the  jury  for  conduct 
of  the  Harlan  labor  cases — tended  to 
create  an  obstruction  of  justice,  and  to 
embarrass  the  court. 

Mr.  Baker  replied  in  a  final  minute  of 
rebuttal  argument  that  the  right  of  news¬ 
papers  to  comment  upon  the  conduct  of 
courts  was  a  constitutional  right,  and 
pointe<l  out  that  Judge  Prewitt  had  per¬ 
mitted  Commonwealth  Attorney  W.  C. 
Hamilton,  in  the  Jones  case,  to  deliver 
a  final  argument  vigorously  attacking 
Communism. 

“With  great  respect  to  Judge  Prewitt,” 
Mr.  Baker  said,  “I  think  he  would  admit 
that  discussion  of  Communism  under 
such  circumstances  was  wrong,  and  that 
he  missed  a  great  opportunity  to  show 
that  his  court  was  not  the  place  for 
that.” 

“A  property  right,  and  one  of  the 
great  civil  liberties,  are  at  stake  in  this 
matter,”  Mr.  Baker  said.  “The  right  to 
gather  news  is  a  property  right,  A  quasi¬ 
property  right  which  equity  will  protect. 
If  courts  can  manufacture  new  and  un¬ 
heard  of  counts,  then  there  is  no  remedy 
at  law.” 

.\ttorney  General  Bailey  P.  Wooten  of 
Kentucky  sat  at  the  News-Sentinel  coun¬ 
sel  table  and  introduced  Mr.  Baker  to  the 
court,  as  it  was  his  first  appearance 
here.  In  addition  to  Chief  Justice  Dietz¬ 
man  and  Justice  Thomas,  the  other 
justices  who  sat  on  th’e  case  were  W.  H. 
Reece,  W.  V.  Perry,  Basil  Richardson, 
S.  S.  Willis  and  William  Rogers  Qay. 


called  Philip  Kinsley,  Chicago  Tribune 
reporter  who  covered  the  Jones  trial  to 
testify  that  he  had,  in  fact,  written  that 
Judge  Prewitt  was  the  fairest  judge  he 
had  ever  seen  on  a  labor  case. 

Mr.  Townsend  took  exception  to  the 
court’s  ruling  on  Bryan  and  made  it 
known  that  both  cases  would  be  carried 
to  a  higher  court.  He  said  the  conten¬ 
tion  of  the  News-Sentinel  was  that  if 
the  court  wished  recourse  against  the 
News-Sentinel  or  its  reporter,  the  libel 
and  contempt  laws  could  be  resorted  to 
but  that  the  court  should  not  bar  the 
newspaper  from  access  to  any  trial. 

After  Moutoux’s  citation,  the  News- 
Sentinel,  in  a  front  page  editorial,  de¬ 
clared  it  had  no  apology  to  make  and 
termed  the  issue  one  of  free  press. 
“Moutoux’s  personal  liberty  was  of 
great  importance  to  us,  but  the  issue 
raised  by  Judge  Prewitt’s  action  was  one 
of  paramount  importance  to  the  nation- 
freedom  of  the  press,”  the  editorial  said. 
“The  News-Sentinel  does  not  intend  to 
surrender  its  right  freely  to  report  and 
comment  upon  judicial  procedure  in 
Judge  Prewitt’s  court  or  any  other 
court.  To  do  so  would  be  surrendering 
a  right  of  the  people  to  a  free,  fearless 
press. 

“Judge  Prewitt  notified  Moutoux  of 
the  contempt  citation  hastily  when  he 
(Moutoux)  arrived  in  the  court  room 
yesterday.  After  a  night’s  thought  he 
held  that  there  was  no  contempt  by 
Moutoux  and  dismissed  his  charge 
against  the  reporter  very  properly. 

“The  News-Sentinel  has  two  repre¬ 
sentatives  at  the  trial  in  Mt.  Sterling 
and  it  will  give  complete  news  reports 
of  the  happenings  there.  It  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  comment  editorially  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  rights  bestowed  by  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

“In  this  case,  as  in  any  other,  the 
principle  of  the  freedom  of  the  press  is 
and  will  be  the  chief  concern  of  the 
News-Sentinel. 

Judge  Prewitt  displayed  the  issue  con¬ 
taining  this  editorial  in  his  court  and 
made  the  following  comment : 

“I’ve  lived  around  here  all  my  life 
and  am  glad  we  don’t  have  yellow  jour¬ 
nalism  in  Kentucky.  ...  I  wish  the  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  News-Sentinel  lived  in  Ken¬ 
tucky.  If  he  did.  I’d  have  him  here  on 
a  contempt  charge  right  away.  I  be¬ 
lieve  firmly  in  high  class  journalism, 
but  the  newspaper  is  judge  of  whom  it 
hires,  and  Moutoux  or  no  other  re¬ 
porter  from  the  News-Sentinel  is  going 
to  sit  in  this  court  as  long  as  I’m 
judge.” 

Despite  the  court’s  rulings,  the  News- 
Sentinel  was  fully  covered  at  all  times 
by  United  Press,  which  was  repre¬ 
sented  by  Foster  Eaton  of  the  .'\tlanta 
bureau,  after  Moutoux’s  exclusion. 
The  Knoxville  daily  also  carried  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  dispatches. 

A  complete  resume  of  the  develop¬ 
ments  in  the  Mount  Sterling  courtroom 
and  the  events  leading  up  to  Judge  Pre¬ 
witt’s  action  was  written  for  the 
Scripps-Howard  newspapers,  Jan.  6,  by 
M.  E.  Tracy,  staff  writer  for  the  group. 

Debarment  from  the  Mount  Sterling 
courtroom  is  not  the  only  trouble  that 
has  been  visited  upon  the  News- Sentinel. 
Carrier  boys  in  company-owned  towns 
are  forbidden  to  handle  the  paper,  and 
miners  are  forbidden  by  mine  operators 
to  read  it.  The  bars  are  up  in  Louellen, 
Highsplint,  Crummies  Creek,  Closplint, 
Lenarue,  Kentucky  King,  Verda,  Kil- 
dave,  Merna  and  the  property  of  the 
R.  C.  Tway  Coal  Company,  all  in 
Kentucky. 

Following  publication  of  a  scries  of 
six  articles  by  Benton  Stong,  who  was 
sent  into  the  Harlan  territory  last  spring 
before  becoming  editor  of  the  Ncws-Sct- 
tinel,  the  paper  was  in  danger  of  losing 
advertising  because  of  a  threatened  boy¬ 
cott  of  Knoxville  goods  by  Harlan  mer¬ 
chants.  Before  that  Steve  Humphries  of 
the  News-Sentinel  staff  was  sent  to  the 
district  and  found  coal  mines  guarded 
with  machine  guns  and  miners  ready  for 
battle.  He  wrote  four  stories  on  the 
situation  and  shortly  afterward  word 
came  that  he  would  be  safer  outside 
Harlan  county. 

After  the  conviction  of  W.  B.  Jones  in 
Harlan  county,  Moutoux,  who  had  cov- 
(Continued  on  page  36) 


he  would  be  cited  for  contempt  also. 
This  action  took  place  Dec.  30. 

The  following  day  the  court  dismissed 
the  contempt  proceHings,  and  then  the 
full  force  of  fudge  Prewitt’s  discrimina¬ 
tion  against  the  News-Sentinel  was  felt. 
Moutoux.  after  being  informed  by  the 
judge  that  “no  one  representing  the 
News-Sentinel  can  sit  in  this  court”  until 
the  paper  had  apologized  and  “corrected” 
its  statements  about  the  Jones  trial,  asked 
if  he  might  remain  as  representative  of 
Ignited  Press.  The  court  agreed  to  this 
until  J.  B.  Snyder,  special  prosecutor  in 
the  Hightower  case,  objected  on  the  con¬ 
tention  that  the  News-Sentinel’s  editorial 
expressions  represented  Moutoux’s 
views. 

“His  pre.sence  is  odious  to  the  prose¬ 
cution,”  Snyder  said. 

.\t  the  direction  of  the  court  Snyder 
filed  an  affidavit  and  Moutoux  was  cited 


to  appear  Friday,  Jan.  1,  but  a  continu¬ 
ance  until  Jan.  4  was  granted  on  motion 
of  W.  H.  Townsend.  Lexington,  Ky.,  at¬ 
torney  engaged  by  the  News-Sentinel  to 
represent  the  reporter.  Tanuary  4  proved 
to  be  an  eventful  day.  When  court  went 
into  session  in  the  morning,  Mr.  Town¬ 
send  presented  Jack  Bryan,  News-Sen¬ 
tinel  reporter,  and  asked  that  the  court 
permit  him  to  report  the  proceedings, 
pointing  out  that  he  had  not  heretofore 
written  anything  about  the  mine  situa¬ 
tion  or  the  trials  growing  out  of  it. 
Judge  Prewitt  promptly  barred  him.  Mr. 
Townsend  then  suggested  that,  in  view  of 
the  court’s  ruling,  the  Moutoux  hearing 
was  unnecessary,  but  the  judge  put  Sny¬ 
der  on  the  stand.  Snyder  said  Moutoux 
had  repeatedly  declar^  he  did  not  think 
the  defendants  in  the  Harlan  County  trial 
were  receiving  fair  treatment.  Moutoux 
denied  calling  Judge  Prewitt  unfair  and 
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VIRGINIA  EDITOR  JAILED  FOR  CONTEMPT 


After  Spending  Five 
Refused 


Days  in  a  Cell,  He  Is  Released  Preventing  Appeal  to  Higher  Court — 
to  Divulge  Name  of  Writer  of  Letter  Printed  in  Weekly 


J\V.  MAFOLES,  editor  of  the  Hope- 
•  well  (\'a.)  Xcu'S,  weekly,  was  re¬ 
leased  from  the  Hopewell  city  jail  Jan.  4 
after  having  spent  five  days  and  nights 
there  on  a  charge  of  contempt  of  court 
brought  by  Judge  Thomas  B.  Robertson, 
of  the  Hopewell  corporation  court. 

The  e<litor  was  jailed  for  a  term  "not 
to  e.xceed  thirty  days”  when  he  failed  to 
tell  the  judge  the  name  of  the  author  of 
a  letter  signed  “Jokester”  which  appeared 
in  the  News.  There  was  no  trial.  The 
editor’s  dismissal  came  shortly  before  the 
court  would  have  had  to  pass  upon  the 
petition  of  the  defendant,  to  take  the  case 
to  the  court  of  appeals  for  a  hearing. 
The  editor,  who  attempted  to  stay  in  jail 
in  order  to  force  a  showdown,  was 
threatened  with  bcKlily  eviction  if  he  did 
not  leave  voluntarily. 

On  lulitor  Mapolcs’  cominitinent  his 
attorneys  applied  for  a  writ  of  habeas 
corpus  before  Judge  R.  T.  Wilson  of  the 
Petersburg  Hustings  court,  which  was 
denied.  Coun.sel  then  applied  to  Judge 
Robertson  for  leave  to  amend  the  original 
order  so  that  the  true  facts  might  be 
brought  out  for  the  purposes  of  appeal¬ 
ing  to  the  supreme  court  of  apiteals  of 
Virginia.  The  judge  took  this  under 
advisement,  stating  he  would  pass  on  the 
matter  Jan.  4.  A  motion  for  bail  was 
likewise  taken  under  advisement. 

In  the  meantime  the  story  of  the  jail¬ 
ing  and  the  editor’s  unsuccessful  attempts 
to  obtain  bail  had  been  given  wide  pub¬ 
licity.  Virginia  newspapers  united  in 
condemning  the  judge’s  summary  action, 
and  editorials  appeared  in  which  freedom 
of  the  press  was  declared  to  be  directly 
involved  in  the  case. 

Monday  morning,  Jan.  4,  shortly  before 
the  bail  petition  was  to  be  hearcl.  Judge 
Robertson,  without  giving  any  opinion, 
tendered  to  attorneys  for  Mr.  Mapoles  an 
order  which  had  already  been  entered 
releasing  Mapoles  from  jail.  This  order 
came  as  a  complete  surprise  and  coun.sel 
moved  the  court  to  reconsider  it  and  to 
rescind  it,  in  that  there  had  been  no 
adjudication  of  the  case,  and  in  so  far 
as  the  question  involved  was  of  such 
importance,  they  felt  that  the  matter 
should  be  determined  by  a  court  of  last 
resort.  Judge  Robertson  failed  to  com¬ 
ment  on  the  order  other  than  to  say 
that  he  did  not  want  to  hear  anything 
more  about  the  case  and  that  the  order 
releasing  Mr.  Mapoles  was,  as  far  as  he 
was  concerned,  final.  Attorneys  then 
excepted  to  the  court’s  ruling  and  inti¬ 
mated  that  an  apical  would  be  taken. 
The  order  releasing  Mapoles  follows : 

“As  no  definite  time  of  imprisonment 
was  pronounced  against  the  said  J.  W. 
Mapoles  in  the  said  order  and  that  the 
said  J.  W.  Mapoles  has  now  been  im¬ 
prisoned  for  five  days  and  that  such 
imprisonment  is  sufficient  punishment 
for  the  offense  committed  by  the  said 
J.  W.  Mapoles  in  the  presence  of  the 
court  as  aforesaid. 

“This  order  be  executed  and  the  said 
J.  VV.  Mapoles  be  released  from  jail.” 
Attorneys  representing  Mr.  Mapoles 
are  now  considering  whether  or  not  there 
is  any  legal  manner  in  which  they  may 
carry  the  case  to  the  supreme  court  of 
appeals,  so  that  it  may  be  given  a  hear¬ 
ing  upon  its  merits,  to  determine  whether 
or  not  he  was  guilty  of  contempt. 

.Mr.  Mapoles’  controversy  with  Judge 
Robertson  started  last  November  when 
he  was  fined  $10  for  contempt  after  his 
newspaper  printed  an  account  of  a  liquor 
charge  being  dismissed.  The  defendant 
m  that  ca.se  was  freed  by  a  jury  verdict. 

C.  H.  Shepherd,  chief  of  police  of 
Hopewell,  also  was  fined  $10  for  con¬ 
tempt  because  the  judge  cotnplained  the 
chief  had  led  people  to  believe  his  court 
had  dismissed  a  “hig  IxxJtlegger.” 

This  contempt  controversy  reached 
court  in  December  and  a  demurrer  to  the 
Shepherd  order,  signed  by  17  of  the  city’s 
24  practicing  attorneys,  was  presented. 
To  this  Judge  Robertson  was  quoted 
saying: 


“I  am  not  going  to  sit  here  and  sub¬ 
mit  to  any  such  oppression  as  that  of 
l.s  or  20  lawyers  ctmiing  in  here  about 
nothing,  making  a  f(K)l  of  the  court.” 

On  this  occasion  the  Judge  also  was 


way  to  the  street,  the  judge  of  the  court 
requested  that  he  stop,  saying  he  wanted 
to  talk  to  him. 

The  judge  then  sent  to  the  grand  jury 
rtxmi  for  the  foreman,  and  after  talking 


J.  W.  Mapoles,  editor  of  the  Hopewell  (Va.)  News,  shown  carrying  on  his 
work  on  an  improvised  desk  in  the  Hopewell  jail  after  his  30-day  sentence 
for  contempt. 


((uoted  as  remarking  that  “our  news¬ 
paper  at  every  turn  of  the  road  is  mak¬ 
ing  false  statements.”  Majtoles  reiK)rted 
the  argument  on  the  demurrer  and  in  the 
same  issue  of  the  paper  apjxiared  this 
letter,  dated  from  Hopewell : 

"Editor  Hopewell  News — 

"Dear  Sir:  What  a  ludicrous  incident 
that  was  Friday.  Sixteen  lawyers  all 
gfH)d  and  true,  facing  an  irate  court  offi¬ 
cial  (if  facts  were  as  reported  in  the 
Daily  Express)  ! 

“If  sixteen  efficient  men  of  the 
Virginia  bar,  able  and  fluent,  have  no 
success  in  pleading  a  case,  it  l<x)k.s  like 
that  many  men  might  be  ‘hefty’  enough 
to  remove  the  court  IxKlily.” 

This  letter  along  with  a  dozen  others 
commenting  on  the  case,  had  been  carried 
on  the  News’  editorial  page.  Following 
this  the  regular  December  term  of  the 
grand  jury  had  been  instructed  to  in¬ 
vestigate  the  letters,  and  they  had  sum¬ 
moned  Editor  Mapoles  to  appear  before 
them  for  questioning.  They  had  asked 
for  the  names  of  the  writers  of  the  letters. 
The  original  copies  with  the  signatures 
affixed,  had  been  given  to  the  foreman. 
After  taking  the  names  from  the  letters, 
they  had  been  returned  to  the  editor,  and 
replaced  in  the  safe  of  the  newspaper. 
At  the  appearance  of  the  editor  in  the 
courtroom  at  that  time,  the  judge  had 
ordered  the  clerk  of  the  court  to  issue  a 
rule  against  Mapoles  to  appear  in  court 
on  Jan.  5,  to  answer  to  a  charge  of  con¬ 
tempt  of  court.  This  rule  was  later 
ordered  withheld  until  the  grand  jury 
made  its  rejiort. 

On  Wednesday,  Dec.  .30,  the 
editor  was  again  summoned  before  the 
grand  jury,  and  asked  if  he  knew  the 
parties  personally  who  had  written  the 
letters.  He  replied  that  he  did  not,  and 
explained  again  that  the  letters  had  come 
through  the  mails.  He  was  again  dis¬ 
missed  by  the  grand  jury,  and  as  he  was 
passing  through  the  courtroom  on  his 


with  him  for  a  few  moments,  the  judge 
asked  Mapoles  who  had  written  the  letter 
signed  “Jokester.”  Mapoles  replied  that 
he  could  not  tell  him  at  that  time,  since 
he  did  not  have  the  letters  in  his  posses¬ 
sion  at  that  moment,  and  since  the  grand 
jury  had  asked  for  four  letters  he  could 
not  identify  that  particular  letter,  but 
that  he  had  given  the  information  asked 
to  the  grand  jury.  He  was  then  asked 
if  he  knew  the  writers  of  the  letters  per¬ 
sonally,  to  which  Mapoles  replied  he  did 
not. 

Turning  to  the  city  sergeant,  the  judge 
said  "Mr.  Sergeant  take  charge  of  the 
prisoner,  and  confine  him  to  the  city 
jail  until  he  either  produces  in  court 
A.  P.  Harp,  or  reveals  the  actual  writer 
of  the  letter,  not  to  exceed  30  days.” 

The  name  A.  P.  Harp  was  signed  to 
the  letter  in  question.  The  sergeant  told 
the  court  that  that  name  had  been  on 
his  summons,  but  that  he  had  been  unable 
to  find  any  such  person. 

When  Mr.  Mapole’s  attorneys  api)ealed 
to  Judge  Wilson  for  a  writ  of  habeas 
corpus,  they  argued  that  the  contempt 
order  upon  its  face  was  void ;  that  the 
judge  had  transcended  his  powers  and 
that  the  order  violated  the  constitutional 
rights  of  Mapoles  under  the  14th  amend¬ 
ment.  and  also  of  the  constitution  of 
Virginia.  It  was  also  argued  that  in 
order  to  impose  a  legitimate  sentence  for 
contempt,  the  court  should  have  issued 
a  rule  summoning  the  petitioner  to  ap¬ 
pear  and  show  cause  why  he  should  not 
be  fined  for  contempt,  and  that  the  peti¬ 
tioner  “had  no  opportunity  to  adduce 
evidence  in  his  own  behalf,  or  to  file 
any  disclaimer  or  purge  himself  of  the 
alleged  contempt,  if  any  had  been  com¬ 
mitted,  and  that  your  petitioner  was  sen¬ 
tenced  to  jail  without  being  afforded  a 
legal  trial  as  being  guaranteed  every  per¬ 
son  by  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  and  of  the  State  of  Virginia.” 


Judge  Wilson,  however,  ruled  against  the 
attorneys  on  these  iH)ints. 

The  written  order  sentencing  Mapoles 
said  that  the  editor  “being  directed  to 
produce  or  disclose  the  actual  writer  of 
the  article  published  under  the  name  of 
‘Jokester’  and  he  having  refused  to  do 
so,  it  is  ordered  that  the  said  J.  W. 
Mapoles  be  committed  to  jail  until  such 
time  as  he  produced  ...  in  court,  or 
disclosed  the  actual  name  of  the  writer 
of  the  said  article ;  not  to  exceed  30 
days  in  jail.” 

Commenting  on  the  case  the  Richmond 
Times-Dispatch  said: 

“The  liberty  of  the  press  and  the  right 
of  privileged  communication  is  directly 
involved.  No  issue  in  our  courts  sur¬ 
passes  this  action  in  importance ;  there 
must  be  a  binding  determination  whether 
this  court,  or  any  court,  has  the  right  to 
upset  the  principle  of  such  communica¬ 
tions.  VN'ithout  discussing  the  implica¬ 
tions  of  the  Mapoles  case  or  its  details, 
we  are  conscious  that  disposition  by  the 
highest  courts  of  Virginia  or  of  our 
nation,  since  the  E'ourteenth  Amendment 
is  involved,  is  neces.sary.  The  appeals 
must  be  carrietl  there  forthwith. 

“It  is  the  fortune  of  J.  W.  Mapoles  to 
carry  the  cross.  It  still  flames  brightly, 
for  the  entire  tradition  of  American 
journalism  supports  the  young  Hopewell 
editor  in  the  position  he  has  taken.” 

The  Richmond  N eivs-Leader  said : 

“The  letter  for  which  Mr.  Mapoles  • 
received  his  secemd  sentence  for  contempt 
was  a  silly  deliverance,  hardly  worthy 
of  a  place  in  the  Hopewell  News,  but 
if  he  is  to  be  sent  to  jail  for  refusing 
a  peremptory  demand  to  give  the  name 
of  the  writer,  then  every  editor  in  the 
United  States  who  is  worthy  of  his  salt 
would  spend  all  his  days  in  prison.  If 
sources  of  information  are  not  privileged, 
then  freedom  of  the  press  is  a  fiction  and 
IMilitical  liberty  soon  will  be.  When  the 
time  comes  that  the  conduct  of  courts  is 
not  subject  to  criticism,  the  bill  of  rights 
might  as  well  be  torn  up  and  Mr.  Mus¬ 
solini  invited  to  inaugurate  his  fascist 
rule  in  America.” 

While  confined  to  jail,  Mr.  Mapoles 
received  scores  of  telegrams  from  editors 
in  other  parts  of  Virginia  and  other 
states,  offering  him  any  assistance  pos¬ 
sible. 

Mr.  Mapoles,  who  is  35  years  old, 
started  his  newspaper  career  in  Milton, 
E'la.,  at  the  age  of  19  years,  and  since 
that  time  has  owned  and  operated  a 
score  of  large  weeklies  and  small  dailies, 
and  has  also  been  connecter!  with  dailies 
in  Washington,  Philadelphia,  Pittsburg, 
Johnstown,  and  Boston.  He  went  to 
Hopewell  three  years  ago. 

NEW  NATIONAL  MANAGER 


R.  W.  Madison,  Formerly  of  Exam¬ 
iner,  Joins  San  Francisco  Chronicle 

Randolph  W.  Madison’s  appointment 
as  national  advertising  manager  of  the 
San  Francisco  Chronicle,  effective  Jan.  1, 
has  been  announced  by  Lewis  E2.  Haas, 
business  manager  and  director  of  adver¬ 
tising. 

Mr.  Madison  has  occupied  a  similar 
position  with  the  San  Francisco  F,xam~ 
iner  for  the  past  four  years,  and  six 
years  previous  to  that  organized  and 
managed  the  Examiner’s  service  depart¬ 
ment.  Howard  A.  Welsh  remains  local 
advertising  manager. 


PROTECTING  JOB  HUNTERS 

To  protect  its  job-hunting  readers 
from  fake  employment  agents  and 
schemes,  the  Pittsburgh  Press  now  car¬ 
ries  an  admonitory  notice  at  the  head 
of  its  “Help  Wanted”  columns.  The 
warning,  set  in  boldface,  informs  the 
reader  that  advertisements  in  that  respec¬ 
tive  column  requiring  an  investment  of 
money  are  not  permitted,  and  any  in¬ 
fraction  of  this  ruling  should  be  reported 
to  the  Classified  department. 
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DAILIES  OPTIMISTIC 
ON  AUTO  SHOW  COPY 

E*rl]r  Indications  in  New  York  Point 
to  Linage  Equal  To  if  Not  Sur¬ 
passing  1931 — Studebaker 
Had  Record  December 


With  a  liberal  sprinkling  of  full-page 
automobile  advertisements  appearing  this 
week,  and  with  various  manufacturers 
announcing  I)eceml)er  sales  figures  far 
ahead  of  those  for  the  corresponding 
month  of  1930.  New  York  newspapermen 
were  cheerfully  confident  that  Automo¬ 
bile  Show  Week,  Jan.  9  to  16,  would 
pile  up  automotive  linage  equal  to  or 
probably  exceeding  that  of  the  same 
period  a  year  ago. 

Whether  this  will  mark  the  end  of  the 
long  decline  in  automotive  linage  appar¬ 
ently  will  depend  considerably  on  tbe 
public  response  to  the  tempting  array  of 
new  mtxiels  gathered  in  (irand  C'entral 
Palace  for  inspection.  While  copy  has 
l)een  comparatively  plentiful,  it  has  not 
been  placed  far  in  advance.  In  some 
instances,  advertisers  have  ordered  in¬ 
sertions  for  the  first  few  days  of  the 
show  and  asked  the  newspapermen  to 
call  at  their  hotels  early  next  week  to  sec 
al>out  further  space. 

Among  the  comj)anies  which  are  in¬ 
creasing  their  advertising  this  year  is 
Studebaker,  on  whose  1)ehalf  Paul  (i. 
Hoffman,  in  charge  of  all  sales  and  ad¬ 
vertising,  made  this  statement ; 

“Studebaker's  January  exjK'nditures 
for  advertising  for  all  lines  will  l)e  more 
than  double  those  of  the  same  month  last 
year.  We  contemplate  maintaining  this 
ratio,  in  fact  we  exi)ect  to  increase  it 
substantially  during  the  remaining 
months. 

“Ill  December,  1931,  Studebaker  .sales 
of  all  lines  totalled  6,237,  an  increase  of 
1(K)  per  cent  over  Decenilier,  19.K),  and 
.SO  per  cent  over  December,  192*).  This 
record  was  13  per  cent  higher  than  the 
five-year  average  for  December.  If  sales 
live  up  to  the  promise  shown  by  Deceni- 
lier  results.  Studebaker  may  set  a  new 
high  record  for  advertising  exjienditure 
this  year.” 

Another  company  making  large  in¬ 
creases  in  its  advertising  is  Auburn, 
which  stepped  out  last  year  with  a  1(X) 
per  cent  increase  over  its  19.30  automo¬ 
bile  show  advertising.  Lincoln  copy  l)e- 
fore  the  show  announceil  new  twelve- 
cylinder  and  eight-cylinder  models  in 
giKxl  sized  sjiace.  1-ate  this  week,  how¬ 
ever,  no  information  was  forthcoming  as 
to  any  possible  Ford  copy.  With  numer¬ 
ous  unconfinned  reports  alxiut  a  Ford 
eight  and  delay  in  completing  plans  for 
production,  it  might  have  iH-en  assumed 
that  Ford  advertising  would  lie  held  up 
until  later.  However,  rememliering 
I'ord's  past  practice  of  rushing  out  copy 
by  telegraph  at  the  last  minute,  news- 
jiaiiermen  frankly  confessed  themselves 
at  a  loss. 

Pontiac.  Cadillac,  and  Fisher  Body 
were  other  advertisers  using  large  space. 

H.  I.  Klinger,  vice-president  and  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  tlievrolet  Motor  Com¬ 
pany,  said  this  week  that  his  company 
had  sold  more  cars  to  the  public  last 
month  than  in  any  other  Decemlier  in 
history.  Addressing  dealers  and  sales¬ 
men,  he  added :  “We  prixluccd  59,7f>0 
new  cars  during  the  month,  nearly  20,(X;() 
units  ahead  of  the  original  scheilule,  lie- 
cause  the  demand  for  cars  for  immediate 
delivery  following  intriKluction  of  1932 
models  the  first  week  in  I  X’cember 
greatly  exceeded  the  original  forecast." 

A  statement  by  .Mfred  P.  Sloan,  Jr., 
president  of  (ieneral  Motors,  at  the  o)K*n- 
ing  of  the  .Automoliile  Show,  .said  :  “My 
own  belief  is  that  we  will  enjov  a  some¬ 
what  lietter  year  than  1931.  The  deple¬ 
tion  of  motor  car  mile  inventory-  which 
was  not  interruptc'd  in  1931  by  the  eco¬ 
nomic  depression;  the  fact  that  1932 
should  bring  into  the  market  business  re¬ 
sulting  from  obsolescence  of  the  large 
business  of  three  years  ago.  justifies  this 
conclusion  irresix-ctive  of  any  particular 
improvement  in  economic  conditions. 
The  trend  of  any  industry  as  fundament¬ 
ally  sound  as  the  motor  car  industry,  if 
it  properly  capitalizes  its  opiKirtunity 
over  the  long  run,  is  always  upward." 


Hudson  motor,  which  recently  closed  its 
largest  fall  campaign  of  recent  years,  em¬ 
phasizing  the  “Watch  Hudson”  slogan, 
will  take  space  in  approximately  1,500 
newspapers,  in  trade  papers,  in  national 
magazines,  and  in  class  publications,  to 
announce  its  new  1932  Hudson  and  Essex 
cars,  it  was  said  at  the  Hudson  advertis¬ 
ing  agency,  Erwin.  Wasey  &  Co.,  New 
York.  Hudson  plans  to  maintain  its 
advertising  expenditures  this  year,  fol¬ 
lowing  its  past  policy  of  placing  the  larg¬ 
est  part  of  its  expenditures  in  newspaper 
space. 

As  one  result  of  the  Hudson  fall  cam¬ 
paign.  100  new  dealers  were  added  to 
the  list. 


PAPER  FREIGHT  RAISE 
GOES  INTO  EFFECT 


Two  Cent*  n  Hundred  Pound*  In- 
cren*e.  Ordered  By  I.C.C.,  Placed 
on  Dome*tic  New*print  Rail 
Charge*  Until  March  31,  1933 


The  emergency  tax  increase  of  two 
cents  a  hundred  pounds  in  the  freight 
rate  on  domestic  newsprint,  ordered  by 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission, 
went  into  effect  Jan.  4.  It  will  remain 
effective  until  March  31.  19,33. 

Under  existing  newsprint  contracts  the 
raise  will  not  affect  the  price  publishers 
pay  for  newsprint,  since  prices  quoted 
by  manufacturers  usually  allow  for  a  re¬ 
bate  of  all  freight  rates,  which  are  paid 
by  the  mill.  The  increase  does  not  affect 
Canadian  or  European  paper. 

Signs  of  progress  ki  the  negotiations 
for  a  merger  of  leading  newsprint  com¬ 
panies  were  seen  this  week,  when  it 
was  learned  a  questionnaire  is  to  be  is¬ 
sued  to  the  companies  involved  with  a 
view  to  gathering  full  information  as  to 
their  positions  and  opinions.  Abitibi, 
Canadian  International,  Consolidated, 
Price  Rrotbers  and  tbe  Canadian  divi¬ 
sion  of  Backus-Brooks  are  the  companies 
in  the  spotlight. 

The  bankers’  experts  have  reached  an 
agreement  on  the  requirements  expected 
of  the  various  companies.  The  proposed 
questionnaire  will  he  passed  upon  by  the 
bankers’  committee  within  a  week.  It 
will  call  for  19.30  figures  from  the  manu¬ 
facturers  as  well  as  figures  for  the  first 
nine  months  of  1931  and  an  estimate  of 
each  mill’s  capacity  on  100  per  cent  oper¬ 
ation.  Information  obtained  by  the  ques¬ 
tionnaire  will  be  used  to  determine  the 
value  of  each  company  to  the  pronosed 
merger,  and  from  this  will  be  deter¬ 
mined  the  amounts  of  primary,  secondary 
and  common  securities  to  be  offered 
in  exchange  for  present  outstanding  se¬ 
curities.  Some  of  the  companies,  it  is 
expected,  will  need  assistance  in  meeting 
obligations  on  funded  debt,  a  large 
percentage  of  which  is  payable  in  New 
York  funds. 


TOWLE  SILVERWARE  TO  LAVIN 

The  Towle  .Silversmiths.  Newhury- 
IKirt,  Mass.,  have  appointed  l^vin  &  Co., 
Inc.,  Boston,  to  direct  their  advertising. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
CALENDAR 

Jan.  13-15 — North  Carolina  Pre** 
Assn-,  mid-winter  institute.  Chapel 
Hill  and  Durham,  N.C. 

Jan.  14 — New  York  State  Asso- 
riated  Dailies,  meeting.  Lake  Plarid 
Club,  Lake  Plarid,  N.Y. 

Jan.  15-16— New  York  State  Pub¬ 
lishers’  Assn.,  annual  convention. 
Lake  Placid  Club,  Lake  Placid,  N.Y. 

Jan.  1.5-16 — Kansas  Press  Assn., 
Kansas  Eklitorial  Assn.,  joint  meet¬ 
ing,  Wirhita. 

Jan.  15-17 — California  Newspaper 
Publishers'  Assn.,  annual  conven¬ 
tion,  San  Bernardino. 

Jan.  16 — Arkansas  Press  Assn., 
mid-winter  meeting.  Hotel  Marion, 
Little  Rock,  Ark. 

Jan.  16-17 — Utah  State  Press 
Assn.,  semi-annual  convention.  New- 
house  Hotel,  Salt  Lake  City. 

Jan.  18-19 — Rotogravure  Adver¬ 
tising  Assn.,  meeting.  Palmer 
House,  Chicago. 

Jan.  19 — New  England  Daily 
Newspaper  Assn.,  winter  meeting, 
Copley  Plaza  Hotel,  Boston. 

Jan.  20-21 — New  England  Assn,  of 
Circulation  Managers,  annual  meet¬ 
ing,  Hotel  Statler,  Boston. 

Jan.  21-23 — Kentucky  Press  Assn., 
mid-winter  meeting,  Louisville,  Ky, 

Jan.  22-23 — New  Mexico  State 
Newspapers’  Assn.,  annual  meeting, 
Carlsbad,  N.M. 

Jan.  25-27 — Advertising  Depart¬ 
ment,  New  York  State  Publishers’ 
Assn.,  winter  meeting,  Syracuse. 

Jan.  28-30  Virginia  Press  Assn., 
Richmond,  Va. 

Jan.  29-30 — Pennsylvania  News- 
paper  Publishers’  Assn.,  annual 
meeting,  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa. 


HAGERTY  IN  WASHINGTON 

Political  Reporter  Temporarily  As¬ 
signed  to  Times’  Capital  Bureau 

Janies  A.  Hagerty,  political  reixirter 
for  the  .Vcjc  York’  Times,  this  week  took 
up  duties  with  the  Times’  Washington 
bureau. 

His  assignment  to  Washington  is  tem- 
Iiorary,  Mr.  Hagerty  informed  Ekitor 
&  PfBi.iSHKR,  reinforcing  the  Times 
bureau  during  the  current  heavy  pressure 
of  national  news.  He  exjiects  to  return 
to  New  York  in  a  few  days,  he  stated. 

For  the  past  ten  years  Mr.  Hagerty 
has  covered  important  political  assign¬ 
ments  for  the  Times.  He  is  credited 
with  having  been  first  on  the  story  of 
President  Hoover’s  appointing  Henry  L. 
Stimson  secretary  of  state  and  with  the 
“lieat"  on  Nicholas  Murray  Butler’s 
famous  letter  attacking  the  Republican 
Partv  in  the  heat  of  the  last  Presidential 
election. 

He  is  well-known  for  the  accuracy  of 
his  jMilitical  forecasts,  and  particularlv 
for  having  foretold  Governor  Roosevelt’s 
unprecedented  plurality  in  New  V’ork 
State  within  10,(XK)  at  the  last  guber¬ 
natorial  election. 


MILWAUKEE  JOURNAL 
REDUCES  AD  RATES 

H.  J.  Grant,  Publi*her,  Say*  Step  U 

Taken  to  Help  Adrerticer*  to 
U*e  More  Space  in  '32- 
Made  Voluntarily 

(By  telegraph  to  Editok  &  Pubushe*) 

Milwaukee,  Jan.  7.— Milwaukee  Jour¬ 
nal  has  announced  an  advertising  rate 
reduction  effective  January  1  on  both  re¬ 
tail  and  general  accounts.  The  Journal 
is  believed  to  be  the  first  large  newspaper 
in  the  country  to  cut  rates  in  the  two 
classifications. 

“The  new  rate  card  has  been  revised 
downward  w'ith  the  thought  that  a  re¬ 
duction  in  rates  will  at  this  time  be  help¬ 
ful  to  our  advertisers  by  enabling  them 
to  use  more  space,  sell  more  goods,  and 
thus  tend  to  improve  the  general  busi¬ 
ness  situation  in  a  practical  way,"  said 
H.  J.  Grant,  publisher  of  the  Journal  in 
the  letter  accompanying  the  new  rate 
card. 

“Journal  advertising  rates  never  have 
been  too  high  to  produce  profitable  re¬ 
turns  to  its  consistent  advertisers,”  the 
letter  continued,  “nevertheless  this  rate 
reduction  is  made  voluntarily  for  the 
lienefit  of  advertisers  at  a  loss  to  the 
Journal  of  some  $300,000  in  annual  ad¬ 
vertising  revenue.” 

Daily  and  Sunday  rates  in  the  general 
field  were  reduced  two  cents  a  line. 
The  new  rates  are  32  cents  a  line  daily 
and  38  cents  a  line  Sunday.  Rotograv¬ 
ure  and  color  rates  were  reduced  five 
cents  a  line,  with  the  new  roto  rate  at 
70  cents. 

It  was  announced  that  all  existing 
contracts  under  the  old  rate  could  k 
cancelled,  and  new  contracts  made  from 
January  1  on  the  present  rate. 


R.  M.  ANDREWS  RESIGNS 

No  Succe**or  Named  Yet  to  Become 
Detroit  Time*  Publi*her 

Roger  M.  .Andrews,  president  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Detroit  Times,  has  given 
his  resignation  to  the  paper's  owner, 
William  Randolph  Hearst.  Mr.  Hear.st 
has  accepted  the  resignation  with  “regret 
and  sincere  appreciation”  of  Mr.  .An¬ 
drews’  four  and  one-half  years  .service 
in  Detroit.  In  New  York  Eiiitor  &• 
Publisher  was  told  that  his  successor 
has  not  lieen  named  yet. 

For  more  than  25  years  Mr.  .Andrews 
has  been  actively  engaged  in  newspaiier 
work  in  Michigan  except  for  four  years 
when  he  was  in  California  as  vice-pres¬ 
ident  of  the  Bank  of  .America.  He  be¬ 
came  head  of  the  Detroit  Times  in  1927 
and  has  been  owner  of  the  Menominee 
(Mich.)  Herald-Leader  since  1903. 

MACAULEY  JOINS  N.  Y.  MIRROR 


CartoonUt  I*  Succeeded  on  Brooklyn 
Eagle  by  John  Ca**el 

Charles  R.  Macauley,  cartixinist  for 
the  Brooklyn  Daily  Eatile,  has  joineil  the 
.Vc«'  York  Daily  Mirror,  it  was  an¬ 
nounced  this  week.  He  is  succeeded  on 
the  Ivagle  by  John  Cassel,  former  politi¬ 
cal  cart<Hinist  for  the  Xew  York  T.ven- 
in;/  World. 

Mr.  Macauley  has  been  cartiKining 
since  1891,  when  he  won  a  prize  given  by 
the  Clex'eland  Press.  He  has  worked  for 
the  Cleveland  World,  .Vctc  York  Herald 
and  New  York  World.  He  joined  the 
BriMiklyn  Eagle  after  Nelson  Harding 
left  it  to  join  the  Xero  York  livening 
Journal. 

Mr.  Cassel  studied  art  at  the  Chicago 
.Art  Institute,  and  before  joining  the 
World  in  1 927  had  drawn  for  magazines, 
including  Life,  Judge  and  Puck. 

ASKS  RADIO  SURVEY 

.A  survey  of  what  can  be  done  to  con¬ 
trol  or  eliminate  broadcast  advertising 
was  asked  of  the  Feileral  Radio  Com¬ 
mission  by  a  resolution  intrtxluceil  in  the 
Senate  Jan.  7  by  Senator  Couzens  of 
Michigan.  It  also  asked  for  a  report  on 
what  information  is  available  on  the 
feasibility  of  government  ownership  and 
on  the  practice  in  other  countries. 
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C.  P.  SCOTT,  FAMOUS  LIBERAL  EDITOR,  DIES 

Renowned  Proprietor  of  Manchester  Guardian  Espoused  Many  Unpopular  Causes  Which  Later 
Triumphed — His  Stand  on  Boer  War  Imperilled  Life  of  Daily — Was  Editor  for  Fifty-seven  Years 


pHAKI.KS  I’KKSTWICH  SCOTT, 
maiiaKiiig  director  of  the  Manchester 
Cuardiait.  and  universally  considered  one 
of  the  world's  greatest  erlitors,  died  at 
his  home  in  Manchester,  Jan.  1.  He  was 
85  years  old. 

For  57  years  he  was  editor  of  the 
Guardian,  during  which  time  the  pai)er 
became  internationally  known  for  its  dig¬ 
nity,  its  liberalism,  its  integrity,  its 
literary  quality  and  its  presentation  of 
news.  He  retired  as  editor  in  July, 
and  was  succee<le<l  by  his  son,  K.  T. 
Scott,  retaining,  however,  the  position  of 
governing  director.  Until  recent  years 
he  had  contributed  the  leading  editorial 
to  the  pai)er  every  day. 

Mr.  Scott  was  known  throughout  the 
world.  A  quiet,  unassuming  man  person¬ 
ally,  leaders  in  world  affairs  sought  out 
his  acquaintance,  and  his  pa|)er's  influence 
and  prestige  grew  to  enormous  proiK)r- 
tions.  \\'(KKlrow  Wilson  called  him  the 
most  interesting  man  he  had  met  in  Kng- 
laixl.  Lord  Robert  Cecil  describe<l  him 
once  as  "the  man  who  made  righteous¬ 
ness  readable." 

\’itally  interested  in  jK)litics,  philan- 
thro))y.  and  social  work,  his  first  con¬ 
sideration  was  the  (jtiardian,  and  until 
he  was  75  years  old,  he  made  the  daily 
trip  from  his  home  to  the  (rtiardian  oftice, 
a  distance  of  about  five  miles.  .Mthough 
in  his  time  he  esixiused  many  unponular 
causes,  and  almost  every  day  championecl 
the  poor,  the  outcast  and  fought  an  un¬ 
relenting  fight  against  Toryism,  his  in¬ 
tegrity  and  sincerity  were  never  (|ues- 
tioned.  The  newspaper  imperilled  its 
own  life  in  its  opposition  to  the  Goer 
War,  and  was  unpopular  to  many  in  the 
days  iireceding  the  World  '\  ar  when  it 
fought  tooth  and  nail  against  the  idea 
of  conflict,  although  after  the  (iermans 
entered  Helgium  he  was  all  for  the  war 
to  the  end.  with  I'.nglainl  in  it. 

He  jiromoted  the  cause  of  woman  suf¬ 
frage  long  before  it  was  considered  in 
the  realm  of  ixissibility,  and  was  a 
staunch  advocate  of  Irish  indeiiendencc. 

He  was  born  Oct.  JO,  1S4*).  at  Hath, 
and  educate<l  privately  until  he  enterecl 
Corpus  C  hristi  (.  olleee,  Oxford,  from 
which  he  received  his  M..\.  degree  with 
first-class  honors  in  IWiO.  lie  immedi¬ 
ately  began  news|)aper  work  on  The 
Seotsinaii.  with  which  paper  he  served 
two  years.  Then  in  1871  he  joined  the 
Cuanlian.  which  was  owneil  bv  his 
hrother-in-law,  John  Kdward  Taylor. 
The  next  year,  at  the  .age  of  JO.  he  was 
made  editor,  aiul  after  ^^r.  Taylor’s 
death  in  1'>(15  Itecame  the  (iuardian’s 
principal  itroprietor. 

The  Lilteral  party  in  F'ngland,  newlv 
formed,  was  making  great  strides  at  this 
time,  and  the  (iuardian  rose  on  the  crest 
of  the  wave.  Indeitendently  sui)ix)rting 
the  Liberals,  the  (iuardian  I)ecame  widely 
known  and  read,  and  its  editorial  influ¬ 
ence  grew  commensuratelv. 

Mr.  Scott  unsuccessfully  stiM)d  for 
Parliament  in  three  elections,  and  was 
elected  the  fourth  time,  in  18')5  when  he 
was  sent  to  the  House  of  Commons.  He 
remainefl  in  Parliament  until  1000. 

His  aljilitv  to  employ  young  men  <)f  in¬ 
herent  literary  attainments,  and  his  en¬ 
couragement  of  them  made  the  (iuardian 
a  unique  paf)er  in  British  journalism. 
Most  of  the.se  men  were  companions  of 
his  Oxford  days,  and  included  .Andrew 
l.ang,  VVilliam  .Archer,  (ieorge  Saints- 
hury.  John  Masefield.  Tohn  Drinkwater, 
l.aurence  Housman.  C.  A.  Montague, 
who  later  married  his  daughter,  and  H. 

.  Massingham.  David  Lloyd  (ieorge. 
an  intimate  friend  of  Mr.  Scott's,  was  at 
one  time  lobby  correspondent  <»n  Welsh 
matters  for  the  (iuardian. 

_Mr.  Scott  refused  all  honors  that 
might  have  come  to  him  from  the  King, 
and  never  wrote  a  book.  When  he  re¬ 
signed  as  editor  in  1020  King  George 
sent  him  a  message  congratulating  him 
on  his  achievement  of  conducting  a  great 
newspaper  for  57  years,  “which  surely 
must  be  unique  in  the  history  of  jour¬ 
nalism.” 


The  story  of  the  rise  of  the  Manches¬ 
ter  (iuardian  under  Mr.  Scott  dates  from 
the  year  1885,  although  it  had  a  long 
and  illustrious  history  l)ehind  it  at  that 
time.  In  18S5,  however,  the  Guardian, 


C.barles  Prestwicli  Scott 


which  had  had  Whig  tendencies  pre¬ 
viously,  In'came  a  Liberal  paper  —  the 
reason  for  the  change  being  (iladstone’s 
espousal  of  the  cause  of  Home  Rule  for 
Ireland.  The  Manehesler  T.xaininer  was 
a  well-known  pajK-r  at  the  time,  and  a 
serious  competitor  of  the  Guardian. 
Hut  the  Fixaminer  was  late  in  declar¬ 
ing  for  the  cause  and  missef!  the  tide  of 
Lilx-ral  sentiment.  Three  years  later  it 
was  sold,  and  the  Guardian  acipiired 
nearly  all  its  gocKl-will  by  acipiiriiig  the 
services  of  Henry  Dunckley.  its  editor. 
The  Guardian  came  to  its  stand  on  the 
Irish  (|uestion  after  several  years  of 
“thinking  aloud"  editorially. 

Prcibahly  the  most  dramatic  incident 
in  the  Guardian's  life  came  with  the 
Hoer  war  in  .South  -Africa.  For  some 
years  previous  the  jiajier  had  been  very 
Iiopular,  because  its  editorial  ]X)licy  ran 
with  public  opinion.  On  the  South  .Afri¬ 
can  conflict,  however,  the  newspaper  set 
itself  inflexibly  against  the  national  will. 

.After  a  long  iH‘ri<Kl  of  bickering  and 
trouble  with  the  I’xkts,  the  British  jx-o- 
ple  had  come  to  accept  and  wholeheart¬ 
edly  to  endorse  the  government's  im¬ 
perialistic  attitude  toward  the  province. 
Through  all  the  dispute  the  Guardian 
fought  the  untactful  diplomatic  maneuv¬ 
ers  of  the  government.  .And  not  only 
that,  but  it  organized  a  mass  meeting  of 
dissenters  who  met  in  18‘>*)  at  .St.  James 
Hall,  and  the  leaders  were  shouted  down 
by  the  audience.  The  British  were  in 
the  mi<lst  of  a  minor  war  hysteria.  War 
was  declareil  a  month  later,  to  the  great 
acclaim  of  the  people. 

F'ollowing  the  declaration  the  Guardian 
printed  this  editorial : 

“Xo  sane  man  among  us  can  hH)k 
back  on  all  that  has  happened  since  the 
Jameson  raiil  and  honestlv  deny  that 
step  by  step  the  Boers  have  Ix'en  driven 
to  the  dizzy  ixlge  of  the  precipice  as  sys¬ 
tematically  and  mercilouslv  as  ever  a 
weak  and  weaklv  governed  nation  was 
driven  by  an  adroit  diplomatist  wielding 
the  resources  of  a  great  Bower.  We  are 
now  on  the  eve  of  a  ''eriixl  when  the  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  causes  of  the  war  is  more 
or  less  silc'-ed  bv  the  din  of  war  itself. 
But  it  is  something  to  have  made  it 
clear  .  .  .  that  this  is  a  war  into  which 
the  better  part  of  F.ngland  will  enter 
with  a  heavy  heart,  with  an  upright 
man's  regret  and  resentment  at  the  con¬ 
duct  of  agents  who  have  placed  him  in 
an  ignoble  position,  and  with  the  most 
earnest  hope  that  the  struggle  may  be 
short,  and  that  the  early  easy  success  of 
our  forces  may  be  followed  by  a  peace 
in  which  some  of  the  cre<lit  lost  to  us 
may  be  restorefl  by  a  magnanimous  use 
of  our  power.” 


It  immediately  liecame  the  jxipular 
thing  to  "give  up  the  Guardian,"  often 
ix-rformetl  with  great  ixxnp  and  ostenta¬ 
tion.  News  agents  were  heckled  for 
handling  the  pajx'r.  The  Guardian  was 
accused  of  accepting  “foreign  money." 
The  Guardian  office  was  often  threatenetl 
with  violence,  and  was  for  a  time  under 
police  protection,  as  was  also  the  home 
of  Mr.  Scott.  But  the  jiaper,  with  its 
r<K)ts  deep  in  the  hearts  of  the  jxxiple, 
survivetl  the  crisis  without  deviating 
from  its  stand  on  the  matter,  and  came 
out  of  the  war  with  great  prestige. 
F'rom  that  time  on,  from  BXH  to  1914, 
when  the  war  clouds  gathered  over 
Kurope,  it  had  the  exi)j;ricnce  of  being 
with  the  majority,  and  during  these  days 
it  was  the  object  of  great  ix*rsonal  affec¬ 
tion  from  the  Liberal  party. 

Up  to  the  time  of  Germany's  entrance 
into  Belgium,  the  Guardian  was  opjxis- 
ing  the  idea  of  conflict,  and  was  plead¬ 
ing  for  oix-n  diplomacy,  discouraged 
competition  in  armaments,  suggested  new 
ix'ace  treaties  and  said  all  it  could  in 
]K)litics,  music,  literature  and  art  to  pro¬ 
mote  .AngIo-(jerman  friendshiii.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  war,  however,  it  was  whole¬ 
heartedly  for  the  cause. 

-Mr.  Scott's  editorship  of  the  Guardian, 
\\ .  Haslam  Mills,  one  of  his  colleagues, 
wrote  in  19JJ,  "has  been  one  of  the  il¬ 
lustrious  things  of  journalism  at  large, 
but  to  the  .Manchester  (iuardian  it  has 
been  all  in  all.  'I'he  history  of  the  Guar¬ 
dian  for  the  last  .M)  years  is  the  history 
of  his  mind.  Its  sensitiveness  to  moral 
ideals,  its  intolerance  of  the  high  hand, 
its  dislike  of  the  magisterial  brow  are 
his.  .  .  . 

".Mr.  .'5cott  pnxiuces  the  most  of  his 
work  among  the  untempered  conditions 
of  a  newspa|XT  oflice  at  night.  Me  is  al¬ 
ways  accessible  and  his  assistants  may 
without  excessi\e  fear  aiwl  trembling 
break  in  uihiii  him  with  unseasonable  top¬ 
ics  .  .  .  with  some  delicate  <|uestion  per¬ 
haps  of  ‘giving  it'  or  'leaving  it  out.' 
The  most  the  tormentor  will  notice  is  a 
brief  abstraction,  a  momentary  difficulty 
in  coming  to  the  surface  of  life.  'I'lie 
matter,  whatexer  it  be.  will  receive  at¬ 
tention.  and  if  the  intruder  glances  over 
his  shoulder  from  the  dixir  he  will  see 
that  his  mind  has  jiicked  up  the  train  of 
its  thought  again,  and  that  the  hand  is 
traveling  over  the  paper  beneath  the 
green  lamp. 

"lie  keeps  the  conscience  of  the  pajK'r 
and  looks  closely  to  its  iiersonal  form, 
lie  cannot  away  with  the  word  ‘reliabil¬ 
ity'  and  will  not  suffer  anything  to  hap- 
Iien  in  the  'metropolis,'  and  is  the  only 
member  of  his  own  staff  who  under¬ 
stands  clearly  when  the  conjunction 
should  be  'nor'  and  when  it  should  be 
'or.'  aiul,  when  one  follows  the  other, 
what  happens  next.  If  any  very  had 
elicit, '■  appears  he  will  send  the  pnxif  in 
which  the  offence  (K’curs  to  the  resixm- 
sihle  sulxirdinate  with  a  pained  note  of 
exclamation.  It  is  one  of  the  things  that 
makes  the  difference  in  the  Guardian  of¬ 
fice  that  the  editor  re<|uires  nothing  of 
his  men  that  he  could  not  do  eipially 
well  himself.” 

In  19J1  the  centenary  of  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  the  (iuardian  was  celebrated  by 
a  dinner  given  to  Scott  and  attended  by 
eminent  men  of  all  parties.  That  night, 
in  his  calm  style,  he  expressed  part  of 
his  creed  as  a  journalist,  saying; 

“Character  is  a  subtle  affair  and  has 
many  shades  and  sides  to  it.  It  is  the 
slow  deiKisif  of  past  actions  and  ideals. 
It  is  for  each  man  his  most  precious  ixis- 
session,  and  so  it  is  for  that  latest  growth 
of  time,  the  newspaix-r.  Fundamentally 
it  imjilies  honesty,  cleanness,  courage, 
fairness,  a  sense  of  duty  to  the  reader 
and  the  community. 

*‘.A  newspaiier  is  of  necessity  some¬ 
thing  of  a  monoiKily,  and  its  first  duty 
is  to  shun  the  temptations  of  monopoly. 
Its  primary  office  is  the  gathering  of 
news.  .At  the  jieril  of  its  soul  it  must 


see  that  the  supply  is  not  tainted. 
Neither  in  what  it  gives  nor  in  what 
it  does  not  give,  nor  in  the  nuxle  of 
presentation  must  the  unclouded  face  of 
truth  suffer  wrong.  Comment  is  free, 
but  facts  are  sacred.  ‘Bropaganda,’  so- 
calkxl.  by  this  means  is  hateful.  The 
voice  of  opiHinents  no  less  than  that  of 
friends  has  a  right  to  lx?  heard. 

“Ci  mment  also  is  justly  subject  to  a 
self-imix)sed  restraint.  It  is  well  to  lie 
frank  ;  it  is  even  better  to  lx‘  fair." 

Until  he  was  beyond  75,  Mr.  S'cott 
nxle  a  bicycle  each  day  on  the  trips  lie- 
tween  his  home  and  his  office.  Usually 
he  remained  at  his  desk  until  midnight. 
F.arly  one  morning,  while  pedaling  home, 
he  was  stopix-d  by  a  ixiliceman,  who 
asked  him  where  he  worked. 

“.At  the  ( iuardian  office,"  he  replied. 

“Well,  now."  said  the  iioliceman,  "I 
should  think  they  would  let  an  old  man 
like  you  get  off  a  bit  earlier  than  this.” 

Mr.  Scott’s  wife,  who  was  Miss  Rachel 
CiKik,  the  daughter  of  the  Re\.  Dr.  John 
CiHik,  died  in  1905.  They  had  two  sons 
aixl  a  daughter. 

EXPOSE  BROUGHT  RESULTS 


Utica  (N.Y.)  Daily**  Vice  Drive  End* 
With  Five  Conviction* 

I'ive  persons  have  received  jail  sen¬ 
tences  and  three  others  have  been  fined 
;Mid  threatened  with  terms  behind  the' 
bars  if  they  rejx'at  vice  law  offenses  to 
whii  b  the'-  nle.ide'l  pnilly.  as  a  direct 
result  of  the  investigation,  last  spring,  by 
a  six'cial  ( (iieida  t  ounty  (.\.A.)  grand 
iiir  -,  o4Ii  wing  a  lengthy  expose  of  vice 
and  crime  conditions  by  the  I 'lien  Oh- 
see’i’cr-l  tisf’atch. 

( (lie  other  ilefendant,  convicted  in 
(  oil’''--  i  ourt.  now  has  an  apjx'al 
pending. 

(  oinmeiiting  on  the  convictions  re- 
centlx.  the  (  tbserver- 1  )is|)atcli  said  on  its 
editorial  ixige ; 

"Before  that  investigation,  when  the 
( )bser\-er- 1  tispatcli  called  attention  to 
conditions  in  the  city,  there  were  officials 
ami  others  who  .acted  as  ihou.gh  the 
charges  made  by  this  pa|x'r  were  all  'hot 
air.' 

"The  record  speaks  for  itself." 

NEW  YORK  DAILIES  TO  MEET 

W.  O.  Dapping  Will  Report  on  Co-op¬ 
erative  Buying  Plan 

The  New  York  State  .AssiK'iated  Dai¬ 
lies  will  meet  at  the  Lake  Blaciil  Club 
Thursday,  Jan.  14.  In  addition  to  dis¬ 
cussion  of  iiroblems  affecting  the  up-.State 
Iiapers  of  .New  A’ork  there  nill  he  a 
reixirt  of  a  s|x‘cial  committee,  headed  by 
William  ( ).  Dapping  of  the  .  liihiiin  Citi- 
zcn~.\(h'erliscr.  which  has  been  investi¬ 
gating  the  (luestioii  of  cixiix-rative  buying 
by  member  papers.  Twenty-five  news¬ 
papers  oiitsirle  of  the  Gannett  and  .Macy 
groups,  which  are  members  of  the  Asso- 
ciatefl  Dailies,  have  indicattxl  lively  inter¬ 
est  in  the  jilaii.  Mr.  Dapping's  rejxirt 
will  cover  not  merelv  purchases  of  news¬ 
print,  ink  and  metals,  but  certain  equip¬ 
ment,  features,  general  representation, 
ailvertising  services,  etc. 

MACDONALD  SPORTS  EDITOR 

Will  R.  Macdonald,  city  editor  of  the 
Pelroit  Tree  Press,  has  been  aiiixiinted 
sixirts  eilitor.  In  addition  to  his  new 
duties  he  will  supervise  the  city  staff. 
.Amlrew  Bernhard,  night  city  erlitor,  has 
been  made  acting  day  city  editor  and 
Royce  Howes,  aviation  erlitor,  has  been 
made  night  city  erlitor. 


LEA  TRIAL  POSTPONED 

Trial  of  Col.  Luke  Lea.  .Nashville, 
Tenn..  publisher  and  financier,  and  five 
co-defendants  on  charges  growing  out 
of  bank  failures  has  lieen  postponed  at 
Nashville  until  April  18.  They  were 
d'icketed  for  trial  Jan.  11. 
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JUDGE  MUST  PAY  COST 
OF  DEFENDING  LIBEL 

State  of  New  York  Disclaim*  Any 
Moral  Obligation  to  Corrigan 
Because  He  Gave  Tele¬ 
gram  to  Newspaper 


Chief  Magistrate  Joseph  E.  Corrigan 
of  New  York  city  must  pay  counsel  fees 
and  other  expense  out  of  his  own  pocket 
for  successfully  defending  a  charge  of 
criminal  libel  brought  against  him  in 
1923  by  Richard  E.  Enright,  then  police 
commissioner.  The  New  York  State 
Court  of  Claims,  in  an  opinion  just 
handed  down,  ruled  that  Judge  Corrigan 
is  personally  responsible  for  handing  out 
a  libelous  telegram  to  newspapers. 

Judge  Corrigan  sought  remuneration 
from  the  state  because  he  was  brought 
into  expensive  litigation  in  his  public 
capacity,  but  the  court  of  claims  has  de¬ 
termined  that  “the  burden  of  expense 
which  claimant  has  had  to  bear  had 
its  inceirtion  not  in  any  act  of  the  state 
but  in  the  act  of  claimant  himself.” 

The  case,  unique  in  recent  New  York 
state  court  decisions,  demonstrates  to 
what  extent  a  public  official  may  be  held 
personally  liable  for  giving  information 
to  the  press. 

On  April  23,  1923,  a  member  of  the 
state  assembly  sent  a  telegram  to  Judge 
Corrigan,  “which  telegram  was  lil)clous  as 
against  Richard  E.  Enright,  then  police 
commissioner  of  the  city  of  New  York,” 
the  court  related.  The  telegram,  delivered 
at  the  home  of  Judge  Corrigan,  was  seen 
there  by  a  newspaper  reporter  in  the 
judge’s  absence,  and  later  in  the  same 
day  the  judge,  in  response  to  a  question 
of  the  reix)rter  as  to  whether  he  might 
use  the  telegram,  said  he  had  no  objec¬ 
tions. 

The  reporter  copied  the  telegram. 
Later,  the  judge,  noticing  the  perstmal 
reference  to  the  commissioner  of  police, 
tried  to  prevent  the  publication  of  that 
portion  of  the  telegram  and  telejffioned 
to  the  rcjxjrter  accordingly,  who  agreed 
to  stop  its  publication.  Other  news¬ 
papers,  however,  than  the  one  with  which 
the  reporter  was  connected  had  been 
given  copies  and  one  newspaper  published 
the  telegram  in  its  entirety. 

Commissioner  Enright  referred  his 
claim  of  criminal  libel  to  the  district  at¬ 
torney,  but  that  official  deemed  the  publi¬ 
cation  by  the  judge  was  inadvertent  and 
without  design  or  intent.  The  matter 
was  not  presented  to  the  grand  jury,  but 
later  was  submitted  to  a  judge  of  Gen¬ 
eral  Sessions  as  a  magistrate  on  infor¬ 
mation.  _  After  several  hearings  the 
information  was  dismissed  and  no  Eirther 
proceedings  were  taken  against  Judge 
Corrigan. 

A  special  act  of  the  legislature  then 
was  passed  to  establish  Judge  Corrigan's 
claim  for  reimbursement  for  legal  serv¬ 
ices  and  expenses  incidental  to  the  hear¬ 
ings.  He  asserted  the  State  had  a  moral 
obligation  to  pay  the  costs  because  he 
had  been  made  to  stand  “the  burden  of 
an  investigation  not  of  his  own  seeking 
but  which  it  was  thought  would  redound 
to  the  public  w'elfare.” 

The  Court  of  Claims  holds  conclusively 
that  Judge  Corrigan  published  the  tele¬ 
gram  and  that  Commissioner  Enright 
had  reason  to  lielieve  him  guilty  of  libel. 

“Claimant's  expenses  were  incurred  by 
reason  of  his  own  acts  as  an  individual,” 
said_  the  court.  “There  would  have  been 
no  information  against  him  and  no  in¬ 
vestigation  of  his  actions  were  it  not  for 
the  publication  of  the  telegram.  Under 
such  circumstances,  it  is  difficult  to  see 
how  the  State  is  indebted  to  claimant.” 


SUES  FOR  DAILY’S  SITE 

Condemnation  suits  to  obtain  the  prop¬ 
erty  (tccupied  by  the  Los  Angeles  Times 
are  pending  in  Suiterior  Court  in  Los 
Angeles.  ITie  rear  of  the  Times  build¬ 
ing  comes  within  a  few  feet  of  the  front 
of  the  State  Hiiilding,  nearing  completion 
on  the  Civic  Center  site.  When  it  is  re¬ 
moved.  First  street  will  Ite  widened,  and 
the  site  occupied  by  the  Times  planted 
to  lawns  and  parkways.  The  Times  is 
preparing  plans  for  a  modern  new  plant 
across  the  street  at  First  and  Spring. 


J.  C.  NUCKOLS  PROMOTED 

John  B.  Gallagher,  publisher  of  the 
Louistfille  (Ky.)  Herald-Post,  on  E)ec. 
28  announced  appointment  of  J.  Cecil 
Nuckols,  as  advertising  manager.  Mr. 
Nuckols  has  been  a  member  of  the  ad¬ 
vertising  staff  six  years.  Before  joining 
the  Herald-Post  staff  Mr.  Nuckols  served 
eight  years  as  advertising  and  general 
sales  manager  of  the  S.  Oliermayer  Com- 
Iiany  of  Cincinnati. 


ITALIAN  EDITORS  MISS 
DEATH  IN  BOMB  PLOT 

Easton  Explosion  Reveals  Plan  to  Kill 
Italian  Newspaperman  —  Chicago 
A. P.  Refuses  Suspicious  Package — 
Reporter  Carries  Bomb  on  Lap 


Publishers  and  editors  of  Italian  news- 
pajicrs  were  the  targets  for  high-jxiw- 
ered  bombs  last  week,  lielieved  to  have 
lieen  sent  by  anti-Fascists.  Twelve 
bombs,  two  of  which  explixled,  killing 
two  postal  clerks  and  a  ballistics  expert, 
were  destined  for  delivery  to  several 
leading  Italians  of  this  country  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  newspapermen. 

Generoso  Pope,  publisher  of  II  Prog- 
resso,  Italian  paper  in  New  York,  and 
his  editor,  Italo  Falbo,  were  destined  to 
receive  two  of  the  bombs  mailed  at 
l^aston.  Pa.,  where  the  first  explosion 
occurred,  and  Oscar  Durante,  editor  of 
I.’Italia,  pro-Fascist  newspaper  of  Chi¬ 
cago,  was  one  of  the  intended  victims  of 
the  bomb  plot.  A  package  believed  to 
contain  a  bomb  was  receiv^  through  the 
mail  by  the  Associated  Press  in  Chicago. 
It  l)ore  the  name  Tony  Massilo,  which 
was  not  known  to  the  A.P.  management. 
The  postoffice  was  notified  to  take  it 
away,  but  postal  inspectors  failed  to  lo¬ 
cate  a  lK>mb. 

The  package  in  which  a  f)onib  was 
sent,  through  the  .\merican  Express 
Company,  to  Mr.  Durante  in  Chicago, 
bore  the  name  of  Mr.  Falbo  and  a  New 
'S'ork  address.  Mr.  Fallto,  who  was  one 
of  those  destined  for  a  bomb,  said  he  had 
sent  no  such  package. 

The  bomb  addressed  to  Dr.  Attilio 
Rosapepe.  Italian  consul  at  Young.stown. 
O..  which  was  located  in  the  express 
office  at  that  citv,  was  taken  to  a  quarry 
and  exploded.  On  the  trip  to  the  quarry, 
Herman  S.  Ronchek,  reporter  on  the 
Voungstnuit  Telegram,  not  only  Rxle  in 
the  car  in  which  detectives  were  taking 
the  infernal  machine,  but  carried  the 
l)omb  in  his  lap  the  entire  distance. 

The  IxMubs  addressed  to  Mr.  Pope  and 
Mr.  Falbo  never  reached  their  destina¬ 
tion.  They  were  discovered  in  Flaston 
after  the  explosion  in  the  postoffice 
there.  Mr.  Durante  received  the  package 
intended  for  him.  but  would  not  accent  it 
after  learning  of  the  Easton  explosions. 

MAKING  A.N.P.A.  RESERVATIONS 


Number  of  Firms  Already  Have  Taken 
Space  at  Waldorf-Astoria 

A  number  of  exhibit  room  reservations 
have  been  made  at  the  Waldorf-.\storia 
Hotel.  New  York,  in  connection  with  the 
annual  meetings  of  the  American  News¬ 
paper  Publishers’  .Association  and  the 
Associated  Press  to  be  held  next  .April. 

On  the  Grand  Ballroom  (third)  floor, 
snace  has  been  reserved  for  R.  Hoe  & 
Co.,  the  .A.N.P..A.  Bureau  of  Advertis¬ 
ing.  Wood  Newspaper  Machinery  Cor- 
rvoration.  arid  the  Addressograph  Com- 
nanv  .A.NT*. '.  headquarters  are  also 
located  on  this  floor. 

On  the  floor  ahovo  snare  has  Ireen 
taken  hv  the  General  F.lectrir  Comtnny. 
Home  Economics  Service  Corporation. 
Duplex  Printing  Press  Company,  Em¬ 
ployers  Reinsurance  Corporation.  Signode 
Steel  Strapping  Company.  Afarket  Re¬ 
search.  Inc..  Science  Service.  Inc..  Nea 
Service,  Inc..  Pollard-.Alling  Company. 
Walter  Scott  A-  Co..  Epitor  &  Pt’b- 
T.tsHF.R.  and  the  Goss  Printing  Press 
C  ompany. 

Meetings  will  be  held  in  the  Grand 
Ballroom,  on  one  side  of  which  is  the 
registration  space,  and  on  the  other  side 
small  meeting  rooms  and  space  for 
secretaries. 


“A.  P.”  PECK,  A.P.  EDITOR, 
GETS  “AP”  AUTO  LICENSE 

46  A  L”  PECK  (“A.P,”)  telegraph 
editor  of  the  yfrwonia  (Conn.) 
Evening  Sentinel  who  handles  As¬ 
sociated  Press  copy  all  day  and 
like  every  newspaperman  looks  for. 
ward  to  the  rest  that  comes  at  “30” 
for  the  day,  has  been  issued  his 
automobile  license  plates  for  this 
vear.  The  marker  numbers  are 
“AP  30”, 


ARMY  OF  TAX  EATERS 
INCUBUS  OF  CITIES 

Rapacity  of  Political  Job  Holders 
Undermined  Prosperity,  Col.  R.  R. 
McCormick  Tells  Advertising 
Staff 


Col.  R.  R.  McCormick,  publisher  of 
the  Chicago  Tribune,  declared  that  arm¬ 
ies  of  tax  eaters  are  at  the  root  of  na¬ 
tional  and  world  depression  and  a  key  to 
a  return  of  good  times  lies  in  demobiliz¬ 
ing  the  tax  -spenders  and  political  pay 
rollers  in  an  address  on  “The  Coming 
Year”  delivered  Saturday  evening,  Jan.  2, 
at  the  annual  banquet  of  the  Tribune 
advertising  department. 

“M’hat  can  anybody  say.”  asked  Col. 
McCormick  in  his  concluding  remarks, 
“to  a  civilization  brought  to  bankruptcy 
after  13  years  of  peace,  by  the  rapacity, 
not  of  any  conquering  tyrants,  but  of  an 
army  of  political  job  holders? 

“Heaven  he  thanked  that  we  are  big 
enough  and  our  influence  is  wide  enough 
to  conquer  the  political  incubus  which 
has  been  leading  us  towards  destruction." 

William  E.  Donahue,  advertising  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Tribune,  was  the  toastma.ster 
at  the  banquet,  which  opened  the  23rd 
semi-annual  convention  of  the  Tribune 
advertising  department.  More  than  2-'>0 
attended  the  dinner  at  the  Drake  hotel, 
where  additional  sessions  were  held  this 
week. 

Speakers  at  the  final  meetintr  on  Wed¬ 
nesday  included  \V,  E.  Macfarlane,  busi¬ 
ness  man.ager;  D.  F.  McMahon,  local 
advertising  manager:  C.  S.  Renham.  na¬ 
tional  advertising  manager;  C.  M.  Camp- 
liell,  classified  advertising  manaeer;  and 
W.  T.  Bvrnes.  manager  of  the  husiness 
survey  department. 


11-YEAR  STOCK  TABLE  COMPILED 

Record  of  All  Shares  for  1920—31 

Published  in  N.  Y.  Sun  Table 

Xev  ^'orb  S’ln's  annual  financial  re¬ 
view,  Ian.  4,  published  a  table,  occupying 
more  than  three  full  pages,  giving  the 
hieh  and  low  quotations,  stock  dividends, 
snlit-ups  and  other  distributions  of  all 
listed  stocks  on  the  New  York  Stock 
Exchange  for  the  neriod  1920-1931  in¬ 
clusive  and  the  closing  1931  prices.  The 
table  presented  at  a  glance  an  11 -year 
nerioil  which  is  the  most  significant  the 
New  York  exchange  has  witnessed  in  its 
long  history. 

Several  men  in  the  Sun’s  stock  room 
devoted  part  of  their  time  for  two  months 
compiling  the  extensive  table,  involving 
tens  of  thousands  of  figtires  which  had 
to  be  carefully  checked  for  accuracy. 

Manv  W.-v11  Street  brokers  have  com¬ 
plimented  the  Sun  on  the  unusual  table 
and  are  keening  it  for  a  ready  reference 
of  the  neriod  covered. 

The  table  was  made  up  in  two  columns 
to  a  page,  a  line  for  each  stock  listing 
running  four  columns  wide.  It  started 
with  the  stock  name,  then  the  close,  high, 
low  and  dividend  figures  for  1931.  19.30, 
19.?9.  1028.  1927,  1926  and  1920-2.'i.  The 
table  was  set  in  7-point  type. 

OFFERING  COLOR 

The  Philadelphia  Record  has  started 
printing  two-color  advertisements  follow¬ 
ing  the  installation  of  new  presses  which 
began  last  summer.  The  first  double 
color  display  was  taken  by  the  Warner 
Brothers  for  their  Philadelphia  Mast- 
Ivaum  theatre  and  was  inserted  among 
the  usual  theatrical  display  of  the  day. 


RANDAU  IS  PROMOTED 
BY  UNITED  PRESS 

Former  Sales  Manager  Named  General 
Business  Manager  to  Succeed 
Hugh  Baillie,  Appointed  Vice- 
President  Last  April 


Clem  J.  Randau,  formerly  sales  man¬ 
ager  of  United  Press  Associations,  has 
been  appointed  general  business  man¬ 


Clem  J.  Randau 


ager,  it  was  announced  Jan.  6,  by  Karl 
.A.  Bickel,  president.  Mr.  Randau  had 
been  acting  general  business  manager 
since  last  .April,  when  Hugh  Baillie,  who 
had  held  that  jxisition,  was  apixiinted 
executive  vice-president. 

Mr.  Randau  is  a  graduate  of  Stanford 
k'niversity  and  received  his*  early  news- 
paiH:r  training  on  the  Los  Angeles  Ex¬ 
press  in  both  the  news  and  advertising 
departments.  He  served  in  the  war  as 
a  combat  aviator  in  the  U.  S.  Army. 

In  1919  Mr.  Randau  joined  United 
Press  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  He  was  a 
staff  man  and  wire  editor  in  the  San 
I'rancisco  bureau,  and,  later,  manager  of 
the  Lf)s  Angeles  <iffice.  In  1920  he  was 
brought  east  as  a  business  representa¬ 
tive  in  the  tliicago  and  New  York 
offices.  He  was  made  sales  manager  in 
1926. 

BLIGH  SUCCEEDS  TROWER 

Prudden  Staff  Man  Now  Advertising 
Manager,  Syracuse  Herald 

Walter  Bligh  has  been  appointed  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  of  the  Syracuse 
(N.Y.)  Herald,  effective  Jan.  1.  He  suc¬ 
ceeds  J.  E.  Trower,  resigned. 

Mr.  Bligh  has  had  many  years’  experi¬ 
ence  with  various  newspapers.  He  was 
in  charge  of  Prudden,  King  &  Prudden, 
Inc.,  special  representatives’  Syracuse 
office  before  joining  the  Herald. 

He  will  be  succeeded  in  the  Prudden 
office  by  D.  Dingman  of  the  New  York 
organization. 


DAILY  IN  RECEIVERSHIP 

The  Jonesboro  Tribune  Company,  Inc., 
publisher  of  the  Jonesboro  (Ark.)  Tri¬ 
bune  and  the  Craighead  County  Journal, 
filed  a  voluntary  petition  of  bankruptcy 
Jan.  1,  and  James  F.  Young,  Jr.,  vice- 
president  and  general  manager  has  been 
appointed  as  temporary  receiver.  Filing 
of  the  petition  followed  the  action  of 
employes  who  attempted  to  collect  $2,000 
alleged  due  in  back  salaries. 

WOODWARD  APPOINTED 

John  R.  Woodward.  Inc.,  well-known 
firm  of  special  representatives.  New 
York,  has  taken  over  the  national  adver¬ 
tising  representation  of  the  Memphis 
Commercial  Appeal  and  Evening  Ap¬ 
peal  of  which  (jeorge  Morris  is  editor 
and  publi.sher. 


SEEKS  TAX  REFUND 

•A  petition  has  Iteen  presented  to  the 
United  States  Board  of  Tax  Appeals  by 
the  (iazette  Company,  Cedar  Rapids, 
la.,  asking  redetermination  of  a  deficiency 
tax  of  $660.01  on  incomes  for  1929. 
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CAPITAL  MOURNS  PASSING  OF^OULAHAN 


Beloved  Dean  of  Washington  Correspondents  Laid  to  Rest  With  Impressive  Honors — President  and 
Mrs.  Hoover  Attend  Funeral  Services — Heartfelt  Tributes  Paid  by  Leaders  of  Press  and  Nation 


Funeral  services  for  Richard  V. 

Oulahaii.  chief  Washington  corre¬ 
spondent  of  the  New  York  Times,  were 
held  in  Holy  Trinity  Church  in  George¬ 
town,  Jan.  2,  attended  by  President  and 
Mrs.  Hoover,  Secretary  of  State  Henry 
L  Stinison,  and  many  other  high  gov¬ 
ernment  officials,  representatives  of  for¬ 
eign  countries,  delegations  from  organi¬ 
zations  in  which  Mr.  Oulahan  had  been 
a  member,  and  hundreds  of  friends. 

Following  the  services  the  body  of  the 
eminent  newspaperman  was  buried  in 
Rock  Creek  Cemetery  with  a  private 
ceremony  attended  only  by  members  of 
the  family,  including  the  widow,  Mrs. 
Sue  Courts  Oulahan,  their  children. 
Courts  Oulahan  and  Miss  Sudan  Oula¬ 
han,  and  another  son  by  a  first  marriage, 
Richard  V.  Oulahan,  Ir.,  of  Ashville, 
N.C. 

Seldom  in  the  history  of  journalism 
has  a  newspaperman  been  so  honored. 
David  Lawrence,  in  an  account  of  Mr. 
Oulahan's  career,  summed  up  the  im¬ 
pressiveness  of  the  funeral  ceremony  by 
saying:  “No  President,  or  jurist  or  public 
official  had  a  dce]K‘r  tribute  of  affection 
and  respect  paid  to  his  memory.” 

President  and  Mrs.  Hoover  arrived 
at  the  church  ten  minutes  before  the 
services  began.  Throughout  the  services 
the  President  was  visibly  moved  at  the 
loss  of  the  man  whom  he  termed  “an 
out.standing  journali.st.  a  good  friend 
and  wise  counsellor.”  The  President 
and  Mrs.  Hoover  were  accompanied  by 
the  four  members  of  the  secretariat, 
Theodore  (i.  Joslin,  Lawrence  Ritchie, 
Walter  H.  Newton  and  (ieorge  H.  Hast¬ 
ings. 

Large  blocks  of  seats  were  occupied 
by  newspaper  correspondents.  Out¬ 
standing  in  this  group  was  the  delega¬ 
tion  from  the  Gridiron  Club,  a  limited 
dining  club  of  50  members,  all  veteran 
corresjwndents,  at  whose  two  dinners 
annually  Mr.  Oulahan  had  played  a 
prominent  role  for  years. 

Across  the  auditorium  sat  another 
large  group,  representing  the  National 
Press  Club.  Other  delegations  repre¬ 
sented  the  Senate  and  House  Press  Gal¬ 
leries.  the  Overseas  Writers,  the  W'o- 
men’s  National  Press  Gub,  and  the  Al¬ 
falfa  Club. 

The  New  York  Times  was  represented 
by  Arthur  Hays  Sulzberger,  vice-presi¬ 
dent  of  the  New  York  Times  Company, 
Frederick  T.  Birchall,  acting  managing 
editor  of  the  Times,  and  members  of  the 
paper’s  Washington  bureau. 

The  services  at  the  church  were  sol¬ 
emnized  by  a  low  mass,  at  which  the 
Most  Rev.  Mgr.  Edward  Buckey,  offi¬ 
ciated,  assisted  by  Rev.  Peter  V.  Mas- 
terson,  S._J.,  of  the  faculty  of  C^vrge- 
town  University.  Monsignor  Buckey 
paid  a  glowing  tribute  to  the  former 
dean  of  capital  news  gatherers,  refer¬ 
ring  to  him,  as  “a  recorder  and  inter¬ 
preter  of  passing  events  equalled  hy  few 
and  perhaps  surpassed  by  none.”  He 
was,  said  Monsignor  Buckey,  “a  man 
of  great  heart,  whose  loss  will  be  felt 
not  only  in  this  community  but  through- 
out  the  nation.” 

No  flowers  were  u.sed  in  the  church, 
e.xcept  the  Christmas  decorations.  The 
coffin  was  covered  with  a  blanket  of 
lilies  and  violets,  sent  by  the  New  York 
Times,  on  which  rested  a  bouquet  of 
roses  from  the  White  House  green¬ 
houses,  sent  by  President  and  Mrs. 
Hoover. 

Mrs.  Oulahan  was  escorted  into  and 
from  the  church  by  Richard  Oulahan, 
followed  by  other  meml)ers  of  the  fam- 
jly  and  four  members  of  the  New  York 
Times. 

_  .\mong  those  who  attended  the  serv¬ 
ices  besides  President  and  Mrs.  Hoover 
JtKi  Secretary  Stimson,  were  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Edward  Everett  Gann,  represent¬ 
ing  Vice  President  Charles  C.  Curtis; 
Nobil  Giacomo  de  Martino,  the  Italian 
Ambassador;  Herr  Friedrich  W.  von 
Prittwitz  und  Gaffron,  the  German  Am¬ 


bassador  ;  Count  Laszlo  Szechenyi,  Mm-  mourned  by  its  rank  and  file  in  the  sense 
ister  of  Hungary;  Michael  Mac  White,  of  a  personal  loss  to  such  an  extent  as  is 
Minister  of  the  Irish  Free  State.  Pierre  Mr.  Oulahan. 

Blanchetai,  Charge  d’.Affaires  “By  his  death  we  have  lost  a  beloved 
of  the  French  Embassy ;  Captain  Gordon  associate  whose  outstanding  character  as 


Left  to  right:  Mrs.  Hoover,  President  Hoover,  and  I^ewis  Wood  of  the 
New  York  Times  staff  leaving  Holy  Trinity  Church,  Washington,  after  attend- 
ing  funeral  services  for  Richard  V.  Oulahan, 


Gordon-Smith.  former  military  attache 
of  the  ^’iigoslavian  Legation,  represent¬ 
ing  Dr.  Leonide  Pitamic,  the  Yugosla¬ 
vian  Minister. 

-Also  attending  were  Senator  William 
E.  Borah  of  Idaho,  former  Senator 
Henry  J.  .Allen  of  Kansas,  Harry  S. 
New,  former  Postmaster- General ; 
Finis  J.  (-arrett,  judge  of  the  United 
States  Court  of  Customs  and  Appeals ; 
Representative  .Sol  Bloom  of  New  York; 
.Arthur  .A.  Ballantine,  assistant  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Treasury ;  Frau  Rudolf  Leit- 
ner,  wife  of  the  Counsellor  of  the  (ier- 
man  Embassy ;  Lady  Lewis,  wife  of  Sir 
Wilniott  Lewis,  corresiiondent  of  the 
London  Times,  the  latter  being  ill  at 
home. 

A  brief  private  service  was  held  at 
the  Oulahan  home  preceding  the  services 
in  the  church.  A  profusion  of  floral 
tributes  were  in  the  rooms  in  which  the 
services  were  held. 

At  the  ceremony  at  the  cemetery  the 
(iridiron  Chib  quartet  stood  apart  from 
the  grave  and  sang  "Come  .All  A’e 
I'aithful”  as  the  funeral  party  was  dis¬ 
embarking  from  the  motor  cars. 

The  National  Press  Club  made  public 
the  following  tribute  following  the 
funeral  services : 

“In  memoriam  of  Richard  V.  Oulahan, 

“Resolved,  That  in  behalf  of  the  en¬ 
tire  memliership  of  the  National  Press 
Club  the  board  of  governors  adopts  these 
resolutions  in  tribute  to  the  memory  of 
our  late  fellow-member  and  distinguished 
colleague,  Richard  V.  Oulahan. 

“The  National  Press  Club  has  lost  by 
death  many  distinguished  and  beloved 
members.  None  are  more  genuinely 


a  journalist  reflected  high  honor  upon 
our  profession  and  whose  memorj’  is  a 
worthy  inspiration  for  all  time. 

“It  is  fitting  that  we  should  record 
.Mr.  Oulahan’s  per.sonal  qualities  as  they 
were  revealed  to  the  members  of  his  club 
in  our  daily  contact.  His  was  a  sterling 
character.  Its  genuineness  was  reflected 
in  his  gentlemanly  demeanor  at  all  times, 
his  high-minded  sense  of  duty  to  his 
profession  and  to  the  public,  his  unself¬ 
ishness,  his  kindness,  his  understanding 
and  his  wholesome  good-fellowship. 

“The  best  expression  of  our  feeling  is 
found  in  the  words  of  Kipling’s  ‘Dedica¬ 
tion,’  where  it  was  said  that 

He  scarce  had  need  to  doff  his  pride  or 

_SlouKh  the  dross  of  earth  — 

K’en  as  he  trfnl  that  day  to  (iod  so  walked 
he  from  his  hirth 

In  simtdeness  ami  Kcntleness  and  honour 

And  clean  mirth. 

“Resolved  further.  That  a  copy  of 
these  resolutions  be  spread  upon  the  offi¬ 
cial  minutes  of  the  board  of  governors 
and  that  a  copy  be  transmitted  to  Mrs. 
Oulahan  that  we  may  extend  to  her  and 
to  the  members  of  the  family  an  expres¬ 
sion  of  our  sincere  sympathy  and  our 
heartfelt  condolence. 

“.Attest ; 

“Eugene  S.  Leggett, 
“President. 

“Oliver  B.  Lerch, 

“Secretary.” 

Soon  after  Mr.  Oulahan  died.  Pres¬ 
ident  Hoover  sent  the  following  message 
to  Mrs.  Oulahan;  “The  White  House, 
Washington, 
Dec.  30,  1931. 

“Dear  Mrs.  Oulahan: 

“I  have  learned  with  profound  regret 


of  the  death  of  your  husband.  Richard 
y.  Oulahan  was  an  outstanding  journal¬ 
ist,  a  good  friend  and  wise  counsellor. 
Few  writers  of  our  day  have  done  more 
to  disseminate  truth  regarding  national 
affairs,  always  for  the  advancement  of 
our  country.  He  was  highly  deserving 
of  the  designation  voluntarily  given  to 
him  by  his  fellow  journalists,  “dean”  of 
the  corps  of  Washington  correspondents. 
His  passing  is  a  personal  loss  to  me. 
Mrs.  Hoover  joins  with  me  in  express¬ 
ing  heartfelt  sympathy  to  you  and 
yours. 

“Yours  faithfully, 

“Hkriujit  Hixwer.” 

The  press  was  unanimous  and  articu¬ 
late  in  its  sense  of  loss.  Newspapers 
througliout  the  country,  executives  of 
which  had  followed  Mr.  Oulahan’s 
career,  printed  heartfelt  memorials  to  the 
correspondent. 

The  lYashington  Evening  Star  said : 

“Mr.  Oulahan  was  proud  of  his  call¬ 
ing.  He  believed  that  a  newspaper  re¬ 
porter  is  a  public  servant,  and  that  it 
is  the  duty  of  a  reporter  to  be  far  more 
than  industrious ;  that  he  should  be 
painstaking,  fair,  a  seeker  always  for 
the  facts,  an  honest  analyzer  and  inter¬ 
preter  of  the  news.  Mr.  Oulahan  epito¬ 
mized  in  himself  these  various  qualifi¬ 
cations.  He  had  a  keen  sense  of  respon¬ 
sibility  to  his  paper,  the  public  and  the 
country.  ... 

“Mr.  Oulahan’s  was  a  delightful  per¬ 
sonality.  He  had  the  wit  and  humor  of' 
his  Irish  forebears,  and  a  great  kindli¬ 
ness.  He  was  an  inspiration  to  many 
younger  men,  some  of  them  starting  in 
his  chosen  profession,  and  an  aid  to 
them  whenever  opportunity  offered.  He 
was  an  honor  to  his  profession.  He  will 
be  long  rememl)ered  by  those  who  knew 
him  as  always  a  gallant  figure.” 

“Industrious  ami  conscientious,  meticu¬ 
lous  in  preserving  the  confidence  rejiosed 
in  him.”  said  the  li'ashinglon  Daily 
News,  “he  inspired  on  all  sides  the  high¬ 
est  respect,  which  his  unusual  charm 
often  transmuted  into  real  affection. 

“His  tine  bearing,  gracious  manner  and 
peculiar,  solemn  humor,  made  him  not¬ 
able  in  all  his  contacts,  of  which  the 
principal  were  those  of  the  plain  re- 
ix)rter.  His  private  opinions  were  main¬ 
tained  apart  from  his  reiK)rting.  and.  pre¬ 
serving  this  distinction,  he  reached  a 
balance  that  g.ive  practical  expressiem  to 
the  finest  traditions  of  his  profession.” 

“In  the  vast  panarama  of  national 
affairs,”  the  IVashington  Post  said,  “he 
told  the  truth  and  yet  commanded  the 
affection  of  men  of  all  political  faith.” 

The  lYashington  Herald  said  that  Mr. 
Oulahan’s  death  “leaves  a  gap  in  the 
local  press  group  that  can  never  be  filled 
in  quite  the  same  fashion.”  His  career, 
the  Herald  said,  “is  a  revelation  of  the 
IK)ssibilities  his  profession  offers.” 

The  Nejv  York  Herald  Tribune  said; 

“It  would  be  difficult  to  exaggerate 
the  importance  of  such  a  career,  outla.st- 
ing  I’residents  and  Premiers,  watching 
wars  come  and  go.  His  judgment  was 
sought  hy  many  public  men.  Confidence 
in  his  word,  in  the  utter  integrity  of  his 
mind  and  character,  was  unquestioned. 
Throughout  his  labor  for  the  newspapers 
which  he  represented  he  lived  up  to  the 
best  traditions  of  his  calling.  His  ex¬ 
ample  will  he  sorely  missed,  and  his 
gracious  and  lovable  nature  will  be 
grievously  mourned  by  a  host  of  friends. 

The  New  York  Evening  Post  praised 
his  dualities  as  a  reiMirter:  “He  never 
let  himself  grow  into  the  observant  role 
of  elder  statesman.  He  was  no  commen¬ 
tator  or  interpretationist.  He  was  re¬ 
corder  and  reporter.  News,  news  and 
again  news,  the  formula  of  his  great 
newspai)er,  was  ever  his  own  formula. 
In  this  troublous  year,  when  wise  heads 
and  experienced  hands  are  supremely 
needed,  American  journalism  and  the 
•American  people  will  miss  Richard  Oula¬ 
han.  Along  with  his  charming  personality, 
(Continued  on  page  37) 
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LOWERED  RATES  WILL  MEAN  POORER 
PAPERS,  POORER  AMERICA— BUTLER 

Drive  by  Large  Advertisers,  if  Successful,  Will  Lower  Efficiency 
of  Dailies  Already  Operating  on  Reduced  Budgets,  Pub¬ 
lisher  Says — Radio,  Color  Printing,  Added  Problems 

(Text  of  ail  Address  by  Charles  K.  Butler,  chairman  of  board.  Inland  Daily  Press 
Association  and  publisher,  Mankato  (Minn.)  hree  Press  at  the  banquet  of  the 
American  Assodation  of  Schools  and  Departments  of  Journalism  and  Ameriea^i 
Association  of  Teachers  of  Journlism,  Curtis  Hotel,  Minneapolis,  Dec.  29.) 


WILSON  SUCCEEDS  WHEELER 


Chari.es  R.  IU-tlkk 


IHAVK  l)een  asked  to  talk  to  you  on 
some  of  the  economic  trends  in  news- 
I)ai)er  publishing.  In  times  like  these, 

_ wlien  the  six 

per  cent  ImmkIs 
of  certain  gov- 
ernnicnts  sell  for 
less  than  their 
five  IKT  cent 
bonds  equally  se¬ 
cured  ;  when  tlie 
sliares  of  our 
greatest  indus¬ 
trial  enterprises 
are  selling  for  a 
fraction  of  their 
iMMik  value  and 
ni  o  s  t  of  our 
I)riniary  c  o  m  - 
nxKlities  are  be¬ 
ing  inarketc*d  at  less  than  their  cost  of 
I)r(Kluction,  the  movements  in  the  world's 
trade  and  commerce  are  scarcely  to  be 
designated  as  trends.  They  take  on  more 
of  the  nature  of  a  stampe<le. 

In  many  branches  of  m  lnstry  the  in¬ 
tensity  of  these  economic  movements  has 
bec-ome  highly  disquieting ;  and  while  to 
the  eye  of  the  casual  observer  the  pub¬ 
lishing  industry  has  seemed  t<t  be  some¬ 
what  immune  from  their  ravages,  the 
experienced  publisher  realizes  that  this 
is  far  from  true. 

The  newspaiH>r  world  this  past  year 
has  been  watchfully  observant  of  three 
outstanding  intrusions  into  its  field  of 
operations.  ( )ne  of  these,  the  ra<lio,  is 
not  a  new  visitor.  The  newspajK-rs  have 
largely  adiusted  themselves  to  the  shifts 
in  the  national  advertising  budget  which 
radio  has  brought  about  and  there  is  a 
progressive  stiffening  of  i)ublisher  back- 
laines  against  its  unreasonable  demands 
for  free  publicitv. 

The  second  intruder,  not  necessarily 
an  unfricMidly  one.  although  hringing  a 
train  of  problems  in  its  wake,  is  the  use 
of  color  in  newspaper  advertising  pages. 

1  am  willing  to  leave  the  a))praisal  of 
this  factor  to  some  one  more  concerne:! 
with  it  than  I  am. 

Hut  the  third  item  is  the  one  of  most 
recent  development,  and  is  one  which 
concerns  not  only  ncwsi)ai>er  publishers, 
but  the  whole  journalistic  fraternitv.  It 
is  the  atla''k  on  newspaper  advertising 
rates.  And  it  is  to  that  that  I  direct 
yoii>-  attention. 

The  decline  in  newsi)apei  advertising 
linage  was  probably  more  abruitt  during 
19.^0  than  in  19.11.  but  the  steady  dwindl¬ 
ing  during  the  i«st  12  montus.  added  to 
the  severe  losses  of  Iff.lff.  has  brought 
the  advertising  figures  of  the  average 
newsjaiter,  Iv.th  in  linage  and  in  dollars, 
down  to  a  jtoint  where  they  are  causing 
manv  a  publisher  grave  concern. 

This  is  particularly  true  of  the  Sunday 
newspaper  which  in  more  than  one  in¬ 
stance  is  eating  up  all  the  profits  i)ro- 
duced  the  other  six  days  of  the  week  and 
even  going  beyond  that  into  red  figures. 
The  situation  in  the  magazine  field  is 
one  with  which  I  am  not  so  familiar, 
but  a  glance  through  recent  issues  of 
some  of  our  leading  weeklies  and 
monthlies  would  indicate  that  all  is  not 
well  there. 

I  .stress  this  feature  of  advertising 
linage,  for  in  normal  times  it  furnishes 
about  70  per  cent  of  the  gross  income  of 
the  average  newspaper.  The  gross  in¬ 
come  from  circulation  on  the  newsjMiper 
of  10.000  circulation  just  about  jays  the 
bill  for  newsprint,  presswork.  mailing 
and  circulation  costs.  The  remainder, 
the  composing  room,  editorial  and  ex¬ 
ecutive  costs  of  the  taper  must  be  sup- 
pliH  bv  the  advertising  revenue,  out  of 
which  also  must  come  the  paper’s  profit. 
In  the  case  of  the  paper  with  larger 


circulation,  circulation  revenue  falls  far 
.short  of  covering  the  items  first  men- 
tionerl.  There,  even  more,  is  the  adver¬ 
tising  revenue  the  life  bl(KKl  of  the 
publication. 

Hut  in  addition  to  the  losses  sustained 
in  advertising  revenue  through  lessening 
volume,  partly  the  result  of  general  busi¬ 
ness  conditions,  partly  the  result  of  the 
diversion  of  advertising  dollars  to  the 
radio  and  other  media,  now  comes  an 
attack  from  a  new  (piarter;  namely,  the 
demand  for  lower  rates. 

Strange  to  say  this  was  voiced  first 
by  the  agencies,  whose  income  is  sup- 
jMisedlv  derived  from  commissions  paid 
i)y  the  publishers.  One  of  the  leading 
agencies  has  recently  been  actively  en¬ 
gaged  in  circularizing  the  entire  news- 
l>ai)er  field  with  suggestions,  which 
amount  almost  to  demands  that  news¬ 
paper  rates  generally  be  lowered.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  last  two  weeks  a’l  international 
soap  manufacturer  which  is  a  large  user 
of  space  in  the  larger  newspapers  has 
sent  telegrams  thr<-atiuing  to  curtail  or 
completely  eliminate  its  schedules  for  the 
months  immediatelv  ahead  unless  rates 
are  adjusted  downward  in  its  favor. 

This  menace  to  the  rate  structure  is 
much  more  serious  than  that  of  the  re¬ 
duced  linage.  Its  damaging  effects  uikui 
the  whole  profession,  whose  future  mem¬ 
bers  you  are  training,  are  beyond  imme¬ 
diate  calculation;  for  the  present  rate 
structure  and  tlie  present  highly  in¬ 
tegrated  mechanism  for  providing  adver¬ 
tising  and  merchandising  service  to  the 
national  manufacturer  have  been  built  up 
together,  and  if,  under  ))resent  reduced 
linage  the  rates  also  are  to  be  reduced, 
the  resulting  changes  in  the  staffs  of 
advertising  agencies,  special  representa¬ 
tives.  newspaper  advertising  departments 
and  editorial  departments  will  mean 
greatlv  lesseni-d  opportunities  for  future 
emidoyment  and  advancement  of  the 
young  men  and  women  now  training  for 
journalistic  can-ers. 

L’p  to  now.  the  nietrojHilitan  publish¬ 
ers —  (and  on  their  opinion  and  attitude, 
we  lesser  publishers  must  stand  or  fall ) 
— have  stood  firmly  in  opposition  to  the 
demand  for  rate  reduction.  They  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  itresent  high  conception  ot 
the  newspaper's  place  in  the  nation's  and 
the  Community's  affairs  must  be  main- 
taiii'.'d :  that  the  education  <if  the  public 
in  the  constantly  widening  array  of 
iirol'lems  confronting  us — economic,  po¬ 
litical  and  social  -can  best  be  accom- 
lished  through  this  existing  agency  ;  but 
that  the  task  grows  bigger  every  day  and 
that  it  cannot  be  done  efficiently  on  a 
narrowing  budget.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
the  advertisers  can  be  made  to  see  that 
jMMir  newspaiHTS  will  mean  a  ]KK)rer 
.Xmerica, — i)oorer  in  its  outbxtk  on  life; 
p<M>rer  in  its  social  standards — poorer  in 
its  comprehension  of  the  nation’s  and  the 
world's  affairs — and  that  such  an  .Amer¬ 
ica  can  onlv  mean  a  poorer  market  for 
the  things  they  have  to  sell. 


Appointed  Manager  of  Chicago  Amer¬ 
ican’s  Automobile  Advertising 

Herbert  D.  Wilson  has  been  appointerl 
manager  of  the  Chicaqo  American  auto¬ 
mobile  advertising  department  as  well 
a  s  automobile 
editor  of  the 
paper.  He  suc¬ 
ceeds  Franklin  C. 

Wheeler,  w  h  o 
has  been  named 
advertising  d  i  - 
rector  of  the 
li'  a  s  h  i  n  </  t  o  n 
(D.C. )  Herald. 

Mr.  Wilson  has 
been  a  meml)er 
of  the  display 
advertising  de¬ 
partment  of  the 
American  for  10 
years,  having 

handled  the  real  estate  advertising  de¬ 
partment  and  financial  advertising.  He 
was  then  transferred  to  the  R(Klney  K. 
Hckhic  organization,  several  years  having 
lieen  sitent  in  the  automobile  advertising 
department. 

In  addition  to  his  new  duties.  Mr. 
Wilson  will  be  in  charge  of  the  Chicago 
automobile  department  for  the  Hoone 
organization. 


LEADERS  PAY  TRIBUTE 
TO  ADVERTISING 

Year-End  'Statement*  Avoid  Predic¬ 
tion  But  Stre*s  Value  of  Aggres¬ 
sive  Promotion — Newspaper 
Flexibility  Praised 


Herbert  H.  Wilso.n 


CHANGES  IN  GRAND  RAPIDS 

Sparks  and  Barnes  Become  Assistant 
Publishers  of  Herald 

Several  changes  in  the  executive  de¬ 
partment  of  the  (hand  Rapids  (Mich.  I 
Herald  were  annouiued  Jan.  1  by  the 
publisher.  Russell  J.  Hoyle. 

Ray  Harnes,  |)resident  and  manager  of 
the  Xcwsi)aper  Kngraving  company,  be¬ 
comes  assistant  iniblisher  in  charge  of 
advertising,  and  will  retain  his  position 
with  the  engraving  firm,  which  is  affili- 
atcrl  with  the  Herald. 

b  rank  M.  .S])arks,  editor,  was  apixfinted 
assistant  publisher  in  charge  of  tlie  edi¬ 
torial  department.  and  Carl  M.  .Saunders, 
associate  eflitor,  was  made  erlitor.  The 
managing  eflitor.  John  F.  Wurz,  becfimes 
associate  editor  and  managing  editor. 

Jarnes  C.  \‘an  Xorman  remains  as  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  and  Clarence  J.  Tofit 
continues  as  business  and  circulation 
manager.  .Ml  of  these  men  have  been 
with  the  Heralfl  at  least  l.s  vears. 


BASEBALL  WRITERS  MEET 

Daniid  .M.  Daniel  of  the  .Vcie  York 
U’orld-Telenram  and  William  J.  Slocum 
tif  the  .\  ere  )  ork  .  Imerican  were  re¬ 
elected  chairman  and  secretary-treasurer, 
respectively,  of  the  Xew  York  Chapter 
of  the  Haseball  Writers'  .Association  of 
.\merica,  Dec.  .10,  at  a  meeting  in  the 
ffffices  of  the  Xew  ^’ork  .American 
I.eauue  Haseball  t  lub.  Hoth  were  com¬ 
mended  for  their  work  in  the  past  year, 
which  included  arrangement  of  the  Van- 
kees-(jiants-Robins  series  which  netted 
$I(X).(Kn  for  the  unemployed.  Plans 
were  fliscussed  for  the  dinner  and  min¬ 
strel  show  to  be  given  by  the  writers. 
Jan.  .11  at  the  Hotel  ComnuKlore.  .A 
committee  was  appointed  to  co-operate 
with  Yankee  officials  in  the  erectifm  of 
a  memorial  tablet  to  the  late  Miller 
Huggins. 


TO  REOPEN  PAPER  MILL 

The  F'ort  William  mill  of  the  Ahitibi 
Power  and  Paper  Comiwny  will  resume 
operations,  with  one  machine,  Jan.  15. 
according  to  an  announcement  of  R. 
WiLson,  vice-president  and  managing 
director.  In  all  prohabilitv  two  machines 
will  be  in  operatifin  by  March  15,  Mr. 
Wilson  stated.  The  mill  has  l)een  idle 
since  January.  19,11. 


PRINTING  PRESSMEN  RE-ELECT 

Major  Ge<)rge  L.  Herry,  president  of 
the  International  Printing  Pressmen  and 
Assistants’  Union  of  Xorth  .America,  was 
re-elected  to  that  ix>st  for  a  ftmr-year 
term,  it  was  announced  Jan.  .1,  at  Press¬ 
men's  Home,  Tenn.  Vice-presidents  re- 
el^tefl  were:  William  McHugh.  Kansas 
City,  Mo.;  Shuford  H.  Marks,  C'hicago; 
P.  J.  O’Donnell.  Detroit;  and  (ieorge  R. 
Hrunet.  Montreal.  Joseph  C.  Orr,  Press¬ 
men’s  Home,  was  re-elected  secretary  and 
treasurer. 


RETURNS  TO  PARIS 

John  A.  Pickering,  formerly  rewrite 
man.  A' etc  York  Sun,  has  returned  to  the 
Paris  Herald  as  cable  editor.  He  was 
at  one  time  with  the  Chicago  Tribune, 
and  the  -Vctc  ]'ork  Herald  Tribune. 


SPECIAL  APPOINTED 

B.  A.  Ohlander.  Denver,  Col.,  has 
been  appf>inted  national  advertising  rep¬ 
resentative  of  the  Fort  Collins  (Col.) 
Leader. 


Year-end  statements  by  business  lead¬ 
ers,  refraining  in  general  from  predic¬ 
tions  of  a  business  revival,  paid  tribute 
to  advertising  in  a  number  of  cases: 

George  W.  Hill,  president  of  the 
American  Tobacco  Company,  said  that 
cigarette  pngluction  for  the  industry  will 
show  a  slight  decrease  when  complete 
figures  ff>r  1D31  are  available.  "This  is 
not  discouraging."  ht^  added,  "to  those 
companies  that  have  faith  in  their  prod¬ 
ucts  and  that  express  that  faith  in  con¬ 
structive  sales  activity.  A  large  part  of 
that  sales  activity  must  be  exitressed  in 
forceful  advertising,  and  in  19.12  the 
American  Tobacco  Company  will  con¬ 
tinue  the  aggressive  advertising  policies 
that  have  characterized  its  sales  efforts 
during  the  last  few  years." 

\\  .  K.  Kellogg,  founder  of  the  Kellogg 
Company,  Hattie  Creek,  Mich.,  gave 
much  of  the  credit  for  that  company’s 
continuation  of  a  (luarter-century  of 
steady  advances  to  the  judicious  use  of 
newspai)er  advertising.  "We  are  taking 
full  advantage,"  he  said,  "of  the  flexibil¬ 
ity  j)ermitted  by  this  medium  which  may 
be  used  generally  or  concentrated  in  cer¬ 
tain  sections  or  wherever  the  need  seems 
to  be  greatest.  This  method  has  proved 
profitable,  and  will  be  continued  even 
more  aggressively  in  19.12.  ’ 

Sai<l  .A.  W .  Robertson,  chairman  of 
the  board.  \\  estinghotise  l-'.lectric  & 
Manufacturing  Company:  "In  any  iii; 
dustre'  and  ])articu1arly  in  times  of  de- 
Itression  there  is  usually  an  effort  on 
the  part  of  modern -miiuled  management 
to  intensify  promotion,  advertising  and 
sales  efforts  in  order  to  get  its  share  of 
the  going  business.  This  is  an  entirely 
healthy  and  nf)rmal  process  in  its  general 
operation,  and  along  these  lines  we  at 
Westinghouse  propose  to  get  our  share 
of  the  current  demand  while  waiting  for 
a  general  ui)turn.  .  .  .  We  propose 

l)y  intensilied  sales  and  advertising  ef¬ 
forts  to  stimulate  the  wider  and  more 
general  use  of  electricity,  electrical  ap- 
l)aratus  and  electrical  home  conveniences. 
...  Ill  spite  of  so-called  hard  times, 
there  still  remain  great  volumes  of  busi¬ 
ness  for  those  who  want  it  hard  enough 
to  go  after  it.  and  who  are  not  afraid  of 
new  ideas  and  new  metluxls.  Ideas 
create  new  wants  and  junk  old  standbys." 

Gilbert  T.  Ilcxlges  of  the  .\  etc  i  ork 
.'hin.  presiflent  of  the  .Advertising  hedera- 
tion  of  .America,  saying  that  advertising 
provides  a  great  opjiortuuity  for  the  alert 
business  executive  in  19.12,  went  on: 

"The  thoughts  of  the  world  today  are 
projected  toward  one  point:  how  to  lift 
financial  figures  out  of  the  red  into  the 
black.  It  can  he  done  because  it  has 
been  done.  .And  this  in  the  depressed 
year  of  19.11. 

“.According  to  a  recent  extensive  sur¬ 
vey  made  by  our  Bureau  of  Research, 
many  hundreds  of  impartially  selected 
comjianies  were  analyzed.  ( )f  these  it 
was  discovered  that  three-fifths  had  made 
a  profit  for  19.11.  .And,  what  is  even 
more  encouraging,  one  out  of  every 
seven  has  earned  more  profit  for  19.11 
than  for  19.10. 

“I'rom  the  Bureau's  analysis,  two  sig¬ 
nificant  facts  were  found  common  to 
nearly  all  of  the  successful  companies: 
lirst,  their  general  merchandising  methods 
were  aggressive ;  second,  their  s])ecific 
advertising  policies  were  continuous. ' 

He  said  three-fourths  of  these  most 
successful  coriKirations  either  increased 
or  maintained  their  advertisin''  appro¬ 
priations  as  compared  with  1929. 

RAY  LEARNER  PROMOTED 

Ray  Learner  has  been  promoted  to 
city  editor.  Xasbrnlle  Tennessean,  taking 
the  place  of  Sam  Car.son,  resigned.  Mr- 
Learner  went  to  Xashville  from  the 
Louisr'ille  Courier-Journal  less  than  a 
year  ago  and  during  the  session  of  the 
Tennessee  legislature  just  closed  covered 
the  house  for  the  Tennessean. 
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JOURNALISM  TEACHERS  IN  ATTENDANCE  AT  MINNEAPOLIS  CONVENTION 


Delegates  to  conventions  of  American  Association  of  Schools  and  Departments  of  Journalism  and  the  American  Association  of  Teachers  of  Journalism  in  Minneapolis 
last  v»eek.  Front  row  (left  to  riftht):  Edward  F.  Mason,  Iowa;  A.  F.  Henning.  Southern  Methodist;  D.  MacDougall.  Wisconsin;  Blair  (’oiiverse,  Iowa  State; 
(ia\le  (\  Walker,  Nebraska;  Vernon  Nash.  Missouri;  R.  L.  Housman.  Montana;  Burrus  S.  Dickinson.  Illinois;  Willard  (i.  Bleyer,  Wisconsin;  Frank  E,  Burkhalter, 
Ba\lnr;  Mrs.  Elizabeth  W.  Palis,  Coniell  College;  I^awrence  W.  Murjihy,  Illinois;  Miss  Helen  M.  Patterson,  Wisconsin;  (Jeorge  B.  Dolliver,  Battle  Creek,  Mich.; 

H.  H.  Herbert,  Oklahoma;  Ralph  D.  Casey,  Minnesota;  Grant  M.  Hyde,  Wisconsin;  A.  A.  Applegate,  South  Dakota  State;  F.  S.  Siehert,  Illinois;  Frank  I,.  Mott,  Iowa; 
M.  (i.  Oshorn.  Louisiana;  O.  C.  Leiter,  Illinois;  John  H.  Casey,  Oklahoma;  Chilton  R.  Bush.  Wisconsin;  Fred  L.  Kildow,  Minnesota.  Back  row  (left  to  right): 
F.  E.  Bump,  Jr.,  North  Dakota;  Richard  B.  Eide.  River  Falls  State  Teachers’  College;  Ralph  L.  Crosmaii,  Colorado;  Robert  W’.  Desmond,  Minnesota;  E'aniest  W. 

I. uixleen.  Cotner;  Kenneth  K  Olson,  Minnesota;  Richard  W.  Beckman,  Iowa  State;  W.  P.  Kirkwood.  Minnesota;  Charles  P.  Cooper,  Columbia;  Franklin  Banner, 
Pennsylvania  State;  Geo.  F.  (ierling,  Wyoming;  Reginald  Coggeshall.  Oregon;  William  L.  Mapel,  Washington  &  l.a?e:  John  E.  Drewry,  (Georgia;  Marcus  M. 
Viilkerson.  Louisiana;  Thomas  F.  Barnhart,  Minnesota;  Mitchel  V.  Charnley,  Iowa  State;  Douglass  W'.  Miller.  Ohio  W'esleyan;  Robert  P.  Crawford,  Nebraska; 
E.  T.  Keith,  Kansas  State;  J.  Douglas  Perry,  Butler;  Norman  R.  Buchan,  Butler;  W.  Emerson  Reck.  Midland;  J.  H.  Mader,  Jr.,  North  Dakota.  Mr.  ('.rosman  is 
the  new  president  of  the  teachers’  group  and  E’red  J.  Lazell,  University  of  Iowa  (not  in  the  picture)  is  president  of  the  schools  and  departments.  11.  H.  Herbert 

is  secretary-treasurer  of  both  groups. 


TIME  LIMIT  FOR  ENTERING  MATERIAL 
FOR  PROMOTION  PRIZES  ENDS  FEB.  1 

But  Three  Weeks  Remain  for  Dailies  to  Enter  Editor  & 
Publisher  Contest — Leaders  in  Agency  and  National 
Advertising  Fields  Will  Be  Judges 


THKI-'E  more  weeks  remain  for  sub¬ 
mission  of  entries  for  the  ,12  awards 
to  be  made  by  Kditor  &  Pciu.isukr  for 
the  most  distinguished  newspaper  promo¬ 
tion  efforts  of  19.11.  The  final  date  on 
which  entries  will  he  received  at  Kditor 
&  PfHi.isiiKR's  office.  1700  Times  Build¬ 
ing.  New  York,  will  be  Feb.  1.  .\11 

daily  newspapers  are  invited  to  submit 
samples  of  their  promotional  work  for 
the  past  year. 

Leading  executives  of  advertising 
agencies  and  national  advertisers  have- 
accepted  invitations  to  co-operate  with 
Janies  Wright  Brown,  publisher  of  Edi¬ 
tor  it  Pfiii.isHER,  in  judging  the  entries. 
The  judges  will  be  John  Benson,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  .\nierican  Association  of  .Ad¬ 
vertising  .Agencies;  Lee  H.  Bristol,  vice- 
president,  Bristol-Myers  Company  and 
president.  .Association  of  National  .Ad¬ 
vertisers;  Frank  M.  Lawrence,  secretary. 
Batten.  Barton.  Durstine  &  Oshorn; 
William  II.  Kankin,  president.  William 
H.  Rankin  Company;  Kennetli  Collins, 
vice-president,  K.  11.  Macy  &  Co.;  Ralph 
Starr  Butler,  advertising  director,  (ieii- 
eral  Foods  Corixiration ;  Frank  11. 
Fayant.  vice-president.  Lord  &  Thomas 
and  Logan;  IL  It.  Cummings,  head  of 
media  department,  J.  Walter  Tliompson 
Company;  and  .Arthur  H.  Kudner,  presi¬ 
dent,  I!rwin,  Wasey  &  Co. 

.Awards  will  he  given  for  the  best  all¬ 
round  promotion  work  of  the  year;  and 
the  best  all-round  promotion  work  under 
the  auspices  of  a  regional  association. 
.An  jnscriberl  silver  cup  and  plaque  will 
he  first  prize  for  the  lirst  division.  The 
pla(|ue  will  he  for  permanent  (lossession 
and  the  cup  will  he  held  for  one  year 
and  then  turned  over  to  the  next  winner 
of  the  award.  .Second  prize  will  he  a 
certificate  of  honorable  mention.  In  the 
second  group  the  first  prize  will  be  a 
plaque,  and  second  prize  will  he  a  certifi¬ 
cate. 

Hrst  prizes  of  plaipies  and  .second 
prizes  of  certificates  of  honorable  men¬ 
tion  will  be  awarded  in  each  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  classifications : 

The  nu>st  valuable  single  advertise¬ 
ment  for  circulation  purposes. 

The  most  valuable  campaign  of  three 
or  more  advertisements  for  circulation 
purposes. 


The  most  valuable  single  advertisement 
directed  to  advertisers  and  apin-aring  in 
newspaiK-rs. 

The  most  valuable  campaign  of  three 
or  more  advertisements  addressed  to  ad¬ 
vertisers  and  apiRaring  in  newspajK-rs. 

The  most  valuable  institutional  adver- 
ti.sement. 

The  most  valuable  institutional  cam¬ 
paign  of  three  or  more  advertisements. 

The  most  valuable  single  advertisement 
apiR-aring  in  trade  pa]R-rs. 

The  most  valuable  campaign  of  three 
or  more  advertisements  appearing  in 
trade  papers. 

Similar  awards  will  he  made  for  di¬ 
rect  mail  advertising  in  single  pieces  and 
groups  of  three  or  more  for  circulation 
and  advertising. 

The  same  awards  will  also  Ir-  made  for 
the  most  valuable  data  hook  presenting  a 
general  analysis  of  the  market  and  the 
newspaper,  and  the  most  valuable  re¬ 
search  study  analyzing  some  siRcific 
phase  of  market  and  newspaper. 

.Awards  will  he  made  to  the  newspa|R-rs 
and  not  to  any  individual.  .All  material 
must  have  been  actually  printed  or  pub¬ 
lished  for  promotion  purixises  during  the 
calendar  year,  19,11.  .All  material  must  he 
suitably  mounted  to  protect  it  from  dam¬ 
age  in  handling  and  shiiiping. 

JAVELLE  PROMOTED 

Louis  Javelle.  who  joined  the  staff  of 
the  Paris  ficrald,  European  edition  of 
the  .Vcti'  Vork  Herald  Tribune,  has  been 
made  assistant  to  the  business  manager. 
He  was  formerly  editorial  auditor  of  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune. 

NEW  DAILY  STARTS 

The  Elk  City  (Okla. )  l>aily  Journal , 
morning  newspaper,  made  its  appearanc- 
Jan.  ,1.  L.  (i.  Hardy,  formerly  owner  of 
the  ll'ewoka  Tiines-Deinocrat,  is  pub¬ 
lisher  and  Jack  Oldham  is  managing 
editor. 

HANFORD  JOURNAL  SOLD 

The  Hanford  (Cal.)  Morniiu]  Journal 
has  fR;en  sold  to  \V.  F.  Tyler  and  F.  T. 
Humphrey,  according  to  announcement 
made  this  week  by  Lottie  May  Driver, 
publisher  for  many  years. 


PRESSMEN  GET  INCREASE 

Wages  Up  $1  as  New  York  Union 

Insists  Contract  Be  Carried  Out 

.At  the  insistence  of  the  New  Aork 
Printing  Pressman's  Union  that  a  wage 
increase  of  $1  per  week  be  given  them 
in  accordance  with  terms  of  an  existing 
contract,  wages  were  advanced  this  week 
from  $,fi9  to  $6(J.  The  increase  affects 
al)out  ,I,2(K)  pressmen  in  New  A'ork’s  l.K) 
job  printing  plants. 

.According  to  F.  .A.  Silcox,  secretary  of 
the  Printers'  League,  employer's  organ¬ 
ization  which  ha(i  sought  to  have  the 
pressmen  forego  the  raise  in  view  of 
present  business  conditions,  measures 
will  be  taken  by  print  shop  owners  to 
reduce  their  forces  and  working  hours 
to  make  up  the  wage  increase.  The 
League  had  warned  union  leaders  previ¬ 
ously  that  such  action  would  be  taken  if 
they  insisted  on  carrying  out  the  con¬ 
tract.  .Mr.  Silcox  iiointed  out  that  this 
move  will  aggravate  the  unemployment 
situation  in  the  industry.  There  are 
about  S(K)  ])ressmeu  idle  now.  .All  pre¬ 
vious  efforts  to  arrive  at  some  other  ar¬ 
rangement  had  failed.  .Mr.  Silcox  said. 


LABOR  DISPUTE  SETTLED 

Union  Men  Return  to  Work  on  Alameda 
(Cal.)  Time»-Star 

.Adjustment  of  differences  lR‘tween  the 
.Uaineda  (Cal.)  Tiines-Slar  and  union 
workers  and  the  return  to  a  union  shop 
by  the  newspaper  is  announced  by  l-'riend 
\Y.  Richardson,  iiresident  of  the  Times- 
Star  Company  which  recently  acipiired 
control  of  the  daily. 

Half  of  the  men  emjiloyed  by  the 
Times-Star  iR-fore  it  turned  to  an  open 
shop  policy  have  been  re-employed,  and 
other  union  workers  obtained  to  give  tbe 
newspaper  a  completely  unionized  staff, 
Mr.  Richardson  said.  The  open  shop 
policy  followed  a  ilisagreement  iR-tween 

J.  .Sherman  .McDowell,  late  publisher, 
and  union  workmen. 

The*  Alameda  Hevieie,  a  weekly  pub- 
lisheil  by  the  union  in  opposition  to  the 
Times-Star.  was  to  Ir;  discontinued  and 
the  Times-.Star  given  a  bill  of  sale  to  the 
name  of  the  weekly  paiRT. 

FIFTY  YEARS  ON  PAPER 

Edward  B.  Duffy,  marine  reporter  of 
the  Italtiinore  Sun.  recently  completed 
50  years  of  service  with  the  paper.  Mr. 
Duffy,  known  as  “The  Admiral"  because 
of  his  experience  at  sea  before  taking 
up  newspaper  work,  will  be  77  years  old 
next  month. 


CLASSinED  MEN  PLAN 
SIX  SECTIONAL  MEETS 

O.  S.  Wespe,  President,  Announces 
Dates  of  Mid-Winter  Conferences 
for  Mutual  Discussion  of 
Problems 


().  .S.  Wkspe 


(.Sfeciut  to  Kimtok  &  I’chlisiier) 

Lofi.sv  ii.i.i;,  Ky..  Jan.  4. — ().  S.  WesiR*. 
I.onist'ille  Courier-Journal  and  Times, 
president  of  the  Association  of  News- 
paiR'r  Classified 
.Advertising  Man¬ 
agers,  has  an¬ 
nounced  a  series 
of  six  mid-winter 
classified  confer¬ 
ences  to  be  hel<l 
in  as  many  parts 
of  the  United 
states  in  January 
ami  |•ebruary. 

The  meetings 
are  designed  as 
clearing  houses 
for  new  ideas  in 
classified  man¬ 
agement  and  pro¬ 
motion  and  to  iR'rmit  attendance  at  in¬ 
structional  and  discussional  sessions  be¬ 
tween  national  conventions. 

One  conference  in  each  of  the  dis¬ 
tricts  covered  by  the  asscR'iation  has  been 
arranged  with  the  exception  of  the  north¬ 
eastern  and  central  eastern  States,  which 
are  to  join  Ian.  2.5  and  26  in  a  single 
meeting  in  .New  A’ork,  suiR'rvised  jointly 
by  J.  .A.  I'inneran  of  tbe  .Vrii’  York 
.Inieriean  and  James  Mc(iovern  of  tbe 
Pitlshurf/h  Press. 

Tbe  other  meetings  ami  the  dates  are : 
.Southwest  territory.  Ian.  2.5—26  at  Dallas 
under  I.  11.  Butler.  Hou.tton  Chronicle: 
southern  sectit  n,  Atlanta,  I'eb.  K-9,  sup- 
ervisefl  by  I ).  VV.  Coleman,  .Yeti'  Orleans 
I'imes-Pieayune,  and  assisted  by  I'..  I'. 
Fmmel,  .Itlanta  (ieornian  -  American ; 
east-central  group,  L.  !•'.  .Newmyer, 
Toledo  Hlade,  chairman  at  IndianaiHilis, 
Feb.  15  16,  Marshall  F.  Trippe,  Indian¬ 
apolis  .Yeti'.r,  general  chairman ;  north- 
central  territory,  at  I  )es  Moines,  F'eb. 
S-9,  with  George  L.  Lasker.  Mihoaukee 
Journal,  as  chairman  and  H.  I ).  Keller, 
Hes  .\i  nines  Rei/isler-Trihune,  general 
chairman ;  western  territory,  San  F'ran- 
cisco,  F'eb.  l-.I,  1.  J.  Tierney,  .S'pokane 
S pokesman-Hes  ieio.  chairman. 

WOMAN  IS  CITY  EDITOR 

Miss  F'bba  .M.  lanson,  formerly  with 
Lawrence.  .Mass.,  jiapers,  has  become  city 
editor  of  the  Laconia  (N.H. )  Citizen. 
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YONKERS  STATESMAN 
IN  NEW  $500,000 


STARTING 

BUILDING 


1932 


Exterior  Strikingly  Decorated  With  Tile,  Glass,  and  Vertical 
Strips  of  Metal — New  Press  Installed — Foundation 
Permits  50  Per  Cent  Expansion 


^HE  Yonkers  (N.Y.)  Statesman,  one 
of  the  dailies  of  the  W'estchester 
County  Publishers,  Inc.,  headed  by  J. 
Noel  Macy,  began  the  new  year  in  its 
new  four-story  building  of  modern  de¬ 


sign,  with  an  e.xterior  made  striking  by 
broad  vertical  strii)es  of  black  and  cream- 
colored  tile,  glass,  and  stainless  steel. 

The  building  stands  on  Larkin  Plaza 
at  Hashford  street,  halfway  between  the 
Yonkers  railroad  station  and  (jetty 
Square,  the  business  heart  of  the  city. 
On  the  side  street  are  an  unloading  plat¬ 
form  for  miscellaneous  supplies,  and  fa¬ 
cilities  for  delivery  of  pajK-r  rolls.  On 
the  opposite  side  is  a  paved  court  where 
delivery  trucks  back  up  for  their  bun¬ 
dles  of  newspapers  and  where  also  ink 
and  fuel  oil  are  delivered  to  basement 
tanks. 

Although  the  building  itself  is  designe<l 
to  care  for  future  growth  as  well  as 
present  needs,  provision  has  been  made 
for  even  greater  expansion.  The  court 
is  supported  by  a  foundation  which  will 
make  it  possible  at  any  time  in  the  fu¬ 
ture  to  erect  an  addition  on  it  which 
would  add  more  than  50  per  cent  to  the 
building’s  space. 

The  matter  of  a  foundation  was  no 
trifle,  either.  The  building  is  only  a  few 
blocks  from  the  Hudson  River,  and  the 
deep  basement  reaches  l)elow  the  river 
level.  An  underground  stream  was  tap- 
p^.  fed  by  water  from  the  hills  a  short 
distance  to  the  east,  and  for  three  months 
pumps  lifted  out  200  gallons  a  minute 
for  24  hours  a  day.  Hollow  steel  piles 
were  sunk  30  feet,  and  filled  with  con¬ 
crete.  The  foundation  was  built  on  these, 
and  the  basement  lined  with  a  water¬ 
proof  “envelope”  which  covers  the  floor 
and  extends  uo  the  side  walls.  Not  un¬ 
til  the  “envelope”  had  hardened  could 
the  pumping  cease.  W’ater  used  in  cool¬ 
ing  plates  for  the  press  and  other  waste 
water  must  be  disposed  of  by  a  sump 
pump. 

The  building,  with  its  site  and  equip¬ 
ment,  is  .said  to  repre.sent  an  investment 
of  more  than  a  half-million  dollars.  It 
was  the  third  building  project  of  the 
Macy  Westchester  group  in  the  last  year, 
an  addition  to_  the  Nezo  Rochelle  Siand- 
ard-Sfar  having  been  occupied  some 
months  ago  and  an  addition  to  the  Port 


Chester  Item  being  under  construction. 

The  pressroom  was  the  first  part  of 
the  new  Statesman  building  to  be  put  into 
use,  having  starte<l  operations  Nov.  4 
witli  mats  carried  from  the  old  plant  a 


bk)ck  away.  Most  of  the  other  depart¬ 
ments  followed  shortly  l)efore  Christmas. 
The  photo-engraving  plant  is  still  oper¬ 
ating  in  tlie  old  tniilding. 

Much  use  has  lieen  made  throughout 
the  buiUling,  especially  on  the  exterior 
and  in  the  main  office  on  the  street  rt<M)r, 
of  bright  metal  trimming,  similar  to  that 
now  being  extensively  useil  on  skyscrap¬ 
ers,  automobiles,  and  elsewhere.  In  the 
business  office,  for  in.stancc,  the  cashier 
is  surrounded  by  walls  of  glass  and 
gleaming  metal,  while  a  counter  faced 
with  black  tile  is  triinined  with  shiny 
metal  strijis.  The  diKirs  to  public  tele¬ 
phone  lxH>ths  glisten  like  a  newly  ixilished 
limousine. 

The  color  scheme  is  carrieil  out  with 
black  and  white  checkerlxiard  Ifixir.  black 
window  shades  and  bright  metal  window 
frames.  Red  velvet  hangings  at  the  win¬ 
dows  are  a  finishing  touch. 

.\n  unusual  feature  of  this  office  is  a 
night  dcjiository  in  the  front  wall  similar 
to  those  of  banks.  It  is  not  expected 
that  this  will  f)e  used  for  money,  but  it 


FAMII.Y  SUBSCRIBED  TO 
PAPER  FOR  EIGHTY  YEARS 

OSEPH  SCOTT  of  Waterbury, 
Conn.,  purchased  a  year’s  sub¬ 
scription  to  the  ff  aterbury  (Conn.) 
American  in  1851  and  the  family 
hasn’t  neglected  one  renewal  since 
but  has  taken  and  read  the  paper 
continually  for  80  years.  Mrs.  <^r. 
rie  Scott  Hungerford,  of  Nauga¬ 
tuck,  Conn.,  recently  found  the 
original  subscription  receipt  in  go¬ 
ing  through  papers  left  by  Mr. 
Scott,  her  grandfather. 

She  sent  it  to  William  J.  Pape. 
American  publisher,  with  the  com¬ 
ment  that  she,  personally,  has 
subscribed  to  the  American  con¬ 
tinually  since  1888.  The  original 
receipt  was  dated  March  13,  1851. 


is  thought  it  will  be  convenient  for  per¬ 
sons  who  want  to  leave  advertising  copy 
or  news  items  when  the  office  is  clos^. 
When  opened  from  the  outside,  it  is  im- 
[Kissible  to  reach  anything  that  was 
deiKisited  previously. 

Behind  the  public  office,  the  first  floor 
is  given  over  to  circulation,  except  for  a 
receiving  corridor.  A  private  office  for 
W.  W.  tiarver,  circulation  manager, 
is  next  to  a  conference  nxmi  for 
district  managers.  The  mailing  room  ad¬ 
joins  a  loading  dock  on  the  jirivate  court. 
Papers  are  received  on  a  conveyor  from 
the  press,  and  when  bundled  are  dropped 
through  chutes  to  the  loading  dock. 
Heavy  canvas  closes  the  chutes  at  both 
ends  when  no  bundles  are  passing 
through,  keeping  the  mailing  room 
weatherproof. 

.Another  room  off  the  private  court 
provides  a  waiting  place  for  carrier 
hoys. 

The  second  floor  houses  display  adver¬ 
tising  department  at  the  front  and 
editorial  dejiartment  at  the  back,  with  re- 
ceiition  lobby,  telephone  switchlxiard  and 
morgue  between.  There  are  private 
offices  for  C.  M.  Snyder,  business  man¬ 
ager,  and  L.  S.  Dayton,  editor;  also  a 
Society  news  room,  furnished  with  a  view 
to  receiving  persons  figuring  in  society. 

De.sks,  chairs,  and  files  on  this  floor, 
like  all  other  furniture  throughout  the 
building,  are  of  metal. 

In  the  news  room  a  French-style 
teleiihone  hangs  on  each  steel  <lesk,  and 
a  typewriter  disappears  into  one  end  of 
each  desk.  T.  E.  Tunnard.  news  editor, 
is  in  charge  here.  .A  metal  copy  de.sk, 
specially  liuilt.  is  connecteil  with  the 
comi>osing  room  on  the  fliwr  almve  by 
pneumatic  tubes.  Sound-deadening  ma¬ 
terial  covers  the  ceiling. 

In  a  wire  r<M)m  off  the  news  room  an 
unusual  feature  is  the  teletypesetter, 
which  has  been  in  operation  among  the 
Macy  iiapers  for  more  than  a  year. 
There  are  also  United  Press  and  I.  N.  S. 
printer  telegraph  nnchines. 

.\nother  feature  of  the  wire  rixitn  is  a 
telephone  connection  with  a  loud  sjx^aker 
at  the  front  of  the  building  so  that  news 
events  can  be  announced  to  a  crowd  in 
the  street  by  a  speaker  watching  the 
Iirinter  machines. 


llie  comiHismg  nxmi  on  the  third  floor 
not  only  has  sound-deadener  on  the 


News  room  in  Statesman  plant. 


Exterior  view  of  new  Yonkers  Statesman  building. 


ceiling,  but  a  wood  block  floor.  The  lat¬ 
ter  is  for  greater  ease  on  the  feet  as  well 
as  for  quietness. 

Nine  Linotypes  and  three  Intertypes 
make  up  the  typesetting  battery,  five  new 
machines  having  been  installed.  The 
machines,  like  the  stereotyping  etjuip- 
ment,  operate  with  gas  but  are  arranged 
so  they  can  be  switched  to  electricity  on 
short  notice.  They  are  fed  automatically 
with  long  pigs  of  metal,  and  fumes  are 
carried  off  by  ventilating  ducts. 

Other  equipment  includes  type  ca.ster, 
slug  and  rule  caster,  routing  machine', 
full-page  flat  caster  for  mats,  and  remelt¬ 
ing  furnace.  Pneumatic  tubes  bring  copy 
from  editorial  and  classified  offices,  and  a 
dumb  waiter  brings  mats  and  copy  from 
the  display  aavertising  department. 

Make-up  tables  and  a  few  other  items 
of  equipment  came  from  the  plant  of  the 
old  A'ew  York  IV orld. 

The  fourth  floor  will  probably  house 
the  photo-engraving  plant,  and  also  offers 
reserve  space  for  expansion. 

The  basement  houses  a  jiony  autoplate 
machine  and  a  new  Hoe  octuple  siiper- 
Iiroduction  press,  as  well  as  paper  storage 
room.  The  press,  instead  of  being  built 
in  position,  was  delivered  in  four  com¬ 
plete  units,  weighing  about  L5  tons 
apiece.  Cutler-Hammer  control  is  used, 
with  two  75-horsepower  drives  which 
can  be  used  as  one  unit  of  150-horse¬ 
power.  Up  to  64  pages  can  be  printed  at 
once.  A  ceiling  crane  is  available  to 
move  parts  of  the  press  in  emergency. 

The  ink  tank,  which  in  many  plants  has 
two  pumps  to  provide  for  emergencies, 
here  has  an  air  compressor  in  addition  to 
its  single  pump. 

Paper  rolls  slide  down  two  skids  at  a 
steep  angle  to  the  press  room  floor  and 
are  stacked  by  a  traveling  crane.  When 
needed,  one  is  rolled  off  a  six-inch  height 
on  to  a  dolly  which  runs  on  floor  rails 
to  wherever  it  is  needed. 

Designers  of  the  building  looked  ahead 
as  far  as  possible  to  eliminate  need  for 
tearing  open  walls  or  floor.  A  doorway, 
not  a  solid  wall,  shuts  off  the  shaft  where 
conduits  of  all  sorts  are  grouped  as  far 
as  possible.  In  editorial,  advertising  and 
business  offices  telephone  conduits  run 
through  the  floor  with  outlets  every  24 
inches.  The  chute  down  which  mats 
drop  from  the  composing  room  to  the 
press  room,  can  be  opened  at  all  points. 

A  ventilating  system  forces  warmed 
air  throughout  the  building,  and  can  be 
equipped  later  with  a  cooling  unit  for 
summer.  The  pressroom,  because  of  its 
depth,  has  its  own  ventilating  .system. 

The  Yonkers  Statesman,  according  to 
Mr.  Dayton,  is  the  oldest  paper  in  West¬ 
chester  county,  having  been  founded  68 
years  ago.  For  a  long  time  it  was  edited 
by  Edwin  .A.  Oliver,  whose  humorous 
column,  “Whim  Whams.”  was  widely 
quoted.  It  was  the  first  newspaper  in 
the  Macy  group.  V.  Everit  Macy.  father 
of  J.  Noel  Macy,  purchased  an  interest 
in  the  Statesman  eight  years  ago,  join¬ 
ing  Arthur  W.  Lawrence  in  its  publica¬ 
tion.  The  younger  Macy,  keenly  inter¬ 
ested  in  newspapers,  spent  the  years 
following  his  graduation  from  Harvard 
in  working  his  way  through  all  dejiart- 
ments  of  the  Statesman  to  learn  what 
makes  a  newspaper  click.  Then  he  took 
charge  of  the  organization  as  president. 

The  group  now  includes  seven  daily 
and  six  weekly  newspapers. 

BRISBANE,  FORKER  TALK 

Arthur  Brisbane,  Mayor  James  J. 
Walker  of  New  A’ork.  and  Eucene 
Forker,  publisher  of  the  .Vcrc  York 
American,  were  speakers  at  a  “victory 
dinner”  given  Dec.  29  at  the  Hotel 
Commodore,  New  A’ork,  for  2.50  "class 
B”  agents  of  the  .American.  These 
agents  arc  in  charge  of  advertising  offices 
throughout  the  citv,  and  the  dinner  was 
given  in  appreciation  of  their  efforts  in 
developing  classified  advertising. 


BURGHARD  PROMOTED 

.August  Burghard.  managing  alitor  of 
the  Port  Lauderdale  (Fla.)  Daily  Aetvs 
since  March.  19.50,  has  l>een  made  edi¬ 
tor.  1.  Roger  Gore,  editor  of  the  Day¬ 
tona  Beach  Sun  Record,  who  acted  as 
supervising  editor-in-chief,  will  continue 
his  activities  as  editor  of  the  Daytona 
paper.  Burghard  joined  the  staff  of  the 
News  as  a  reporter  in  June,  1925. 
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1900 

1 

1905 

1 

1910 

1 

1915 

1 

1920 

1 

1925 

1 

Circulation 
Record  IM)  192.136 

1 

Circulation 
Bulletin  (El  356.531 

1 

kWIHMHBIBSuBH 

r^fITI^«T5*Ea 

■ 

Inquirer  Ml  171,054 

[ 

1 

1 

1 

■ 

Ifil  I'Mi  'Hi  ll 

1 

j 

1 

Item  lE)  153.061 

Record  iM)  173,934 

KPy.itiNiM.rttSntrfXMi 

■ 

II 

Inquirer  iM)  160.506 

1 

Record  (M)  155,002 

■ 

Telegraph  (E)  144.932 

Ri.fJnlJiWIllltlylltlililiiJ 

[S!3[1HHKXES 

■ 

i  >  f  ?  Ill  t—TTiyCTl 

Press  iM)  106,458 

■ 

l£23S2E3HEIEIIi] 

1  win 

Ledger  <M)  70.000 

Ledger  (M)  75.000 

Press  (M)  86.556 

Press  (M)  75.247 

Press  (Mj  25,097 

M  stands  for  Morning  Daily; 

Times  iM)  70,000 

Herald  (E>  (No  Audit) 

Times  i£)  78,000 

Ledger  (M)  50.073 

Press  <M)  66,000 

Item  (E)  (No  Audit' 

Ledger  1  Ml  60,000 

«  .  .  . 

News  (E)  (No  Audit) 

Herald  (E)  (No  Audit) 

A  copy  of  the  above  chart,  in  complete  form,  showing  the 

Neu-t  k£)  (No  Audit) 

year  by  year  development  of  The  Philadelphia  Bulletin,  will 
be  sent  upon  request  to  any  advertiser  or  advertising  agency. 

EVOLUTION 


. .  .  the  story  of  a  Vhiladelphia  Newspaper 


IF  you  were  advertising  in  Phila¬ 
delphia  in  1895,  you  had  thirteen 
netvspapers  among  which  to  choose. 
The  Bulletin  was  smallest,  with  6,317 
daily  circulation.  It  had  just  been  pur¬ 
chased  by  its  present  owners. 

At  the  turn  of  the  century,  there 
were  eleven  newspapers  left.  The 
Bulletin  had  moved  to  fourth  place. 

In  1905  the  number  of  newspap¬ 
ers  was  ten,  and  The  Bulletin  had 
moved  to  first  place. 

In  1915,  eight  newspapers;  in  1920, 
seven;  in  192  5,  five  ...  with  The 
Bulletin,  through  all  of  those  years, 
becoming  more  firmly  entrenched  in 
its  leadership. 

The  Bulletin  grew  from  6,317  daily 
to  its  present  560,855  net  paid  be¬ 


cause  it  was  planned  for  Philadel- 
ph  ia;  because  it  won  the  confidence 
of  readers  by  sane,  accurate  editing; 
because  it  adhered  to  a  sound  policy 
with  advertisers. 

It  is  a  record  of  natural  and  solid 
growth  that  is  unique  in  newspaper 
history:  For  The  Bulletin  does  not 
deal  in  sensationalism,  gives  no 
premiums  or  prizes,  runs  no  circu¬ 
lation  contests. 

Today,  this  one  newspaper  gives 
ninety-one  per  cent,  coverage  of  Phila¬ 
delphia  homes  —  saturates  a  market 
whichinvests  onebillion  dollarsyearly 
in  the  City’s  retail  stores,  at  an  adver¬ 
tising  cost  of  sixty-five  cents  a  line  — 

The  greatest  coverage  at  the  low¬ 
est  cost  of  any  newspaper  in  America. 


The  Evening  Bulletin 

ROBERT  McLEAN,  President 
WILLIAM  L.  McLEAN,  JR.,  Vice  President  and  Treasurer 

PHILADELPHIA 

New  York  Office:  247  Park  Avenue  Chicago  Office:  333  N. Michigan  Avenue  Detroit  Office:  321  Lafayette  Boulevard  San  Francisco  Office:  5  Third  Street 

0  1931,  The  Bulletin  Co. 
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NEWSPAPER  SPACE  HELPING  TO  OPEN 
MARKET  FOR  BRANDED  POTATOES 

Unusual  Campaign  Was  Preceded  by  Survey  Which  Revealed 
Women  Wanted  Clean  Potatoes,  Free  of  Culls  and  of 
Uniform  Size — 1,500  Outlets  Lined  Up  in  Greater  Boston 


By  HAMMOND  EDWARD  FRANKLIN 

^  HE  market  for  the  pr(xiuct  had  been  would  like  to  Ret  them 
-1-  demoralized  by  price  slashing,  serious 
overproduction,  underconsumption  and 
severe  competition  with  other  commodi- 


Sow  you  can  buy  potatoes 


that  arc  clean 
that  are  uniform  in  size 
that  arc  hand-selected 
that  peel  withtHit  waste 
that  arc  uniform  in  texture 


MAPCO  POTATOES 

TV  HBSTftrm  a  GOOD  MAINE  CROP 


FAMCMiS  CHFFS 

WMAPCO  potatoes  aw  best 


^  do 


Some  of  ihe  copy  lhal  is  selling 

packaged  potatoes  to  housewives, 
ties  for  a  iiKKlest  share  of  the  American 
family's  dollar. 

The  producers,  once  wealthy,  found 
themselves  in  the  most  strenuous  battle 
for  existence  of  their  careers.  A  slug- 
gishness  of  sales  and  lack  of  opjK)rtunity 
for  profit  were  discovered  to  Ite  at  the 
bottom  of  the  trouble.  Like  many  an¬ 
other  industry  or  individual  business,  it 
was  decided  that  difficult  times  calletl 
for  heroic,  even  revolutionary,  business 
measures. 

Every  executive  who  is  fighting  for 
sales  will  get  a  thrill  and  |>erhaps  sev¬ 
eral  valuable  hints  on  .strategy  which 
wins  in  a  buyer’s  market  from  how  pro¬ 
ducers  of  the  Maine  ix>tato  are  turning 
their  metlxxls  upside  down  to  obtain 
greater  sales  control  of  their  market  and 
to  improve  their  profit  margin. 

The  humble  "spud”  has  for  centuries 
been  among  the  most  ordinary  of  sta])les. 
Unbranded,  ungraded,  dirty,  varying  in 
size,  unadvertised,  .sold  in  bulk,  potatoes 
have  simply  lieen  potatoes  to  the  public 
and  little  has  ever  been  done  to  increase 
their  salability. 

Like  the  cracker  barrel  of  old.  the  old- 
fashioned  potato  sacks  were  sold  simply 
through  spontaneous  demand  for  pota¬ 
toes  as  a  cheap,  nourishing  food  known 
to  all.  Distrilnition  was  through  a  maze 
of  anticpiated  channels.  Some  prejudice 
against  jKrtatoes  had  been  l)rouRht  about 
by  “keep  thin"  fads,  .\side  from  some 
progressive  work  in  identifying  and  ad¬ 
vertising  by  some  Idaho  potato  growers, 
the  |)otato  industry  had  Ix'en  exceedingly 
backward  in  exercising  iiKKlcrn  market¬ 
ing  wistlom. 

During  the  years  of  rapid  increa.ses  in 
IKipulation  and  of  gcMxl  business  condi¬ 
tions.  the  jxitato  growers  in  famed 
Ar<x»st(K»k  County.  Maine,  had  thrive«l.‘ 
But  with  .America's  population  iR-coming 
more  nearly  stationary  and  consumption 
off.  the  farmers  found  themselves  facing 
“hard  times." 

T.  M.  Hoyt  and  Milton  C.  Smith, 
laree  potato  growers  owning  their  farms 
and  warehouses,  organized  the  MajKo 
Potato  Company  of  Presque  Isle,  Maine, 
as  a  sales  company  to  intrcxluce  new 
methixls  and  to  market  some  of  their 
40.(X)().(X)0  pounds-a-year  output. 

.A  survey  of  l.flfK)  housewives  was 
made  to  find  out  what  women  want  in 
jxitatoes.  The  investigators  were  told 
that  homemakers  would  welcome  pota¬ 
toes  of  good  size  without  culls,  potahies 
free  from  bruises,  and  jxitatoes  gradetl 
so  they  are  more  uniform  in  size,  and 


more  con¬ 
venient  packages.  The  families  inter¬ 
viewed  stated  that  to  obtain  these  ad¬ 
vantages  they  would  Ite  willing  to  pay, 
if  necessary,  a  somewhat  higher  price. 
.A  surprising  feature  of  the  survey  was 
the  comparatively  few  housewives  who 
had  stricken  potatoes  from  the  menu  for 
“reducing”  reastms. 

Improvetl  methods  of  preparing  pota¬ 
toes  for  market  were  intrcxluced.  It 
was  arranged  to  brush  all  potatoes  by 
machine  at  the  warehouses  in  Maine  to 
remf)ve  dust  and  dirt,  then  to  ship  in 
carloads  to  a  warehouse  in  Boston, 
where  the  potatfRS  would  be  graded  and 
inspected.  A  grading  machine  was  de- 
viseti  to  contain  a  two-inch  screen, 
through  which  the  smaller  pcitatoes  fall 
and  are  sold  to  starch  factories.  A  Zyi 
inch  screening  also  is  applied.  All  jxrta- 
tf)es  are  lfx)ked  over  as  they  pass  along 
moving  belts.  The  medium-size  ixrtatoes 
of  uniform  quality  and  thickness  are 
weighed  automatically  and  packe<l  in 
attractive  packages. 

A  peck  of  ix)tatf)es  is  packed  in  a 
strong,  durable  mesh-face  bag,  containing 
the  Mapco  trademark  and  tag.  For 
those  who  wish  a  smaller  (luantity,  the 
five  ix)und  bag  is  supplied.  Extra  large 
*J  jxrtatoes  suitable  for  baking  are  indi- 
vitlually  wrapj)ed  and  sold  in  a  i)eck  car¬ 
ton.  under  the  Mapco  trademark,  which 
shows  the  brand  name  against  a  map  of 
Maine,  with  the  inscription,  (irade  A. 
Hotels  and  restaurants  receive  l(K)-lb. 
sacks. 

Cjreater  Boston  was  selected  as  the 
try-out  territory,  l)ecause  business  con¬ 
ditions  were  reasonably  favorable  and 
Ixjcause  this  urban  section  was  easily  ob- 
servetl  from  Maine.  Batten,  Barton. 
Durstine  &  Osborn.  Inc.,  was  retained 
as  advertising  agency.  Contracts  were 
jdaced  for  sizable  space,  including  some 
color,  with  the  Boston  Post  and  Boston 
Herald- Traveler. 

A  whirlwind  drive  with  a  corps  of 
alxnit  ten  salesmen,  armed  with  port¬ 
folios  and  i)receded  by  letters  to  selected 
accounts  from  the  merchandising  dejjart- 
inents  of  the  newspaix-rs,  lined  up  L.^OO 
outlets.  Only  indeiRiident  dealers  were 
solicite<l  and  a  suggested  resale  price  of 
.W  cents  iRr  ix?ck — .sO  tx-r  cent  higher 
than  the  average  for  bulk  jxttatoe.s — was 
charged  by  almost  all  dealers.  Deliver¬ 
ies  were  made  directlv  to  the  trade  nrac- 
ticallv  daily  by  the  Mapco  Potato  Com¬ 
pany's  own  trucks,  all  of  which  feature 
the  trademark.  Once  the  distribution 
was  obtained,  orders  were  handled 
chiefly  by  two  salesmen  on  the  telephone 
and  one  or  tw<i  contact  men  plus  the  de¬ 
livery  drivers. 

In  addition  to  branded  i)ackage  pota¬ 
toes.  the  trucks  also  deliver  bulk  ixUatcxs 
to  the  stores,  giving  whatever  size  and 
tyjx*  having  the  most  “call"  in  the  neigh- 
lKtrh(MxI.  Restaurants  and  hotels  are 
sold  bulk  potat(K*s  according  to  their  own 
siH'cifications.  The  dealer  is  reciuired  to 
acceiU  a  tnininnim  delivery  or  pay  a  six;- 
cial  delivery  charge  of  two  cents  i)er 
IH'ck. 

One  of  the  earliest  newspaper  adver¬ 
tisements  showed  a  succulent  baked  no- 
tato  with  butter  and  a  touch  of  paprika, 
with  an  apnetite  appeal  and  a  recoinnien- 
dation  by  Giovanni  Bonnello.  chef  fit  the 
local  Parker  House.  At  the  top  right 
side  of  the  .advertisement,  in  a  panel, 
were  two  seals,  one  with  the  comivanv’s 
trademark  and  the  other  with  the  offi¬ 
cial  New  England  emblem  reserved  for 
grade  one  pnxlucts  raised  bv  New  F.ng- 
land  farmers.  .A  conixvn.  offering  a  half 
iveck  for  a  iiuarter,  brought  a  gratifying 
resTxmse. 

I.ater  the  copy  swung  from  teasing  the 
apiietite  to  matter-of-fact  news  announce¬ 
ment  copy  under  the  headline.  “Now  you 
can  buy  ixitatoes  that  are  clean,  that  are 
uniform  in  size,  that  are  hand-selected, 
that  iieel  without  waste,  that  are  uni¬ 


form  in  texture”  with  the  slogan  “The 
BEST  from  a  gixxl  Maine  crop.” 

An  edition  of  250,000  recipe  folders 
was  distributed  through  dealers. 

Recent  copy  has  stressed  the  conven¬ 
ience  of  Mapco  Potatoes. 

The  idea  not  vinly  obtained  immediate 
distribution,  but  has  created  a  large, 
steady  reiieat  sale,  as  is  shown  by  the 
daily  deliveries  of  the  trucks  and  check¬ 
ups  made  in  various  stores.  The  methcxl 
of  distribution  is  being  perfected  with  an 
eye  to  its  later  intrixluction  in  other 
cities. 

In  a  custom-ridden  industry,  faced 
with  difficult  problems,  the  strategy  used 
has  enabled  the  prrxluccr  of  an  every-day 
staple  to  make  a  substantial  start  in : 

1.  Improving  the  quality  and  uni¬ 
formity  of  the  pnxluct  received  by  the 
public. 

2.  Identifying  a  former  bulk  product 
under  a  brand. 

3.  Packaging  in  sanitary,  mixlern  units 
in  line  with  the  needs  of  the  consumer. 

4.  Creating  a  demand  through  news- 
pajxjr  advertising  and  reciive  folders. 

5.  Delivering  daily  from  a  central 
deix>t  to  dealers  and  large  users  without 
any  middlemen  between. 

6.  .Marketing  of  (|uantities  of  bulk 
ixitatoes  along  with  the  branded  mer¬ 
chandise. 

7.  Improving  the  price  situation  and 
lirofit  margin. 

8.  Fix'ussing  greater  general  interest 
on  ixitatoes. 


W.  W.  OTTAWAY  MARRIES 

Miss  Mildred  .Arlene  Jonsberg.  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Mr.  and  .Mrs.  h'rank  I'.  Jons¬ 
berg  of  St.  Petersburg,  Fla.,  and  Wil¬ 
liam  Whiting  Ottaway,  vice-president  of 
the  St.  Petershurfi  Times,  were  married, 
Dec.  31.  at  the  St.  Petersburg  Woman’s 
Club.  Rev.  Charles  Bascom,  rector  of 
St.  Bartholomew’s  Episcopal  Church,  of- 
tici.ated.  The  bride  attended  Columbia 
Institute.  Columbia,  Tenn.,  and  the 
bridegnxmi  is  a  graduate  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Michigan  and  a  post-graduate 
student  at  Harvard.  He  is  a  member  of 
Delta  Upsilon  fraternity. 


N.  Y.  SUN  SOLICITORS  MEET 


Herbert  B.  Fairchild  Guest  of  Honor 
at  Commodore  Luncheon 

The  annual  luncheon  of  the  advertising 
department  of  the  New  York  Sun  was 
held  on  Dec.  31  in  the  Tavern  Room  at 
the  Hotel  Commodore.  Herbert  B 
F'airchild,  advertising  manager,  was  the 
guest  of  honor  and  principal  speaker. 

Mr.  F'airchild  read  letters  from  Wil¬ 
liam  T.  Dewart,  president  of  the  Sun 
and  F'dwin  S.  F'riendly,  business 
manager. 

Mr.  Dewart  wrote,  in  part : 

“One  of  the  outstanding  reasons  for 
the  present  difficulties  with  which  the 
world  is  struggling  is  that  there  was  too 
little  looking  ahead ;  tixi  little  or  no 
Iirejiaration  for  the  future.  1  hope  every 
member  of  your  staff  will  make  it  a 
personal  and  individual  duty  during  the 
coming  year  to  plan  his  work  ahead,  tak¬ 
ing  advantage  of  the  future  as  well  as 
the  present. 

“In  the  face  of  difficulties  the  Sun 
made  a  goixl  showing  in  1931,  but  I  am 
sure  that  none  of  us  will  be  satisfied  if 
19.12  is  not  substantially  better.” 

F'inar  ().  Petersen,  local  advertising 
manager,  was  master  of  ceremonies,  and 
spoke  briefly,  as  did  Edwin  A.  Sutphin, 
national  advertising  manager,  and  Bur¬ 
ton  Brown,  automobile  advertising 
manager. 

A  dry  brush  drawing  of  Mr.  F'airchild 
by  Ward  Duane  of  the  local  staff  and 
autographed  by  every  member  of  the 
department  was  presented  to  Mr.  Fair- 
child. 


NEWSPRINT  DATA  REQUESTED 

Wisconsin  newspapers  and  magazines 
on  Dec.  31  were  requested  to  note  on 
their  editorial  pages  the  place  of  purchase 
of  print  paper  they  use.  The  request 
was  contained  in  a  state  assembly  reso¬ 
lution  concurred  in  by  the  senate,  saying 
many  publications  in  Wisconsin  use  Can¬ 
adian-made  paixr,  in  spite  of  manufac¬ 
ture  of  paiK'r  in  the  state. 


THE  COMMERCIAL  APPEAL 

and 

liptttpIjiH  lEiipntng  Appeal 


Announce  Ihe  appointment  of 


John  B.  Woodward,  i 


nc. 


New  York 
Detroit 


Chicago 
San  Francisco 


NATIONAL  ADVERTISING 
REPRESENTATIVES 


Effective  January  1st,  1932 


Every  form  of 
Advertising  is  good 


Huge,  widely  scattered  circulations  are  still  good 
for  an  "institutional  campaign.”  Syncopated 
waves  of  harmony  will  "keep  the  name  before  the 
public”  as  well  as  ever.  Cross-country  highways 
continue  to  "build  good  will”  in  the  heart  of  the 
passing  motorist. 

ro  those  manufacturers  whose  products  need  a 
"background”  and  require  "consumer  acceptance”, 
widespread  advertising  may  still  be  considered. 

But  to  those  who  must  make  sules  . .  .  whose  adver¬ 
tising  must  pay  as  it  enters  .  .  .  more  concentrated 
force  is  essential.  They  must  pick  a  quickly  pro¬ 
ductive  market .  .  .  and  pound  it. 

Found  with  newspapers  that  concentrate  in  thick 
markets  where  millions  of  people  still  eat,  still 
wear  clothes,  still  run  automobiles.  Pound  with 
newspapers  that  understand  local  conditions... 
that  can  influence  the  attitude,  the  number,  and 
the  co-operation  of  dealers.  In  short,  pound  with 
this  one  weapon  that  is  known  to  make  sales  and 
can  prove  it. 

I'he  Rodney  E.  Boone  Organization  represents  21 
strong  Hearst  newspapers,  in  eleven  rich  markets 
of  23,000,000  population.  Our  merchandising 
men  make  over  half  a  million  dealer  calls  yearly 
in  order  to  know  where  sales  can  be  made  and  to 
furnish  this  informatif)n  to  manufacturers. 


PICK  A  PKODl'CTIVK  MAR  KPT 


rXQUKSTIOXAIU.Y  MR.  RESOR  IS 
RKiiIT.  In  an  advertisement  in  “Kt»r- 
tune”,  the  J.  Walter  Thonijwon  Adver- 
tisiiiK  Agency  stated  .  .  .  “on  the  sfKit 
surveys  alone  can  locate  these  markets, 
classify  them  according  to  the  sequence 
in  which  return  on  investment  can  he 
anticipate<l.  and  plan  logical  marketing 
and  advertising  approaches.”  .  .  .  H’/: 


CALL  THE 


BOONE  MAN 


RODXEV  E.  BOONE  ORGANIZATION 
57tli  STKP:KT  at  8th  AVKXUE,  X  K  W  YORK 

rUIC.UiO  PHILADELPHIA  DETROIT 

BO.STOX  ATLANTA  SAX  KRAXaSCO 

ROCHESTER  CLEVEI.AND 


-  D  A  I  L  Y  - 

Syracuse  Journal 
Kt>chestcr  Journal 
Washington  Times  Herald 


(  hicago  American 
llaltimore  News 
Omaha  Bee*News 
Atlanta  Georgian 


New  York  Journal 
Boston  American 
Albany  Times-Union 
Detroit  Times 


—  SUNDAY 
Syracuse  American 
Omaha  Bee-News 
Washington  Herald 


Baltimore  American 
Rr>chester  American 
Atlanta  American 


Boston  Advertiser 
Albany  Times-Union 
l>etroit  Times 
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THIS  RETAIL  WORLD 

A  S]moptis  of  DevelopmenU  of  Particular  Interest  to 
Newspaper  Executives 

- By  WILLIAM  NELSON  TAFT _ 

Editorial  Director,  Retail  Ledger  Publicatione 


HEN,  in  the  none-too-prosperous 
^  year  of  1931,  one  of  the  country’s 
leading  specialty  stores  reports  that  "the 
actual  volume  of  merchandise  sold  in 
our  shops  during  the  year  was  nearly 
30  per  cent  larger  than  in  1930  and 
greater  than  in  any  of  the  64  years  we 
have  been  in  business,”  that  certainly 
comes  under  the  head  of  News — News 
of  the  Page  1  variety,  so  far  as  this 
retail  world  of  ours  is  rightfully  con¬ 
cerned. 

The  store?  The  EL  T.  Slattery  Com¬ 
pany,  Boston.  The  reasons?  Suppose 
we  ask  P.  A.  O’Connell,  president  of  the 
company. 

“The  success  of  the  E.  T.  Slattery 
Company,”  says  Mr.  O’Connell,  and  he 
ought  to  know,  “has  been  in  the  fact 
that  it  supplied  people  with  the  kind  of 
goods  they  needed  at  a  low  ratio  of 
distribution  cost.  The  high  standard  of 
quality  for  which  our  store  has  been 
Imown  in  the  past  has  been  maintained 
rigidly  and  without  compromise.  This 
proves,  at  least  to  our  own  satisfaction, 
that  people  want  high  quality  merchan¬ 
dise,  even  though  they  may  insist  upon 
lower  prices. 

“We  have  reduced  expenses  in  many 
ways,  but  not  by  reducing  either  our 
selling  force  or  our  advertising.  If 
salesmanship  is  the  need  of  the  hour, 
certainly  that  is  no  quarter  in  which  to 
economize.  On  the  contrary,  what  we 
did  was  to  comb  out  all  the  unnecessary 
frills  and  add  the  amount  thus  saved  to 
the  lowering  of  prices  and  to  our  adver¬ 
tising  appropriation— all  of  which  has 
brought  us  a  large  increase  in  business. 

“E'rankly,”  Mr.  O’Connell  adds,  look¬ 
ing  forward,  “1  am  optimistic  about  1932. 
The  readjustment  in  prices  and  other 
economic  conditions  have  now  reached  a 
point  _  where  honest-to-gcKxlness  mer- 
clundising  will  speed  up  the  return  of 
prosperity.  What  we  need  now  is  to 
start  the  flow  of  money  in  circulation. 
The  one  group  tliat  can  do  this  is  the 
retail  merchants  and  the  necessary  tools 
at  their  command  are  (1)  Selection  of 
goods  that  people  need,  rather  than  those 
the>'  merely  want;  (2)  Present  quality 
merchandise  at  lower  prices  and  greater 
values,  coupled  with  the  will  and  the 
ability  to  render  efficient  sales  service.” 

There,  out  of  the  experience  of  one 
of  the  country’s  master  merchants,  is  a 
formula  for  success  in  1932  the  efficiency 
of  which  was  proven  during  a  year  in 
which  the  great  majority  of  stores  were 
going  behind,  not  ahead. 

*  *  * 

HAT  are  the  best  months  of  the 
”  year  for  the  sale  of  men’s  clothing? 
Men’s  furnishings?  The  other  things 
stocked  by  the  average  men’s  apparel 
store?  Comparative  figures  on  these 
will  be  forwarded  upon  the  request  of 
anyone  interested. 

*  *  * 

A  NOT  HER  mo.st  j^rtinent  comment 

on  retail  advertising  made  recently 
to  the  Retail  ledger  by  an  executive  of 
one  of  New  York’s  leading  department 
stores,  F.  Willett  Walton,  Jr.,  vice- 
president,  Arnold,  Constable  &  Co.,  is 
likewise  worthy  of  extended  considera¬ 
tion,  especially  at  this  time. 

“Entirely  too  much  stress  has  been 
placed  recently  on  advertising,”  Mr. 
\^’alton  maintains,  “and  not  sufficient 
consideration  given  to  what  goes  into 
the  advertising  and  what  hacks  up  the 
advertisement.  Most  of  us  are  trying 
to  out-smart  our  customers,  out-smart 
other  advertisers,  with  the  result  that 
our  customers  are  actually  outsmarting 
us  all.  We  must  find  out  who  our  re¬ 
tail  customer  really  is — ^what  economic 
changes  are  affecting  her  buying  habits 
and  w’hat  influences  dominate  her  pur¬ 
chasing  power.  We  must  forget  what 
we  would  like  to  sell  to  our  customers 
and  what  price  we  would  like  to  stress 
and  find  out  rather  what  merchandise 
the  customer  wants  and  what  price  she 
can  afford  to  pay, 

‘Tor  1932  we  should  resolve  to  make 


a  more  intensive  study  of  our  own  par¬ 
ticular  customer,  the  price  lines  she  is  in¬ 
terested  in,  her  habits,  her  home  life,  and 
key  everything  we  do  to  this  woman, 
rather  than  keying  our  merchandise  and 
our  advertising  to  the  customers  of  other 
stores.  We  should  make  it  a  year  of 
experimenting  with  new  thoughts,  a  year 
of  creative  thinking  in  which  we  will 
give  every  worthwhile  idea  a  chance. 
In  this  way  we  are  bound  to  discover 
many  new  ways  of  improving  our  busi¬ 
ness.  Sales  volume  will  benefit  and 
profit  will  increase.” 

*  *  * 

^HIS,  if  you  recall,  is  very  much  along 

the  lines  of  the  advice  of  the  Sales 
Promotion  Division  of  the  National  Re¬ 
tail  Dry  floods  Association,  referred  to 
in  this  department  last  week — “Inject 
more  human  interest  into  copy  and  spend 
more  time  in  the  conception  of  ideas. 
Inject  showmanship  into  promotional 
plans.  Study  your  store  and  your  cus¬ 
tomers.” 

R.  H.  Macy  &  Co.,  New  York  City, 
is  doing  this  along  rather  Macyish 
(which  is  to  say  “unusual”)  lines.  A 
full-page  advertisement  in  New  York 
newspai)ers  last  week  Ixjre  the  headline : 
“We've  l)een  to  call  on  20,469  women,” 
the  copy  stating:  “It  was  fun,  too.  But 
we  weren’t  tramping  all  over  New  York 
and  Northern  New  Jersey”  (the  page 
lK)re  the  signature  of  fxjth  Macy’s  and 
Bamberger’s,  Newark)  “just  for  the  fun 
•»f  it.  Our  excessive  sociability  was  for 
the  puriK)se  of  finding  out  what  the  pub¬ 
lic  would  like  to  find  in  our  January 
.sales. 

“What  amazes  us  now  is  that  we’ve 
never  f)efore  used  this  obvious  method  of 
ascertaining  what  women  want.  Here¬ 
tofore,  we’ve  i)ut  on  sale  what  we 
thought  they  wanted.  Judging  from  the 
success  of  our  business,  we’ve  been  right 
most  of  the  time.  But  this  time  we  will 
lie  1(K)  i)er  cent  right,  for  we’ve  enlisted 
the  help  of  trained  investigators  and 
they’ve  been  interviewing  women  for 
weeks,  asking  them  questions  abf)ut  furs 
and  towels,  sheets  and  coats,  hosiery  and 
blankets  and  a  host  of  other  things.  .  .  . 

“So  we  know,  without  any  guessing, 
what’s  wanted  of  us  next  and  we  are 
going  to  do  our  best  to  give  you  exactly 
what  you  want.  The  big  January  sales 
we’ve  been  planning  begin  next  Monday 
and  we  suggest  that  you  watch  Sunday’s 
papers  to  sec  what  we’re  going  to  spot¬ 
light  first.” 

The  page  had  a  two-sided  border  of 
photographs  of  Macy  investigators  talk¬ 
ing  to  typical  women  customers  in  their 
homes,  with  mortised  captions  to  the  ef¬ 
fect  that  “When  I  buy  new  sheets  1  want 
them  to  be  longer  than  these,”  “I  don’t 
like  a  dish  towel  this  small,”  “How  long 
do  you  think  a  table  cloth  should  be?” 
and  the  like.  Then,  last  Sunday,  Macy’s 
commenced  a  series  of  advertisements 
based  directly  upon  the  information  col¬ 
lected  in  this  survey,  thus  giving  their 
copy  a  powerful  double  punch. 

*  *  * 

SHOULD  you  care  to  know  just  what 
items  Macy  featured  during  the  first 
week  of  their  January  sale  and  how 
these  were  played  up.  I’ll  be  glad  to  send 
the  information  along. 

*  *  * 

A  N  D,  as  the  final  comment  upon  the 
outlook  for  the  new  year  (final,  that 
is,  so  far  as  this  department  is  con¬ 
cerned)  1  particularly  like  Berwin  Kai¬ 
ser’s  editorial  in  The  Retail  Advertising 
Week  in  which  he  suggests,  as  a  retail 
advertising  greeting  to  1932,  the  following 
slogan : 

“  ‘A  nation  needing  things  badly  is  a 
nation  better  than  half  sold.  What  1932 
produces  we  will  sell.’  When  you  con¬ 
sider  that  1931  under-produced  to  the 
nation’s  normal  needs  by  25  per  cent, 
this  is  no  optimist’s  hurrah.  It  is  nearer 
to  a  normal  assignment  than  anything 
that  advertising  has  had  to  do  in  the 
last  decade.” 


STORY  BROUGHT  QUICK  AID 


30,000  Quart*  of  Milk  Donated  After 
St.  Louis  Star  Showed  Need 

Following  publication  of  an  illustrated 
article  in  the  St.  Louis  Star  of  Saturday, 
Jan.  2,  written  by  Harry  T.  Brundidge, 
describing  the  misery  in  families  which 
had  not  been  able  to  provide  milk  for 
their  children  for  many  months,  imme¬ 
diate  responses  led  to  a  spontaneous  re¬ 
lief  movement.  The  Star  received  a 
check  for  $100  from  a  reader  shortly 
after  Saturday’s  first  edition  was  circu¬ 
lated,  and  the  Star  added  $100  to  the 
fund. 

The  management  of  the  Star  at  once 
gave  an  order  to  the  Pevely  Dairy  Com¬ 
pany  for  5,000  quarts  of  milk.  The  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  dairy  matched  the  order  with 
a  donation  of  another  5,0(X)  quarts. 

The  president  of  the  Sanitary  Milk 
Producers,  Inc.,  phoned  the  Star  late 
Saturday  afternoon  and  said  “Put  us 
down  for  20,(XX)  quarts ;  there  may  be 
more  later.”  This  is  an  association  of 
milk  producers  scattered  throughout  the 
surrounding  rural  districts. 

The  Star  announced  Monday  that  milk 
will  be  supplied  to  needy  children  free 
of  charge  whose  names  are  submitted 
by  any  of  six  charity  organizations. 


FILES  BILL  OF  PARTICULARS 

N.  Y.  Daily  New*  Reply  Called  One 
of  Mo*t  Detailed  in  Libel  Action 

A  bill  of  particulars,  one  of  the  most 
unusual  as  well  as  thorough  to  figure  in 
a  libel  suit,  was  served  by  the  News 
Syndicate  Company.,  Inc.,  publishers  of 
the  Nnv  York  Daily  Nezvs,  on  attorneys 
for  Miss  Adeline  K.  Schneider  who  is 
seeking  damages  to  the  extent  of  $1(X),(X)0 
in  the  New  York  County  Supreme  Court. 

The  News  counsel  compli^  with  a  re¬ 
quest  for  a  bill  of  particulars  by  furnish¬ 
ing  photostatic  copies  of  19  newspaper 
articles  treating  with  virtually  the  same 
subject  matter  dealt  with  in  the  article 
complained  of  in  the  defendant  news¬ 
paper. 

Miss  Schneider,  who  was  secretary  to 
Federal  Judge  Francis  A.  Winslow  when 
a  grand  jury  commenced  investigation  of 
alleged  bankruptcy  court  vices,  charged 
that  a  story  in  the  News  on  Sept.  4,  1929, 
accused  her  of  fleeing  the  jurisdiction. 

A  general  denial  has  been  filed  to  the 
charges.  Miss  Schneider  is  represented 
by  Attorney  Hugo  Wintner. 


EMPLOYES  PRESENT  GIFT 

Mechanical  department  employes  of 
the  Phoenix  Arizona  Republican  pre¬ 
sented  Mrs.  l>wight  B.  Heard,  Charles 
A.  Stauffer  and  W.  W.  Knorpp  of  the 
Arizona  Publishing  Company  with  an 
engraved  copper  plate  Christmas  Eve. 
The  plate,  made  in  the  Republican  shop, 
contained  an  art  panel  of  a  holly  wreath 
with  a  Christmas  greeting  engraved 
within  and  lower  panel  carrying  fac¬ 
similes  of  the  signatures  of  the  46  me¬ 
chanical  department  W'orkers. 


SINCLAIR  TO  ORIENT 

Gordon  Sinclair,  noted  traveling  re¬ 
porter  of  the  Toronto  Daily  Star,  has 
drawn  the  Far  East  as  his  next  assign¬ 
ment.  He  will  leave  New  York  early  in 
January,  on  a  round-the-world  jaunt 
which  will  include  six  weeks  in  India, 
where  he  hopes  to  interview  (^andhi, 
China,  Manchuria,  Siberia,  Russia  and 
Mandalay.  He  will  write  daily  articles 
for  his  paper  and  the  series  will  be  dis¬ 
tributed  though  the  Star’s  syndicate.  Star 
Newspaper  Service. 


HOSTESSES  AT  PARTY 

Mrs.  Dwight  E.  Young,  wife  of  the 
editor-in-chief,  and  Betty  Fairfax  of  the 
Dayton  (O.)  Herald,  were  hostesses 
when  Lieut.  Gov.  William  G.  Pickrel 
and  Mrs.  Pickrel  welcomed  150  guests 
at  a  reception  during  the  holidays. 


MELCHER  BECOMES  PARTNER 

Karl  Melcher,  formerly  publisher  of 
Washington  (la.)  Democrat,  has  become 
a  partner  in  the  firm  of  Elder  &  Shan¬ 
non  at  Washington,  la.  This  firm  syndi¬ 
cates  advertising  services  for  retail  trade. 


For  Daily  Release 
Beginning  January  10 


Behind 

the 

German 

Smoke  Screen’’ 

By 

H.  R,  Knickerbocker 

Author  of  "The  Red  Trade  Menare”, 
which  won  The  Pulitzer  Prize  laM 
year. 

Can  (Germany  pay  her 
war  debts? 

Will  she? 

Can  she  pay  her  pri¬ 
vate  debts? 

Does  she  intend  to? 

Will  Hitler  rule  Ger¬ 
many? 

If  so,  what  does  this 
mean  to  the  rest  of  the 
World? 

Is  Germany  headed 
for  revolution? 

Will  the  “Nazis”  and 
Communists  resort  to 
general  fighting  on  the 
barricades? 

Is  Germany  as  poor  as 
she  professes  to  be? 

Has  she  hidden  assets? 

Knickerbocker,  after 
a  six  weeks’  tour  of  Ger¬ 
many,  answers  these 
questions  and  others 
which  the  whole  world 
is  debating. 

For  Terms  Wire 

LEDGER 

SYIVDICATE 

Independence  Square 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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LN.S.  again  first 


. . .  twice  m 


with  war  news 
the  same  place! 


CHANG  SURRENDERS  CHINCHOW 
U.  S.  CONSUL  IS  ATTACKED 

IN  THE  LAST  ten  days,  despite  the  confusion  created  in  Manchuria  by  the 
welter  of  attacks  and  counter-attacks  of  Chinese  and  Japanese  troops,  I.N.S. 
demonstrated  again  and  again  its  leadership  in  the  coverage  of  news.  It  was  first 
on  the  Chinchow  evacuation ;  it  scooped  the  world  twice  with  the  Chamberlain 
assault  incident  in  Mukden,  and  the  “provocative”  Japanese  apology  that  fol¬ 
lowed.  From  December  26  onward  it  was  a  veritable  parade  of  I.N.S.  beats. 


FI.OYD  GIBBOS’S-I.N.S.  man  with  the 
Japanese  army  in  Manchuria  is  justifying  by 
a  succession  of  exclusive  stories  his  reputation 
as  the  world's  greatest  war  correspondent. 


December  26— Tokyo  correspondent  James  R. 
Youn};  obtained  an  exclusive  statement  from  the 
Japanese  Foreifjn  Office  announcing  the  plan  to  cap¬ 
ture  Chinchow.  No  other  press  asswiation  had  it. 

December  29— I.N.S.  broke  the  story  of  the  sur¬ 
render  of  Manchuria  to  the  Japanese  by  Marshal 
Chang’s  withdrawal  from  the  city  of  Chinchow,  21 
minutes  ahead  of  one  news  service,  half  an  hour  ahead 
of  another. 

On  the  same  day  Floyd  Gibbons,  the  only  American 
correspondent  with  the  Japanese  armies,  gave  the  only 
detailed  account  of  the  two  colorful  battles  that  pre¬ 
ceded  the  fall  of  Panshang, 

January  2— k  loyd  Gibbons  scored  again  with  an  ex¬ 
clusive  story  of  the  air  raid  on  the  city  of  Koupangtze, 
in  which  an  American  woman  narrowly  escaped  death. 
The  Japanese  military  office  in  Mukden  refused  to 


confirm  this  story  even  when  confronted  by  bomb  frag¬ 
ments  until  January  4. 

January  3— From  Mukden  correspondent  Edward 
S.  Hunter  flashed  the  story  of  the  assault  on  Ameri¬ 
can  V’ice-Consul  Culver  11.  Chamberlain  of  Harbin  by 
three  Japanese.  The  dispatch  reached  New  York  at 
10:55  A.M.  Opposition  services  did  not  have  a  line 
on  this  internationally  important  incident  until  4:15 
P.M.,  five  hours  and  twenty  minutes  later. 

January  4— Correspondent  Hunter  again  crashed 
through  with  a  beat  from  Mukden,  one  hour  and  ten 
minutes  ahead  of  all  opposition  with  the  story  of  the 
“provocative”  Japanese  apolog\'  for  the  Chamberlain 
assault,  including  the  statement  of  the  American  Con¬ 
sulate  that  instead  of  being  closed,  “consideration  of 
the  case  has  hardly  begun.” 


I.N.S.  was  able  to  do  this  because  it  was  alert  to  the  fact  that  all  the  news  would  not  be 
coming  from  the  battle-front.  It  watched  for  all  the  news— and  got  it  first.  These  e.xamples 
of  leadership  in  news  coverage  emphasize  the  outstanding  fact  in  today’s  journalism— that 
if  you  want  the  fastest,  the  most  enterprising  news  service,  turn  to  I.N.S.  Whatever  you  need 
—wire  service,  P.N.T.,  fast  mail— I.N.S.  will  give  it  to  you  first  and  give  it  to  you  riejht! 


INTERNATIONAL  NEWS 

SERVICE 


sole  sales  agents:  KING  FEATURES  SYNDICATE.  Inc.,  235 East  45th  St.,  N.  Y. 
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CENSORSHIP,  WIRE  DELAYS,  SUB-ZERO 
WEATHER  VEX  MANCHURIA  WRITERS 

U.P.  Man  Tells  of  Official  Garbling  of  Dispatches — Messages 
Held  Four  Days  in  Telegraph  Offices — Spies  Trail 
Reporters — Rumor  “Factories”  Busy 

By  FREDERICK  KUH 

United  Press  Staff  Correspondent 


MUKDKX,  Dec.  5  (By  Mail).— Ke- 
|H)rtiiig  the  Sino- Japanese  embroglio 
in  Manchuria  has  confronted  the  news¬ 
paper  corresjKiiHi- 
cut  with  ugly 
problems.  C  o  n- 
versations  with 
leisurely  Chinese 
generals  in  Tsit- 
sikar  at  an  hour 
when  J  apanese 
airplanes  'were 
expectetl  to  toss 
a  lew  well-aimed 
Iximhs  at  that 
vicinity,  sleeping 
on  stone  slabs  in 
sub-zero  weather 
Fkfukkick  Kvh  at  a  Chinese 

inn  at  C  h  i  n- 
Chow,  traveling  at  night  liy  rail  and 
automobile  through  Manchurian  wilder¬ 
ness,  with  gangs  of  bandits  lurking  in  the 
neighlxirhood — these  merely  suggest  the 
rigorous  exiieriences  of  the  corresiiond- 
ent  on  his  quest  for  news. 

Most  vivid,  perhaps,  of  all  the  ven¬ 
tures  of  this  corres]M indent  during  the 
Manchurian  campaign  was  a  motor-car 
drive  from  Anganchi  to  'I'sitsikar,  20 
miles  across  the  prairies  where,  but  a 
few  luiiirs  earlier,  lieiieral  Ma  Chan- 
shan's  I.COIK)  troops,  Heeing  in  blind 
panic  Ix-fore  the  att:icking  Japanese,  had 
scattered  cajis,  coats,  and,  above  all,  un¬ 
used  trench  mortar  shells  and  hand 
grenades  along  the  country  road. 

The  corresixindent's  Chinese  chauffeur, 
after  warming  the  motor-car’s  engine  by 
building  a  lire  beneath  it.  started  off  at 
breakneck  siK‘e<l,  ignoring  the  hundreds 
of  unexpliKled  shells  on  the  road,  which 
even  a  gentle  touch  might  have  ignited. 
Cajoling  and  imprecation  failwl  to  slow 
tip  the  spee-ding  chauffeur  who.  by  a 
particular  twist  of  logic,  evidently  con- 
cludeil  that  the  shells  among  which  he 
was  driving  were  dangerous  and  that 
haste  was  therefore  desirable  in  order  to 
terminate  the  journey.  ( )nly  once  did 
he  halt  and  then  for  the  purpose  of  col¬ 
lecting  an  armful  of  unexpliKled  shells, 
which  he  intended  to  carry  as  cargo  and 
sell  for  a  tidy  profit.  The  correspond¬ 
ent  finally  vetoed  this  project. 

The  discomforts  of  frozen  trenches  at 
3()-lHdow-zero,  of  brigands.  frenzied 
chauffeurs,  and  enemy  attacks  have  at 
least  lH*en  tangible  dangers,  with  which 
the  war  corresix indent  could  cope  and 
for  which,  not  having  anticipated  all  the 
conveniences  of  home,  he  was  prepared. 
Hut  the  wiles  of  a  censorship,  conducted 
by  officials  to  whom  honesty  was  a  for¬ 
eign  word  even  in  their  own  language, 
were  a  more  elusive  adversary  than 
physical  privations. 

llistorians  agree  that  censorship  usu¬ 
ally  defeats  its  own  luirpose,  can  delay 
but  not  suppress  dissemination  of  accur¬ 
ate  news,  invariably  fails  to  prevent  spies 
from  pursuing  their  vocation  and  more 
often  than  not  arouses  suspicion  and 
alarm  abroad  concerning  the  country  of 
censorship.  Even  the  Chinese  telegraph 
authorities  in  Harbin  sensed  the  disad¬ 
vantages  of  a  secret  censorship  and.  upon 
his  arrival,  promised  the  U.P.  corre¬ 
spondent  that  he  would  be  informed  of 
any  deletions  or  changes  in  his  press 
messages  before  their  dispatch. 

That  promise  was  never  kept  and  the 
Harbin  censors  achieved  the  distinction 
of  conducting  the  nxist  stupid  and  dis¬ 
honest  censorship  in  the  history  of  news 
suppression  and  distortion.  The  corre- 
.spondent  soon  received  his  first  intima¬ 
tion  as  to  how  Harbin  authorities  were 
ob.serving  their  pledge  of  an  o|)en 
cooperative  censorship.  Having  just  ar¬ 
rive  from  the  Soviet  Manchurian 
border  after  crossing  Siberia  and  having 
devoted  himself  to  investigating  reports 
of  surreptitious  Soviet  military  prepara¬ 


tions,  the  correspondent  cabled  a  180- 
word  message,  relating  how  his  observa¬ 
tions  had  shown  the  stories  of  Red  army 
concentration  to  lie  a  lake.  Of  that  re- 
jxirt,  30  words  reached  their  destination 
and  150  words  were  deleted  by  censor,  as 
the  corres|xjndent  learned  from  a  home- 
office  cable.  The  corresixindent  awaited 
an  opixirtunity  for  catching  the  censor 
in  the  act.  That  opportunity  arrived. 

(ieneral  Tamon,  commander  of  the 
Jajianese  forces  in  the  .Vonni  battle, 
granted  an  interview  a  few  hours  after 
he  had  le<l  his  victorious,  mud-caked 
and  congealed  tnxips  into  Tsitsikar.  Be¬ 
sides  describing  all  details  of  the  battle, 
he  imparted  the  news  that  one  Japanese 
infantry  regiment  and  one  cavalry  bat¬ 
talion,  among  those  which  had  just  cap¬ 
tured  Tsitsikar,  were  under  orders  to 
return  to  Mukden  at  once.  This  signiti- 
cantly  meant  that  Japan  would  diminish 
its  occupation  forces  in  Tsitsikar  and 
shift  more  military  strength  to  South 
Manchuria.  The  Harbin  censor  crossed 
out  this  part  of  (ieneral  Tanion's  state¬ 
ment  and  inserted  words  which  coni- 
jiletely  reversed  the  Japanese  command¬ 
er's  meaning,  so  that  he  was  quoted  as 
announcing  the  imminent  entry  of  fresh 
Japanese  forces  in  Tsitsikar  instead  of 
the  departure  of  tnxips  from  that  city. 

By  a  stroke  of  luck  the  correspondent 
succeeded  in  detecting  the  falsification  of 
this  interview  and  preventing  its  dis- 
jiatcli.  The  chief  censors,  scarcely  at¬ 
tempting  defence,  lavishly  aix)logized.  in¬ 
sisted  that  the  correspondent  be  their 
guest  at  luncheon  and  swore  forever  to 
abjure  all  censorship.  The  offence  was 
to  lx*  washed  away  with  Chinese  wine. 
.Messages  were  being  maltreated  and  dis¬ 
torted  even  after  receiving  the  cen.sor's 
stamp  of  approval.  Having  learned  the 
value  of  official  promises,  the  corre- 
s)x indent  henceforth  transmitted  most  of 
his  news  by  a  more  intricate  channel. 

To  the  deliberate  suppression  and 
falsification  of  news,  with  which  the  cor- 
resixindent  had  to  reckon,  came  mechan¬ 
ical  difficulties,  for  which  nothing  except 
the  sluggishness  of  .\sia  could  be 
blamed,  but  which  were  no  joy  to  active 
rejxirters  who  found  that  conge.stion  of 
traffic  (xrcasionally  caused  their  tele¬ 
grams  to  lie  unsent  for  four  days  on  the 
desks  of  Harbin  telegraph  operators. 

Corresix indents,  collecting  and  sending 
news  which  was  t<i  be  .served  ill)  as 
breakfast  hxxf  to  families  on  live  con¬ 
tinents,  were  obliged  to  use  a  fme-tcHith 
comb  to  separate  fact  from  liction. 
Manchurian  cities,  and  notably  Harbin, 
are  hotbeds  tif  rumor  even  in  normal, 
IK*aceful  times;  but  during  the  Sino- 
la|)anese  conflict  the  rumor  factories 
worked  in  (piintuplc  shifts  and  Ihxided 
the  world  with  their  false  produce.  Rus¬ 
sian  emigrants.  Chinese  and  Japanese  of¬ 
ficials  alike  were  offering  correspondents 
sensational  news-tips,  “fresh  from  the 
faucet but  from  faucets  which  were 
pipe-lined  to  sullied  political  waters. 

More  amusing  than  damaging  was  the 
espionage  to  which  correspondents  them¬ 
selves  were  subjected,  although  the 
futility  of  such  methods  later  led  to  its 
virtual  abandonment.  News  correspond¬ 
ents  were  devoting  themselves  to  their 
daily  work,  to  which  no  secrecy  was 
attached.  But  Japanese  and  Chinese 
officials,  immersed  in  war  psychosis, 
evidently  imagined  that  corresixindents 
seldom  reported  news,  but  devoteil 
themselves  mainly  to  dynamiting  bridges, 
assassinating  generals  or  betraying  mili¬ 
tary  secrets  to  the  enemy. 

(ine  American  correspondent,  resident 
in  China,  was  shadowed  day  and  night 
by  an  awkward  Japanese  spy  in  Mukden 
who,  on  one  occasion  even  tried  to  hide 
in  the  correspondent’s  railway  compart¬ 
ment;  when  the  Japanese  spy  once  lost 
track  of  his  victim,  the  corresix  indent 


telegraphed  to  the  Japanese  headquarters 
that  he  could  be  found  at  a  specified 
town  in  case  the  spy  wished  to  resume 
the  trail.  The  spy  was  soon  called  off. 
Chinese  officials,  too,  wasted  thought  and 
energy,  prying  into  the  routine  activities 
of  news-gatherers. 

Disregarding  this  childish  espionage, 
most  war  correspondents  in  Manchuria, 
trying  to  surmount  the  obstacles  of  tele¬ 
graphic  delay,  secret  consorship,  falsifi¬ 
cation  of  news  reports,  grotesque  rumor 
and  official  falsehood,  used  a  sieve  to 
separate  truth  from  gossip  and  em¬ 
ployed  trains,  motor-cars,  carts  and 
Mongolian  ponies  to  reach  centers  of 
military  activities,  from  which  they 
could  reixirt  what  they  saw.  It  was 
only  when  the  United  Press  correspond¬ 
ent  stationed  himself  at  the  Nonni  river 
front,  at  (ieneral  Ma  Chan-shan’s  head¬ 
quarters,  entered  Tsitsikar  with  the  ad¬ 
vancing  Japanese  troops  or  personally 
oh.served  Japanese  and  Chinese  troop 
movements  between  Mukden  and  Chin- 
Chow  and  talked  personally  with  the 
commanding  Japanese  and  Chinese  gen¬ 
erals  in  their  respective  areas  that  he 
reixirted  what  the  commanders  were  say¬ 
ing  and  planning  and  what  their  forces 
were  doing.  Reporting  a  war  in  Man¬ 
churia.  as  well  as  lighting  one  there, 
must  be  earmarked  as  one  of  the  less 
alluring  forms  of  winter  sport. 

VIRGINIA  PRESS  TO  MEET 

Harry  E.  Byrd,  former  governor  of 
X’irginia,  and  publisher  of  the  H'inches- 
tcr  Star,  and  Douglas  F’reeman,  editor 
of  the  Richmond  Xcws-Lcadcr,  are 
scheduled  to  address  the  mid-winter 
meeting  of  the  Virginia  Press  Associa¬ 
tion  in  Kichmond,  Jan.  28- ,30.  A  visit 
to  an  engraving  plant,  a  radio  station, 
and  round-table  discussions  are  listed. 

WINS  $1,006  AWARD 

A  judi'nient  for  $1,(X)6  was  filed  in 
Xew  \’ork  County  Supreme  Court  on 
Dec.  .30  in  favor  of  the  Metro  Outdoor 
.Advertising  Corporation  against  W  illiam 
T.  Siigden. 
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HEARST  URGES  GARNER 
FOR  PRESIDENT 

Proposes  Texan  as  Democratic  Nom¬ 
inee  in  New  Year  Radio  Address 
— Says  Other  Candidates  All 
Are  “Internationalists” 

William  Randolph  Hearst,  in  an 
address  broadcast  from  Los  .Angeles 
Jan.  2,  over  a  Xational  Broadcasting 
Company  network,  declared  his  prefer¬ 
ence  for  John  X.  Garner  of  Texas, 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives! 
as  Denwxrratic  nominee  for'  President. 
He  characterized  other  Democratic  pos¬ 
sibilities,  such  as  former  (iovernor 
Alfred  h'.  Smith  of  Xew  York,  Governor 
Rcxisevelt  of  Xew  A’ork,  Xewton  D. 
Baker,  Governor  Ritchie  of  Maryland, 
and  (3wen  D.  Young,  as  “all  good  men 
in  their  way,  but  all  internationalists.” 

Mr.-  Hearst’s  declaration  on  the 
Presidency  came  after  a  bitter  denuncia- 
tioiv  of  the  late  President  Wilson,  in 
whose  place,  he  said,  the  late  Champ 
Clark  should  have  been  nominated.  Mr. 
Hearst  leased  bis  preference  for  Garner 
on  an  “America  First"  ixilicv,  declaring 
that  the  Speaker  was  interested  more  in 
this  country  than  in  Europe. 

“It  is  about  time,"  Mr.  Hearst  de¬ 
clared.  “that  the  .■American  people  got 
back  iiixin  the  high  road  of  .American¬ 
ism."  .-After  reviewing  events  from 
1912  Mr.  Hearst  took  the  Presidents 
and  Democratic  leaders,  one  by  one,  and 
condemned  their  attitudes  and  policies. 

The  main  attack  was  directed  at 
President  Wilson,  of  whom  be  said: 
“He  was  a  theorist,  a  visionarv.  with 
no  deep-seated  convictions,  certainly 
none  that  interfered  with  his  personal 
ambition  and  advancement ;  a  brilliant 
speaker,  an  unstable  thinker  and  an  un¬ 
reliable  ixrformer :  an  advcHrate  at  some 
time  or  other  in  his  career  of  both  sides 
of  almost  every  public  question;  an  op¬ 
portunist  in  his  support  of  any  principle 
at  anv  time.” 


For  Better  Production  This  Year 
Begin  Now  With  Wood  Dry  Mats 

So  MANY  newspapers  have 
profited  from  the  ability  of 
our  Research  Department  to  solve 
their  serious  problems,  we  can  with 
confidence,  urge  that  your  paper 
take  advantage  of  Wood  Service. 

Our  contacts  with  many  others 
have  developed  experience  that  will 
be  helpful  to  you. 


FLONG  CORPORATION 

HOOSICK  FALLS.  N.Y. 
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6  Pt.  Exeol»iior  No.  2 

IK  ith  Bold  Face  IVo.  2 

For  several  years  newspapers  have  been 
faced  with  the  problem  of  getting  a  body 
face  that  would  meet  the  modern  print¬ 
ing  conditions  of  high  speed  presses  and 
rubber  rollers. 

Linotype  Excelsior  has  been  designed 
to  meet  this  special  need.  It  has  large, 
clear  lower  case  letters  with  deep,  clean 
counters.  This  is  a  physical  printing  a.t- 
tribute  in  addition  to  its  excellent  de¬ 
sign  for  easy  reading  qualities.  It  means 
that  the  face  doesn't  smear  or  smudge  in 
printing.  Letters  do  not  continually  “fill 
up."  neither  do  they  break  down  in  the 
processes  of  mat  making  or  stereotyping. 

The  lessons  learned  in  conservation  of 
space  and  in  maintaining  the  necessary 
clarity  of  design  for  legibility  that  were 
a  part  of  the  process  of  designing  Ionic 
No.  5.  have  been  put  to  good  use  in  de¬ 
signing  Excelsior.  Letters  were  studied 
not  only  Individually  for  shape,  relation 
of  weight  of  line,  distribution  of  white 
space,  size  and  shape  of  counters,  serifs 
—the  customary  factors  in  letter  design 
—but  also  in  relation  to,  and  assembly 
with,  other  characters. 

Occasionally  changes  are  necessary 
when  letter  design  is  studied  in  this  re¬ 
spect  that  would  not  be  apparent  if  con¬ 
sidered  only  in  respect  to  individual  let¬ 
ters.  For  nothing  is  truer  than  the  fact 
that  the  manner  in  which  letters  com¬ 
pose  into  words  brings  the  reading  ease 
so  necessary  in  a  news  face.  Since  we  all 
read  words  at  a  glance,  without  attempt¬ 
ing  to  discern  the  individual  letters  or 
to  connect  letter  by  letter  visually,  this 
may  readily  be  understood. 

In  achieving  Excelsior’s  design  many 
months  of  study  and  experimental  cut¬ 
ting  were  necessary.  The  results  are  evi¬ 
dent  upon  comparison  of  the  face  with 
an  ordinary  news  face.  Excelsior  has  an 
evenness  of  color  without  a  uniformity 
of  weight  or  monotone  design  that  en¬ 
ables  it  to  print  exceptionally  well  upon 
newsprint,  even  under  the  present  day 
high  speed  printing  conditions. 

It  is  the  newest  of  all  Linotype  body 
faces  for  newspapers  and  has  been  ac¬ 
corded  praise  by  distinguished  author¬ 
ities  that  fall  to  the  lot  of  but  few  types. 

Many  newspapers  in  various  sections 

of  this  country  have  already  adopted 
Linotype  Excelsior,  and  are  enthusiastic 
over  the  improved  appearance  its  use 


7  Pt.  Excelsior  No.  2 

With  Bold  Fare  INo.  2 

For  several  years  newspapers  have 
been  faced  with  the  problem  of  get¬ 
ting  a  body  face  that  would  meet  the 
modern  printing  conditions  of  high 
speed  presses  and  rubber  rollers. 

Linotype  Excelsior  has  been  devel¬ 
oped  to  meet  that  need.  It  has  large, 
clear  lower  case  letters  with  deeper, 
cleaner  counters.  This  is  a  physical 
printing  attribute  in  addition  to  its 
excellent  design  for  easier  reading 
qualities.  It  means  that  the  face  does 
not  smear  or  smudge  in  printing.  Let¬ 
ters  do  not  continually  “fill  up,”  and 
neither  do  they  break  down  in  the 
processes  attendant  to  mat  making  or 
stereotyping. 

The  lessons  learned  in  conservation 
of  space  and  in  obtaining  the  neces¬ 
sary  clearness  of  design  for  fegibility 
that  were  a  part  of  the  process  of  de¬ 
signing  Ionic  No.  5,  have  been  put  to 
good  use  in  designing  Excelsior.  Let¬ 
ters  were  studied  not  only  individu¬ 
ally  for  shape,  relation  of  weight  of 
line,  distribution  of  white  space,  size 
and  shape  of  counters,  serifs — the  cus¬ 
tomary  factors  in  letter  design — but 
also  in  relation  to,  and  assembly  with, 
other  characters. 

Frequently  changes  are  necessary 
when  letter  design  is  studied  in  this 
respect  that  would  not  be  apparent  if 
considered  only  in  respect  to  individ¬ 
ual  letters.  For  nothing  is  truer  than 
that  the  manner  in  which  letters  com¬ 
pose  into  words,  brings  the  reading 
ease  so  necessary  in  a  news  face.  Since 
we  read  words  at  a  glance,  without 
attempting  to  discern  the  individual 
letters  or  connect  letter  by  letter  vis¬ 
ually,  this  may  readily  be  understood. 

In  achieving  Excelsior  design  many 
months  of  studies,  and  experimental 
cutting  were  necessary.  The  result  is 
evident  upon  comparison  of  the  face 
with  ordinary  news  faces.  Excelsior 
has  the  evenness  of  color  without  a 
uniformity  of  weight  or  monotone  de¬ 
sign  that  enables  it  to  print  exception¬ 
ally  well  upon  newsprint,  even  under 
the  present  day  high  speed  printing 
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With  Bold  Farr  No.  2 

For  several  years  newspapers  have 
been  faced  with  the  problem  of  get¬ 
ting  a  body  face  that  would  meet  the 
modern  printing  conditions  of  high 
speed  presses  and  rubber  rollers. 

Linotype  Excelsior  has  been  devel¬ 
oped  to  meet  that  need.  It  has  large, 
clear  lower  case  letters  with  deep, 
cleaner  counters.  This  is  a  physical 
printing  attribute  in  addition  to  its 
excellent  design  for  easier  reading 
qualities.  It  means  also  that  the  face 
doesn’t  smear  or  smudge  in  printing. 
Letters  do  not  continually  “fill  up,” 
neither  do  they  break  down  in  the 
processes  attendant  to  mat  making  or 
stereotyping. 

The  lessons  learned  in  conserva¬ 
tion  of  space  and  in  obtaining  the 
necessary  clarity  of  design  for  legi¬ 
bility  that  were  a  part  of  the  process 
of  designing  Ionic  No.  5,  have  been 
put  to  good  use  in  designing  Excel¬ 
sior.  Letters  were  studied  not  only 
individually  for  shapes,  relation  of 
weight  of  line,  distribution  of  white 
space,  size  and  shape  of  counters, 
serifs — the  customary  factors  in  let¬ 
ter  design  —  but  also  in  relation  to, 
and  assembly  with,  other  characters. 

Frequently  changes  are  necessary 
when  letter  design  is  studied  in  this 
re.spect  that  would  not  be  apparent  if 
considered  only  in  respect  to  individ¬ 
ual  letters.  For  nothing  is  truer  than 
this:  The  manner  in  which  letters 
compose  into  words,  brings  the  read¬ 
ing  ease  so  necessary  in  a  news  face. 
Since  we  all  read  words  at  a  glance, 
without  attempting  to  recognize  indi¬ 
vidual  letters  or  connect  letter  by  let¬ 
ter  visually,  this  may  readily  be  un¬ 
derstood. 

In  achieving  Excelsior  design  many 
months  of  study  and  experimental 
cutting  were  necessary.  The  result  is 

evident  upon  comparison  of  the  face 
with  ordinary  news  faces.  Excelsior 
has  an  evenness  of  color  without  a 
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With  Bold  Face  No.  2 

For  several  years  newspapers  have 
been  faced  with  the  problems  of 
securing  a  body  face  that  would 
meet  the  modern  printing  condi¬ 
tions  of  higher  speed  presses  and 
rubber  rollers. 

Linotype  Excelsior  has  been  de¬ 
veloped  to  meet  that  need.  It  has 
large,  clear  lower  case  letters  with 
deep,  clean  counters.  This  is  a  phys¬ 
ical  printing  attribute  in  addition 
to  its  excellent  design  for  easier 
reading  qualities.  It  means,  too,  that 
the  face  doesn’t  smear  or  smudge 
in  printing.  Letters  do  not  continu¬ 
ally  “fill  up,”  neither  do  they  break 
down  in  the  processes  of  mat  mak¬ 
ing  or  stereotyping. 

The  lessons  learned  in  conserva¬ 
tion  of  space  and  in  obtaining  the 
necessary  clarity  of  design  for  leg¬ 
ibility  that  were  a  part  of  the  pro¬ 
cess  of  designing  Ionic  No.  5,  have 
been  put  to  good  use  in  designing 
Excelsior.  Letters  were  studied  not 
only  individually  for  shape,  rela¬ 
tion  of  weight  of  line,  distribution 
of  white  space,  size  and  shape  of 
counters,  serifs — these  customary 
factors  in  letter  design — but  also 
in  relation  to,  and  assembly  with, 
other  characters. 

Frequently  changes  are  neces¬ 
sary  when  letter  design  is  studied 
in  this  respect  that  would  not  be 
apparent  if  considered  only  in  re¬ 
spect  to  individual  letter  shapes. 
Nothing  is  truer  than  the  fact  that 
the  manner  in  which  letters  com¬ 
pose  into  words,  brings  the  read¬ 
ing  ease  so  necessary  in  the  news 

face.  Since  we  all  read  words  at  a 
glance,  without  attempting  to  rec¬ 
ognize  individual  letters  or  connect 
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^^INOTYPE"-'^” 

“EXCELSIOR” 

A  New  Body  Face  for  20th  Century  Newspapers 


Linotype  Bodoni  Series  and  Excelsior 


—  Prints  dearly  on  high  speed  presses  anil  ruhher 
rollers  .  .  .  large,  dear  lower  ease  letters  with  deep, 
dean  counters  .  .  .  the  legibility  and  space  economy 
of  Ionic  No.  5,  with  slightly  lighter  color. 

—  Six  Sizes  Ready  Now;  pt.  No.  1,  6  pt.  No.  2, 
7  pt.  No.  2,  7  pt.  No.  1,  8  pt.  No.  1,  10  pt.  No.  1.  All 
sizes  of  Excelsior  can  also  l>e  furnished  in  combi¬ 
nation  with  italic  and  small  caps. 
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MUCH  TOO  RAW 

W’O  remarkable  contempt  of  court  cases  are 
before  the  public  today,  one  presenting  a  judicial 
attitude  that  goes  further  and  deeper  in  reac¬ 
tionary  iMjlicy  than  has  l>ecn  noted  in  modern  times. 

In  Virginia  we  have  a  significant  case  of  a  judge  who 
is  not  too  dignified  to  throw  an  editor  into  jail  for 
live  days,  without  pretext  of  trjal,  on  a  contempt 
charge  involving  publication  of  a  reader’s  unsigned 
letter  cf>mmenting  on  a  previous  contempt  of  court 
case — all  quite  high-handed  and  of  such  doubtful  jus¬ 
tice  that  the  committing  judge  is  apparently  glad  to 
wiggle  out  of  it  by  summarily  releasing  the  prisoner 
before  there  could  be  any  adjudication  of  the  matter 
leading  to  review  in  the  higher  court. 

But  in  Kentucky  we  behold  a  judicial  press  censor¬ 
ship  which  goes  the  very  limit.  The  whole  story  is 
told  in  other  columns  of  Editor  &  Publisher.  The 
point  is  plain  enough  to  anyone  possessed  of  reason 
and  sense  of  justice.  Circuit  Judge  Henry  R. 
Prewitt  would  set  up  the  rule  that  a  judge  has  a  right 
to  exclude  from  his  court  the  reportorial  representa¬ 
tive  of  any  newspaper  in  any  state  that  has  published 
an  editorial  comment  to  which  the  judge  takes  excep¬ 
tion.  This  order  was  made  to  run  against  two  re- 
(Kirters  for  Knnx^’illc  (Tenn.)  Ncxvs-Sentincl,  a 
Scripps- Howard  newspaper,  and  that  organization 
has  sent  its  chief  counsel,  Newton  D.  Baker,  to  Ken¬ 
tucky  to  fight  the  exclusion  to  the  highest  courts. 

Admittedly  the  judge  has  no  personal  complaint 
against  the  two  reporters,  one  having  relieved  the 
other  at  a  coal  mine  strike  murder  trial,  but  says 
that  “no  reporter  from  the  News-Sentinel  is  going 
to  sit  in  this  court  until  it  has  apologized  and  cor¬ 
rected  its  statements.”  Judge  Prewitt  also  asserted 
that  if  Benton  J.  Stong,  editor  of  the  News-Sentinel, 
were  in  the  state  he  would  “have  him  here  on  a  con¬ 
tempt  charge  right  away.” 

The  editor  of  the  newspaper  is  not  up  on  contempt 
charges,  so  perhaps  his  case  neeil  not  l>c  argued,  but 
it  is  interesting  to  note  just  what  he  wrote  which 
aroused  such  flaming  judicial  ire.  Here  itds: 

“So  long  as  our  courts  permit  themselves  to  be  the 
stage  for  tirades  of  political  and  social  prejudice,  they 
will  not  obtain  full  confidence  of  those  who  believe 
in  even-handed  justice.” 

If  anyone  wants  to  know  whether  this  comment 
was  justified  he  should  read  a  transcript  of  the  flag- 
waving  oration  the  prosecutor  in  the  recent  murder 
trial  of  W.  B.  Jones  delivered  before  the  jury.  It 
was  an  intellectual  wow.  We  do  not  see  how  any 
editor  could  comment  on  it  editorially  and  say  less 
while  maintaining  professional  self-respect. 

This,  however,  is  not  the  point.  Judge  Prewitt 
proposes  that,  as  a  judicial  right,  he  can  exclude 
from  his  court  a  reporter  who  has  had  nothing  to  do 
with  the  alleged  contemptuous  utterance.  Thus,  he 
thinks,  he  can  have  his  little  revenge.  Constitutional 
privileges,  guaranteeing  free  press,  mean  nothing  to 
him.  The  rights  of  citizens  who  depend  upon  a 
newspaper  for  their  information  concerning  his  court 
are  not  in  his  vision.  Little  does  he  comprehend  the 
meaning  of  the  service  rendered  to  a  democracy  by  a 
free  and  independent  press,  guarding  liberty  and  by 
very  reason  of  ceaseless  expression  of  opinion,  how¬ 
ever  conflicting  it  may  be,  stimulating  public  thought 
which  leads  on  to  public  action  and  to  progress.  To 
these  abstractions  Judge  Prewitt  is  blind.  But  his 
indignation  flares  becau.se  a  newspaper  has  dared  to 
cast  a  reflection  upon  his  sacred  court.  This,  he 
thinks,  must  be  whipped.  The  editor  must  be  in¬ 
formed  that  he  has  no  right  to  think.  If  the  editor 
cannot  be  reached  within  the  state,  his  reporters 
must  be  seized  and  vicariously  punished. 

One  naturally  would  conclude  that  a  judge  who 
would  stoop  to  such  practices  must  be  essentially 
ignorant  and  tyrannical,  but  our  advices  are  that 
Judge  Rrewitt  has  an  excellent  12-year  bench  record. 

He  is  crude,  but  is  said  to  be  an  able  lawyer.  One 
of  the  reporters  excluded  testifies  that  he  is  an  able 
judge.  How,  then,  is  his  action  to  be  accounted  for? 

It  is  all  part  and  parcel  of  the  scandalously  brutal 
coal  mine  “war”  in  the  Southern  bituminous  field, 
exposed  by  the  leading  newspapers  of  the  country 
during  many  months  in  terms  which  bring  a  sense 
of  humiliation  to  every  honest  mind.  It  is  another 
evil  thing  out  of  the  Ixiiling  cauldron  of  class  strife, 
industrial  terrorism,  hatred  matching  hatred,  fire 
meeting  fire.  In  the  background  are  half-starved  and 
chilled  families,  a  disorganized  body  of  simple-minded 


workmen  turned  to  political  radicals  for  leadership, 
desperate  conduct  by  supposed  guardians  of  the  law 
as  well  as  by  allied  imported  private  detectives,  gun¬ 
men  and  strike  breakers.  This  situation  has  been 
out  of  hand,  from  all  reports,  for  a  long  time.  The 
strikers’  story  is  that  they  have  no  faith  left  in  their 
local  government,  including  the  courts.  We  have 
been  loath  to  sympathize  in  this,  but  color  is  surely- 
lent  by  such  acts  as  that  of  Judge  Prewitt  and  the 
assistant  prosecutor,  J.  B.  Snyder.  Their  audacity 
overreaches,  betraying  unusual  zeal.  These  news¬ 
paper  cases  arouse  our  suspicions  in  reference  to  the 
justice  in  the  murder  cases,  fivil  surely  is  burning 
deep  in  that  Kentucky  coal  country.  Too  many 
newspapermen  have  had  unpleasant,  even  dangerous, 
experiences  there,  while  seeking  to  write  the  story  in 
free  and  honest  fashion.  The  scandal  is  too  raw, 
much  too  raw.  In  the  end,  of  course.  Judge  Prewitt 
will  be  instructed  from  above  that  he  has  no  power 
to  exclude  these  newspapermen  from  his  court. 

World's  best  market:  122,775.046  working, 
progressing,  consuming,  contented  Americans. 

DEATH  OF  C.  P.  SCOTT 

OR  many  years  to  come  young  journalists  in 
every  nation  will  study  the  life  and  we  hojie 
emulate  the  example  of  C.  P.  Scott,  one  of  the 
great  editors  of  our  time,  more  powerful  than 
kings  or  statesmen  in  molding  tlie  course  of  the 
British  mind.  At  the  age  of  85  this  heroic  figure  has 
passed  from  mortal  existence. 

For  a  half  century  Manchester  Guardian  has  been 
a  tower  of  British  strength,  and  in  a  class  by  itself, 
due  directly  to  the  editorship  of  this  kindly  man. 
Mr.  Scott  was  one  who  dealt  in  principles  almost 
exclusively.  Things  were  wrong  or  they  were 
right.  He  knew  not  how  to  pander  to  thei  crowd.  For 
himself  he  claimed  nothing.  For  the  honest  policies 
of  the  Guardian  he  claimed  everything.  Without 
tliought  of  reward  he  was  handsomely  rewarded. 
King  (ieorge  said  of  his  achievement  that  it  “surely 
must  be  unique  in  the  history  of  journalism.”  That  is 
not  quite  accurate,  hut  it  was  rare  and  lieautiful.  In 
his  life  Woodrow  Wilson  recognized  Mr.  Scott  as 
“one  of  the  great  men  of  hjurope,”  which  was  true,  as 
any  reader  of  his  editorial  page  would  testify.  This 
page  was  a  power  because  respected  by  honest  men, 
feared  by  weak  or  dishonest  men,  admired  by  all 
intelligent  men.  It  was  free  of  tawdry  buncombe,  as 
was  the  editor.  It  meant;  to  have  a  real  effect  on  con¬ 
temporary  life  and  action,  and  it  realized  some  degree 
of  this  purpose  in  its  every  issue.  It  did  not  stoop 
to  mean  devices  of  the  trade,  never  compromised, 
never  traded  on  prejudice  or  socalled  patriotic  hates 
and  loves,  never  sold  out  socially,  editorially  or 
economically.  Mr.  Scott  knew  how  to  make  all  of 
the  necessary  business  sacrifices  to  gain  all  of  the 
necessary  and  admirable  objectives  of  his  profession. 
In  his  fearless  course  he  knew  how  to  drop  old  ac¬ 
quaintances,  even  personal  friends,  when  they  inter¬ 
fered  with  what  he  conceived  to  be  the  right  policy. 
He  was  never  without  his  faithful  following,  how¬ 
ever,  and  the  Guardian  always  managed  to  “get 
along,”  indeed  win  an  international  fame. 

Among  the  progressive  measures  Mr.  Scott  stood 
for,  when  they  were  hotly  unpopular  causes,  were : 
Home  rule  for  Ireland,  woman’s  suffrage,  a  just 
peace  in  the  World  War,  fair  play  for  strikers, 
human  treatment  of  conscientious  war  objectors, 
decent  consideration  of  Russian  bolshevism  for  Russia, 
honor  in  payment  of  war  debts,  and  other  policies  too 
numerous  to  mention.  It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at 
that  tributes  from  the  whole  civilized  world  are  now 
heaped  upon  the  grave  of  this  nobleman  in  journalism. 


I  ^  L 

A  PRESS  DICTATORSHIP 

UT  F  the  day-by-day  influence  of  the  leading 
I  publishers  of  the  nation  could  lie  combined 
and  commandeered  and  then  concentrated 
upon  a  definite  corrective  and  curative  program- 
patriotic,  non-partisan  and  unselfish  in  its  character 
—business  recovery  would  be  speeded  by  at  least 
three  years.” 

That  is  the  text  of  a  statement  recently  written  in 
a  letter  addressed  to  Malcolm  W.  Bingay,  editorial 
director  of  Detroit  Free  Press,  by  Theodore  F. 
MacManus,  always  energetic  in  his  thinking  as  in  his 
action. 

We  have  not  the  space  to  relate  his  proposal  in 
detail,  for  the  letter  is  long,  but  the  text  covers  the 
subject.  Mr.  MacManus  believes  that  his  idea  is 
not  an  impractical  idealism,  but  a  sound  ixissibility, 
all  of  the  forces  of  the  moment  operating  in  favor 
of  editorial  power — “a  more  tremendous  exercise  oi 
that  power,  if  it  is  massed  and  managed,  than  the 
world  has  ever  seen.”  He  firmly  asserts  that  the 
follies  and  brutal  recklessness  of  nwxlern  times,  now 
run  amuck,  might  be  controlled  by  the  processes  of 
an  enlightened  public  opinion.  This,  then,  he  sees 
as  a  job  for  the  press,  which  is  easily  as  capable  of 
regimenting  opinion  looking  to  economic  cures  in 
time  of  peace  as  it  is  able  to  bring  a  united  nation 
into  successful  action  in  time  of  war.  The  organiza¬ 
tion  of  a  “Board  of  United  Editors”  is  what  Mr. 
MacManus  calls  for,  to  take  crusading  action  on  all 
of  the  pressing  problems  of  the  day,  from  the 
appalling  national  budget  to  war  debt  collection, 
from  unemployment  to  methods  of  avoiding  danger¬ 
ous  inflations  in  the  future. 

In  reality  Mr.  MacManus  would  set  up  a  dictator¬ 
ship  of  the  press,  for  he  says :  “Not  even  the 
President  of  the  United  States— any  President— 
would  dare  to  ignore  the  voice  of  a  united,  intel¬ 
ligently  selfish  and  truly  patriotic  press.” 

The  idea  is  interesting,  in  some  respects  flatter¬ 
ing  to  the  press  and  in  some  resjiects  (juite  dis¬ 
creditable.  If  there  must  be  a  dictatorship,  we  are 
bound  to  say  that  a  “Board  of  United  liditors” 
would  be  our  choice  among  all  known  dictator  devils. 
But  we  do  not,  by  any  means,  assent  to  the  proposal 
as  a  practical,  or  even  wise  suggestion.  It  is  not 
the  role  that  the  American  press  is  constituted  to 
play  in  public  affairs.  The  business  of  the  press  is  to 
inform  the  public  and  to  lead  by  processes  of  reason, 
but  certainly  not  to  over-ride  constituted  authority 
or  make  it  tremble  with  fear. 

It  is  scarcely  to  the  credit  of  the  press  that  as 
observant  a  jierson  as  Theodore  MacManus  should 
now  cry  out  to  it  for  action  to  “enlighten,  educate  and 
direct’’  the  opinion  of  the  rank  and  file  of  American 
citizens.  We  maintain,  and  can  demonstrate,  that  this 
is  being  done  in  the  regular  course  of  newspaper  work 
in  this  country,  more  faithfully,  courageously  and 
intelligently  than  in  any  country  in  the  universe.  The 
American  press  can  justly  say,  on  its  depression 
record,  to  the  business  interests  that  call  upon  it  for 
heroic  national  service:  “Why  beholdest  thou  the 
mote  that  is  in  thy  brother’s  eye,  but  considerest  not 
the  beam  that  is  in  thine  own  eye?”  We  submit  to 
Mr.  MacManus  that  the  press  is  yielding  the 
very  service  he  calls  for,  tackling  every  problem, 
making  known  all  that  reporters  are  able  to  wrest 
from  the  iron-silences  of  the  financial  and  political 
powers  that  be.  We  will  admit  that  prior  to  the 
crash  of  1929  a  large  section  of  the  press  was  soundly 
asleep,  fat  and  contented,  going  ah^ng  with  the 
drunken  mob.  But  it  is  awake  now,  and  has  lieen  on 
a  campaign  footing  for  going  on  three  years. 

It  is  impractical  to  form  a  United  Editorial  Board. 
The  highest  virtue  of  our  press  is  that  it  doesn’t  do 
things  that  way.  The  minute  that  is  done,  independ¬ 
ence  flies  out  of  the  window  and  the  rank  and  file  of 
readers  lose  confidence.  Then  the  press  becomes  as 
impotent  as  all  the  other  special  pleaders.  The 
press  isn’t  the  government,  ought  not  to  try  to  be,  and 
in  the  nature  of  things  cannot  be.  It  can  only  describe 
the  condition  of  the  patient  in  a  thorough  diagnosis, 
but  never  apply  the  remedy  or  knife.  That  is  for  the 
great  physician,  the  sovereign  voter.  We  ask  Mr. 
MacManus  and  those  who  think  with  him  to  cheer  up. 
The  facts  are  being  published  in  full.  The  people  are 
being  aroused  to  the  truth,  much  of  it  quite  ugly  and 
disgraceful. 

Free  American  institutions  will  again  vindicate 
themselves. 
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PURELY  PERSONAL 


JS.  PARKS,  co-publisher,  Fort  Smith 
•  (Ark.)  Southwest  American  and 
Times-Record.  spoke  Dec.  31  at  a  dinner 
of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Fayette¬ 
ville,  Ark.,  celebrating  the  award  of  the 
$1,000,000  Veterans  Hospital  to  that  city. 

T.  H.  Waring,  editor  of  the  Charleston 
(S.C.)  Evening  Post,  and  Mrs.  Waring 
spent  the  Chrikmas  holidays  in  Camden, 
S.C. 

Archie  Hotaling,  publisher  of  the 
Riverside  Review,  Buffalo  community 
weekly,  has  resigned  his  position  as 
deputy  parks  commissioner,  which  office 
he  has  held  for  many  years,  to  devote  his 
fall  time  to  the  editing  of  his  newspaper. 

Willis  J.  Abbot,  editor  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  Science  Monitor,  who  has  recently 
returnkl  from  the  far  east,  lectured  Jan. 

7  on  “Japan  and  China  in  Manchuria” 
before  the  Japan  Society  of  Boston. 

Carl  L.  Estes,  editor  of  the  Tyler 
(Tex.)  Courier-Times  and  Morning 
Telegraph,  has  been  named  by  Gov.  Ross 
Sterling  as  a  member  of  the  Texas  com¬ 
mission  for  the  celebration  of  the  George 
Washington  Bicentennial. 

Col.  Harry  M.  IJigelow,  editor  of  the 
Portland  (Me.)  Press  Herald,  has  been 
forced  to  relinquish  his  editorial  duties 
temporarily  because  of  illness.  Robert 
B.  Beith  of  the  livening  Express  staff 
is  substituting  for  him. 

S.  J.  Duncan-Clark,  editorial  writer, 
Chicago  Daily  News,  was  the  principal 
speaker  at  a  joint  meeting  of  the  churches 
of  the  Disciples  of  Christ  in  the  Chicago 
metropolitan  area  Sunday  evening,  Jan. 

3.  Mr.  Duncan-Clark  is  president  of  the 
Chicago  Christian  Missionary  Society. 

I>jn  S.  Elias,  vice-president  of  the 
Asheville  (N.C.)  Citizen-Times,  is 
named  a  member  of  the  committee  of 
three  to  direct  the  Democratic  party  Vic- 
torv  Fund  drive  in  Buncombe  county, 
N.C. 

Charles  Forbes,  publisher.  White 
Plains  (X.Y.)  Daily  Press,  recently 
addressed  the  Larchmont  Rotary  Club  on 
former  newspaper  days  in  Westchester 
County.  Mr.  Forbes’  father,  George  M. 
Forbes,  established  the  first  newspaper  in 
Mamaroneck  in  1876,  and  ever  since  that 
time  fotir  of  the  sons  have  been  engaged 
in  newspaper  work. 

Walter  Walker,  publisher.  Grand 
Junction  (Colo.)  Daily  Sentinel,  with 
Mrs.  Waller  and  son  Preston,  sj)ent  the 
Christmas  holiday  week  in  Denver. 

Harry  W.  Musselwhite,  formerly  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Manistee  (Mich.)  News- 
Advocate  and  one  of  Michigan’s  best 
known  newspapermen,  will  be  a  candi¬ 
date  for  congress  from  the  Ninth  Mich¬ 
igan  district  in  1932,  it  was  announced 
recently. 

Laurence  Hills,  editor  and  general 
manager,  Paris  Herald,  European  edi¬ 
tion  of  the  A’ at’  York  Herald  Tribune, 
will  return  to  Paris  Jan.  15  aboard  the 
Paris.  _ _ 

IN  THE  BUSINESS  OFFICE 

p  UGENE  W.  FARRELL,  business 
and  advertising  manager,  Newark 
iN.}.)  Evening  News  and  president  of 
the  Friendly  Sons  of  St.  Patrick  of  the 
Oranges,  received  a  Christmas  and  New 
Year  card  from  William  C.  Cosgrave, 
President  of  the  Irish  Free  State. 

William  Rourke,  formerly  connected 
with  the  Saturday  Spectator,  Terre 
Haute,  Ind.,  in  the  circulation  depart¬ 
ment,  and  now  with  the  Washington  (D. 
C.)  Post,  circulation  department,  was  a 
Itoliday  visitor  at  the  home  of  his  mother 
in  West  Terre  Haute. 

Louis  Bessemer,  former  member  of  the 
■field  sales  staff  of  the  United  States 
Doi/y,  has  been  appointed  secretary  of 
the  Estes  Park,  Col.,  chamber  of  com¬ 
merce. 

Miss  Agnes  Iliene  Gleason  and  Frank 
F.  Colebourn,  both  employes  of  the  busi¬ 
ness  office  of  the  Boston  Evening  Tran- 
have  announced  their  engagement. 
Their  wedding  will  probably  take  place 
wxt  fall. 

RoJ^rt  J.  Corrigan,  circulation  direc¬ 
tor,  Curtk-Martin  newspapers  in  Phila¬ 


delphia,  has  returned  from  a  short  visit 
to  Wellstown  (O.)  with  Mrs.  Corrigan. 

June  J.  Ellis,  advertisng  manager. 
Way  cross  (Ga.)  Journal-Herald,  has  re¬ 
turned  to  his  post  after  a  short  leave 
granted  because  of  ill  health. 

J.  Bradley  .\kers,  of  the  Newark  (N. 
J.)  Sunday  Call  advertising  department, 
is  convalescing  at  his  home  in  Lambert- 
ville  following  an  oi)eration. 


FOLKS  WORTH  KNOWING 


IN  THE  EDITORIAL  ROOMS 

HAROLD  D.  VALPEY,  managing 
editor,  Lynn  (Mass.)  Item,  ad¬ 
dressed  the  Lynn  Lions  Club  at  the 
noon-day  luncheon  Dec.  31. 

Stuart  X.  Stephenson,  sports  editor, 
Montgomery  (Ala.)  Advertiser,  Mrs. 
Stephenson,  and  Stuart,  Jr.,  left  recently 
for  a  three  weeks’  vacation  in  Virginia 
and  North  Carolina. 

Edward  E.  Croll,  assistant  editor, 
Philadelphia  Public  Ledger,  spoke  on 
“Journalistic  Ethics”  last  week  before 
the  School  of  Journalism  at  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  State  University. 

Miss  Perdita  Huston,  former  drama 
editor,  Portland  (Me.)  Evening  Ex¬ 
press,  has  been  appoint^  publicity  man- 
manager  for  the  Playhouse  of  Portland, 
Me. 

Dorothy  Williams,  of  the  Detroit  Free 
Press  staff,  has  returned  from  a  vaca¬ 
tion  with  her  parents  in  Massachusetts. 

Thomas  A.  Langan  of  the  Protndence 
(R.I.)  Bulletin  staff,  and  Mrs.  Langan 
are  parents  of  a  daughter  f)orn  Dec.  24. 

Royal  Roussel,  city  editor,  and  Sidney 
Van  Ulm,  artist  of  the  Houston  (Tex.) 
Press,  have  returned  from  a  1,000-mile 
golfing  trip  through  the  southern  part 
of  the  state.  They  played  in  half  a 
dozen  towns  between  San  Antonio  and 
Mexico,  during  a  10-day  vacation. 

Kirk  Hill,  for  two  years  a  Houston 
(Tex.)  Press  reporter  handling  Galves¬ 
ton  news,  has  been  transferred  to  the 
city  staff.  E.  M.  Eakes  is  now  reporting 
for  the  Galveston  bureau. 

George  V’reeland,  sports  writer,  Ne%v- 
ark  (N.J.)  Star  Eagle  has  been  named 
coach  of  the  American  Women’s  Olym¬ 
pic  track  team. 

Mildred  Reardon,  reporter  of  the 
Lynn  (Mass.)  Telegram  Netvs,  has 
written  a  series  on  her  adventures  in 
seeking  a  job  in  Lynn  during  Christmas 
week. 

Mrs.  Nellie  C.  Penley  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  society  editor  of  the  Bangor 
(Me.)  Daily  Nezvs.  She  was  formerly  a 
correspondent  for  the  Portland  (Me.) 
Press  Herald,  Evening  Express  and 
Sunday  Telegram. 

Roland  Kilbon,  New  York  corre¬ 
spondent  of  the  Paris  Herald,  European 
edition  of  the  New  York  Herald  Trib¬ 
une,  underwent  an  operation  Dec.  29  at 
the  New  York  Hospital.  He  is  recov¬ 
ering. 

Quentin  P.  Gore,  of  the  Birmingham 


CODY  LAIRD,  reporter  and  aviation 
editor  of  the  Atlanta  Georgian,  is 
one  of  the  few  newspapermen  who  not 
only  hold  a 
pilot’s  license, 
but  own  an  air¬ 
plane  as  well. 
He  is  25,  and  a 
native  of  Atlanta. 

After  he  com¬ 
pleted  his  educa¬ 
tion  with  courses 
at  Tech  High 
school  and  Ogle¬ 
thorpe  Univer¬ 
sity,  t  la  n  t  a, 
Laird  began 
work  on  the 
Cody  Laird  Georgian  in  1929. 

In  a  few  weeks 
he  was  assigne<l  to  cover  Candler  field. 

After  writing  about  aviation  for  eight 
months  I.aird  had  the  impulse  to  fly. 
He  sought  out  Leland  Jamison,  now  an 
air-mail  pilot,  and  obtained  his  first 
lessons.  In  the  summer  of  1930  he  took 
his  first  solo  flight  and  he  now  owns  an 
open  biplane  and  has  a  pilot's  license. 

I.aird  is  planning  to  cover,  by  plane, 
the  All  American  .Air  Races  to  be  held 
in  Miami  soon. 

He  is  married  and  the  father  of  a  six 
months’  old  daughter. 

(Ala.)  Age-Herald  copy  desk,  visited  in 
Montgomery  recently. 

Thomas  Brown,  Jr.,  news  editor, 
Montgomery  (Ala.)  Advertiser,  has  re¬ 
turned  after  spending  Christmas  with  his 
family  at  Knoxville,  Tenn. 

Howard  L.  White,  society  editor,  Nezv 
York  Herald  Tribune,  and  Mrs.  White, 
are  passing  a  week  in  Bermuda. 

Howard  Payne,  El  Reno  (Okla.) 
Tribune  staff,  has  been  elected  president 
of  the  Canadian  County  League  of 
Young  Democrats. 

Dorothy  Bartlett,  Philadelphia  In¬ 
quirer,  has  returned  to  Philadelphia  from 
Providence,  R.  L,  where  .she  went  to 
cover  the  finding  of  Virginia  Penfield, 
Columbus  (O.)  heiress  who  disappeared 
from  a  private  school  near  Philadelphia. 

Arthur  H.  Waters,  drama  critic,  Phil¬ 
adelphia  Public  Ledger,  has  been  added 
to  the  staff  of  out-of-town  drama  com¬ 
mentators  of  the  Neio  York  Sunday 
Times,  writing  under  the  heading  “Sheri¬ 
dan  Ninety  Miles  Away.” 

Joseph  F.  Driscoll,  of  the  New  York 
Htfrald  Tribune  staff,  and  Mrs.  Driscoll 
are  visiting  in  St.  Diuis,  where  Mr. 
Driscoll  was  formerly  on  the  St.  Louis 
Post-Dispatch. 

Frank  Toughill,  of  the  Philadelphia 
Record  staff,  is  in  Hahnemann  Hospital 
recovering  from  a  serious  operation. 

Kenneth  Jacobson,  Philadelphia  Even¬ 
ing  Ledger,  former  ski  jumping  cham- 
(Continued  on  ne.rt  page) 


Alfred  £•  Smith 

The  outstanding  private  citizen  in  a  great  political 
year ! 

Everybody  wants  to  know: 

**W hat's  Smith  saying  about  it?" 

Once  a  week,  a  discussion  of  today’s  public  prob¬ 
lems,  by  Alfred  E.  Smiith,  excellent  for  page  one. 

Start  Smith  now! 

The  McNansht  Syndicate,  Inc. 

V.  V.  McMtTT  TIMES  BUILDING  Cbailu  V.  ICcAmm 

Ckuitwmm  new  YORK.  N.  Y.  PretUUmt 


IT’S 

WORTMAN! 


U^ORTMAN  is  the  cartoonist  for 
1932  ...  for  people  sick,  of 
hooey,  sentimentalism  and  trickery 
.  .  .  for  people  ready  to  face 
reality.  .  .  . 

JJIS  “EVERY  DAY  MOVTFJS”, 

long  recognized  hy  artists  as 
the  most  distinguished  cartoons  of 
our  day,  are  now  developing  into  a 
national  institution.  .  .  . 

'pilE  BOSTON  HERALD,  The 
Chicago  Daily  News,  The  Detroit 
News  and  The  St.  Louis  Globe 
Democrat  are  four  of  the  most  re¬ 
cent  papers  added  to  the  Wortman 
list  ...  a  list  that  has  been 
growing  since  Wortman's  work  was 
largely  confined  to  the  old  New 
York  World.  .  .  . 

pjIS  WORK  has  spread  fur  be¬ 
yond  its  original  limitation  to 
New  York  types  and  has  become 
national  in  its  scope.  ...  Its 
appeal  is  to  people  everywhere  .  .  . 
people  who  have  pity  and  humor 
and  a  warm  love  of  humanity  in 
their  hearts.  .  .  . 

A"  Christopher  Morley  says  of 
his  cartoons,  “1  have  rarely 
seen  anything  more  genuinely 
touching  ...  he  gives  the  mind 
in  one  flash  something  that  hun¬ 
dreds  of  novelists  have  ranted 
over  thousands  of  pages  without 
attaining.” 

^J^HESE  are  cartoons  that  are  col- 
lecteil  daily  by  The  Metropolitan 
Museum  of  New  York  and  The 
New  York  Public  Library  to  be 
kept  as  permanent  records  of 
present-day  life.  ...  It  is  the 
life  of  1932.  .  .  . 

^END  to  us  for  samples  .  .  . 

and  see  how  well  Wortman  fits 
in  with  the  tempo  of  today.  .  .  . 


UNITED  FEATURES 

UNITED  FEATURE  SYNDICATE- 
METROPOLITAN  NEWSPAPER  FEATURE 
SERVICE— WORLD  FEATURE  SERVICE 

Monte  Bourjaily,  General  Manager 
Maximilian  Elser,  Jr.  Frank  B.  Knapp 

220  Ekist  42nd  St.,  Suite  1110. 
NEW  YORK 
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The  single  column  forty-two  line  rate 
marker  card  at  a  cost  of  $16  per  week, 
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eign  $5. 

Member  of  the  Associated  Business 
Papers  and  subscribing  to  its  standard 
of  practice. 

Charter  Member  of  the  Audit  Bureau  of 
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pion  of  Norway,  was  on  the  committee 
that  greeted  the  Norwegian  ski  Olympic 
games  team  that  arrived  last  week  on  the 
Europa. 

Charles  Blake,  formerly  with  the 
Netv  York  Mirror  and  more  recently 
with  the  Detroit  Mirror,  has  resigned 
to  t)ecome  vice-president  of  his  father’s 
company,  the  Charles  G.  Blake  Tomb¬ 
stone  ComjMmy,  CTiicago. 

William  Macdoiuild,  city  hall  and 
ix)lice  rejxjrter  for  the  Ottaiva  (^nt.) 
Citiscn,  spent  the  Christmas  holidays  at 
his  home  in  (juelph,  (Jnt.  In  his  absence, 
Angus  Gordon.  ct>urt  house  reporter, 
t(K)k  over  the  city  hall  and  jxdice  beat. 

Eugene  Koi)er,  tri-state  editor,  Mem¬ 
phis  Commercial  Appeal,  was  sent  to 
Glendora,  Miss.,  to  reix)rt  the  recent 
levee  break  and  inundation. 

T<k1  R(x:kwell,  amateur  .sjx>rts  editor 
of  the  Detroit  Free  Press,  si>eiit  a  week 
in  New  York  covering  the  conference  of 
American  E<K>tball  Coaches  Ass<x.'iation, 
and  the  conventiims  of  the  National  Q)l- 
legiate  Athletic  Association  and  the 
.American  Physical  Education  S(x:iety. 

John  DiCorjxi,  former  city  hall  re- 
ix>rter,  ll’aterhury  (I'onn.)  Democrat, 
assumed  his  duties  as  assistant  city  clerk 
<»f  Waterbury  on  Jan.  4.  His  apiX)int- 
ment  is  for  two  years. 

Donald  Mulhern,  former  drama  critic 
of  the  Paul  BUx’k  newspaix!rs,  has 
jctined  the  advertising  .staff  of  L.  Bani- 
i)erger  &  Co.,  Newark.  N.  J.,  department 
store. 

S.  E.  Valiancy  has  joined  the  Santa 
Clara  (Cal.)  AVicj  and  is  conducting  a 
column  under  the  title  of  “.S]K;aking  of 
jxilitics.  Now  I'll  Tell  One.” 

R.  M.  Chandler,  head  of  the  art  dejiart- 
nient  of  the  Boston  Herald  Traveler  for 
many  years,  is  exhibiting  more  than  50 
of  his  sketclies  at  the  P'inc  Arts  Theatre 
during  January. 

I-'rank  Titus  Johnson,  assistant  city 
editor,  H’aterbury  (Conn.)  Repuhlican, 
visited  his  iiarents  at  Melrose  Highland, 
Mass.,  during  the  holidays. 

Josejih  H.  Gauthier,  formerly  of  the 
Worcester  (Mass.)  livening  Tost  staff, 
has  been  apixiinted  jirivate  secretary  to 
Mayor  Elect  John  C.  Mahoney  of  that 
city.  On  December  J9  he  was  tendered 
a  dinner  by  his  newspa]K*r  assixri^tes,  at¬ 
tended  by  George  T.  Richardson,  editor, 
William  J.  I-arkin,  city  editor,  and 
others. 

Clyde  Webster,  former  memlKT  of  the 
Columbia  (S.C. )  Sexes  staff,  was  pre¬ 
sented  a  bullet-pRxif  jacket  as  a  Christ¬ 
mas  gift  by  his  assiKiates  before  he  left 
to  join  the  radio  staff  of  the  Chicago 
Herald  and  lixaminer. 

Edward  S.  Doherty,  Jr.,  of  the  I'rovi- 
dence  (R.I.)  Bulletin  copy  desk,  is  on 
vacation  with  Mrs.  Doherty  in  Bermuda. 

James  S.  Hart,  of  the  Frox'idence 
(R.I.)  Bulletin  staff,  and  a  short  story 
writer,  will  cover  the  19,52  Rhcxle  Island 
legislative  session  for  the  Journal  and 
Bulletin.  He  will  lie  assisted  by  James 
E.  Warner  and  Caleb  Burbank. 

.Morton  .Sontheiiner’s  exix'riences  in  a 
trip  to  one  of  the  California's  work  camps 
for  unemployed  men  lea  to  a  story  for 
the  San  l-'rancisco  Sexes  which  brought 
a  truck  load  of  magazines  and  Ixxiks  for 
the  “camiH^rs.” 

Claude  A.  I-aBelle,  drama  editor,  San 
l-'rancisco  Sexes,  recently  underwent  an 
olx-ration  for  apixMidicitis,  William  Con- 
nolley  is  acting  as  drama  editor  in  Mr. 
l,alH>lle’s  place. 

Hal  A.  Steed  has  been  named  real 
estate  e<litor  of  the  .Itianta  Constitution 
to  assume  the  duties  of  Ernest  Reubin 
who  has  entered  the  commercial  field. 

Riley  McKoy,  reporter-columnist,  At¬ 
lanta  Constitution,  began  a  two  weeks’ 
vacation  at  the  first  of  the  year. 

Donald  L.  Wiley  has  returned  to  the 
San  Francisco  Sexes  as  rewrite  man. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wiley  are  making  their 
home  in  San  Francisco  following  their 
return  from  Siam,  where  they  were  em¬ 
ployed  by  the  Bangkok  Daily  News. 


Lloyd  Hagan,  sports  editor,  Sioux 
City  (la.)  Tribune,  is  spending  a  month 
in  California  visiting  relatives.  John 
Rose,  city  desk  man,  is  in  charge  of  the 
sports  desk  during  his  absence. 

Eddie  McQuade,  reporter,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  News,  told  his  experiences  in  the 
guise  of  a  jobless  man  in  a  recent  series 
of  articles. 

W.  E.  Debnam,  court  reporter  for  the 
Norfolk  (Va.)  Ledger-Dispatch,  was  in 
Wilson,  .N.C.,  last  week  attending  the 
trial  of  the  Home  Mortgage  Company  in 
which  a  number  of  members  of  the  Nor¬ 
folk  Bar  Association  were  named  as 
defendants. 

Frank  Sullivan  has  been  placed  on  the 
police  run  of  the  Norfolk  I’irginian- 
Filot,  filling  the  vacancy  caused  by  the 
resignation  of  John  Gray. 

Frank  Cutherell,  Norfolk  (Va.) 
Ledger-Dispatch  rejxjrter,  spent  Christ¬ 
mas  in  Sussex  county,  Virginia,  and 
Richmond,  studying  Civil  War  battle¬ 
fields  in  preparation  for  an  article  alx)Ut 
the  close  of  the  Confederacy. 

Horatio  Z.  Jenkins,  financial  editor, 
Utica  (N.Y.)  Daily  Press,  has  returned 
to  work  after  a  week’s  absence. 

William  Rollow,  sports  writer,  Nash- 
xnllc  Tennessean,  covered  the  New 
Year’s  U.  S.  C.-Tulane  fixjtball  game  in 
Pasadena  for  his  paper,  making  the  trip 
to  the  coast  by  plane. 

Bill  Barr,  former  photographer,  Nash- 
xnlle  Banner,  now  with  the  bLastman 
Krxlak  Companv.  spent  the  Christmas 
holidays  in  Nashville. 

Mark  Shields,  political  writer,  Pitts¬ 
burgh  Sun-Telegraph,  was  awarded  the 
$1(K)  "Decent  Newspapers”  prize  offered 
by  the  Pittsburgh  Bulletin-lnde.r,  a 
weekly  sfx;iety  and  club  publication.  The 
prize  was  for  “the  be.st  news  stories 
written  during  the  i)ast  two  months,  stor¬ 
ies  combining  the  elements  of  accuracy, 
news  interest,  clever  observation  and 
decency.” 

A1  Walling,  of  the  Nexeark  (N.J.) 
Fx'ening  Sexes  copy  desk,  has  returned 
from  his  vacation. 

James  Kennedy,  former  city  editor, 
Nexeark  (N.J.)  Star  liagle,  has  been 
named  sports  editor. 

b'red  Betz,  lilicabelh  (N.J.)  Daily 
Journal  sports  staff,  has  been  promote<l 
to  sports  editor,  succeeding  Archie 
Whitehouse. 

Judd  Robbins,  staff  member,  Pontiac 
(Mich.)  Daily  Press,  is  covering  the 
New  York  automobile  show,,  writing  a 
daily  story. 

Elw(xxi  R.  Rigby,  who  operates  the 
Elwood  R.  Rigby  News  Service  out  of 
Philadelphia,  will  leave  for  a  tour  of  the 
baseball  training  camps  in  Florida  Feb. 
15.  Rigby’s  stories  will  lx:  carried  by 
a  number  of  dailies  in  Pennsylvania  and 
other  .states. 

Francis  T.  Ahearn,  city  editor.  South 
Bend  (Ind.)  .yexes-Times,  and  Mrs. 
.Ahearn,  are  parents  of  a  son,  James 
Francis,  born  Dec.  26. 

Sidney  Lear,  editor,  women’s  pages, 
Philadelphia  Ex-ening  Ledger,  and  her 
staff  were  hosts  to  the  rest  of  the  edi¬ 
torial  staff  at  a  New  Year’s  eve  tea. 

Richard  Frankhauser,  of  the  Grand 
Rapids  (Mich.)  Herald  editorial  staff 
and  Editor  &  Pi  iii.ishkr  correspondent, 
spent  New  A'ear’s  eve  in  Chicago. 

Samuel  Wallace,  copy  desk,  Buffalo 
Times,  and  Mrs.  Wallace  are  parents  of 
a  son  born  recently. 

Mildred  Reichert  of  the  Lynn  (Mass.) 
Telegram-Sexes  is  the  writer  of  a  new 
feature  “In  the  Spotlight,”  intnxlucing 
prominent  citizens  of  the  city. 

Joint  D.  Ray,  former  sports  writer 
for  the  Beax-er  Falls  (Pa.)  A'^cxes-Trib- 
une,  was  recently  appointed  chief  deputy 
sheriff  of  Beaver  County. 

Ben  bLast,  outdoor  editor  of  Booth 
Newspapers,  Inc.,  a  group  of  nine  Mich¬ 
igan  dailies,  gave  an  illustrate<l  lecture 
before  a  luncheon  meeting  of  the  Grand 
Rapids  Engineers’  Club  at  Hotel  Pant- 
lind,  Dec.  31. 

Harry  B.  Nason.  Jr.,  assistant  editor, 
Philadelphia  Public  Ledger,  was  host 
last  week  to  the  staff  of  the  Evening 


Ledger  at  a  house-warming  party  at  his 
new  home  in  the  Commodore  Barry 
Apartments.  ,  ^ 

Lou  Cunningham,  formerly  West 
Philadelphia  district  man  for  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Evening  Bulletin,  is  now  Atlan¬ 
tic  City  correspondent  for  that  paper. 

A1  Werner,  rewrite,  Philadelphia  Pub¬ 
lic  Ledger,  has  been  elected  president  of 
the  "After  Deadline”  Club,  composed  of 
Philadelphia  newspapermen  who  work 
up  to  the  last  editions  of  the  morning 
liapers.  _ 

PRESS  ASSOCIATION  NOTES 

"C*  LLIS  H.  MARTIN,  veteran  Pacific 
^  Coast  division  superintendent  ot 
Internatitinal  News  Service,  has  been  re¬ 
lieved  of  routine  duties  by  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  Miller  Holland  as  San  Francisco 
bureau  manager,  a  post  -Mr.  -Martin  also 
held. 

Dorothy  Roe,  New  York,  feature 
writer  for  I’niversal  Service,  spent  a  part 
of  the  week  at  Hot  Springs,  .Ark.,  as 
guest  of  her  mother,  Mrs.  1).  P.  Roe. 
Miss  Roe  will  write  a  feature  on  the  new 
divorce  business  created  at  Hot  Springs 

John  Martyn,  Boston  office,  L’.P.,  was 
a  holiday  guest  of  his  father,  Charles  P. 
Martyn,  night  editor,  Philadelphia  Public 
Ledger. 

V.  S.  Brown,  of  the  -Associated  Press 
bureau  at  Montgomery,  -Ala.,  spent 
Christmas  week  with  his  family  at  1-ouis- 
ville,  Ky. 

Frank  -Millman  has  been  apixiinted 
manager  of  the  Newark  (N.J.)  office  of 
the  .Associated  Press  as  successor  to 
Dave  Fernsler. 

WEDDING  BELLS 

GR.AH.AM  ALLEN,  news  editor,  llal- 
ifa.r  (N.S.)  Chronicle,  to  Miss  Mar¬ 
garet  -Mackey  at  Sydney,  N.  S.,  Dec.  29. 

Charles  b'.  Gettemy,  formerly  political 
writer.  Boston  .Idx’ertiser  and  the  Her¬ 
ald.  to  Miss  Bertha  R.  Cheney,  of  Dor¬ 
chester.  last  week. 

Edward  .A.  Outram.  police  reporter, 
Peterborough  (Out.)  Examiner,  to  Miss 
-Molly  \\  ilson  of  Peterborough,  recently. 

-Aubrey  Bryant  Miller,  Jr.,  of  the 
Lexeiston  (Me.)  Sun-Journal  circulation 
department,  to  Miss  Thelma  May  Bag- 
ley,  Dec.  24. 

James  .\.  Williamson,  court  reporter, 
Janicstoxen  (N.Y.)  .Morning  Post,  to 
Miss  Eunice  Elizabeth  Petrini,  of  Mead- 
ville.  Pa.,  Jan.  2. 

Milton  Sosin,  reporter.  Union  City 
(N.J.)  Hudson  Di.xpatch,  to  Miss  Inez 
Bazan,  commercial  artist,  at  New  York, 
Dec.  26. 

Ollie  M.  James,  political  writer,  Lex¬ 
ington  (Ky. )  Herald,  to  Miss  Elizabeth 
Hazelrigg  Hall,  of  Frankfort,  in  Frank¬ 
fort,  Dec.  31. 

Willard  Hess,  of  the  .Moundsxille 
(W.Va. )  Journal  staff,  to  Miss  Ruth 
Marling,  of  Bellaire,  (9.,  in  Mouiidsville. 

CHANGES  OF  OWNERSHIP 

Fulton  (ind.)  leader,  weekly. 

has  been  sold  to  W.  C.  Graffee,  Chi¬ 
cago,  by  Roliert  Rannells. 

Fort  Plain  (N.Y.)  Free  Pre.x.x-Mo- 
haxek  I 'alley  Register,  has  been  sold  by 
Harvey  C.  Diefendorf,  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher,  to  the  Fort  Plain  Free  Press,  Inc. 
Incorporators  of  the  new  firm  are;  Ken¬ 
neth  H.  Diefendorf,  Eleasa  S.  Diefen¬ 
dorf,  and  Hazel  N.  Diefendorf. 

Rock  Springs  (Wyo.)  Rocket  has  Iwen 
purchased  from  Fred  W.  Speers  by  1 .  S. 
McCracken,  publisher  of  several  other 
Wyoming  weeklies.  Speers,  formerly  a 
member  of  the  Denx-er  Post  staff,  bought 
the  Rocket  several  months  ago. 

Hebron  (Ind.)  Herald,  weekly,  has  an- 
mmneed  that  controlling  interest  has  been 
assumed  by  M.  R.  Tornquist  of  Benton 
blarlxir.  Mich. 

Journal  Publishing  Company,  former 
publisher  of  the  Erie  (Pa.)  Journal- 
Nexos,  lalxir  weekly,  has  resumed  own¬ 
ership  of  that  newspaper.  The  tabloid 
makeup  is  lx:ing  discontinued  and  jhe 
paix'r  restored  to  full  size.  Carl  Kip- 
pler  is  president,  succeeding  C.  Stanley 
Garrison,  editor  manager  of  the  Erie 
Labor  News  Publishing  Company. 
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STORE  ADVERTISING  AS  IMPORTANT 
AS  NEWS,  GALLUP  SURVEYS  SHOW 

Reader  Interest  High,  He  Tells  .Journalism  Teacher*— Say 
Comic  Strips  Best  Circulation  Builders — Picture  Page  Is  Best 
Read  Page  in  Newspaper — Hollywood  Gossip  Widely  Read 


(Sl'ecial  to  Editok  &  Publishe*) 

Minneapolis,  Minn.,  jan.  4.— 

Need  for  a  new  term  in  journalism, 
similar  to  "milline,”  to  express  the  cost 
to  the  advertiser  i)er  reader  per  line  was 
advaiice<l  by  Dr.  (leorRe  Gallup,  of 
Northwestern  I  niversity,  who  six)ke  at 
the  .American  .Association  of  Sch(X)ls  and 
Departments  of  Journalism  convention 
here  last  week.  He  presented  findings 
and  conclusions  in  reader  interest  .sur¬ 
veys  that  he  has  directed  for  numerous 
magazines  and  newspai)ers  in  various 
parts  of  the  country  in  the  last  several 
years. 

The  problem  of  the  editor  and  the 
problem  of  the  advertiser  are  one  and 
the  same.  Dr.  Gallup  pointed  out.  The 
only  problem  is  how  to  capitalize  upon 
the  greatest  interests  of  readers.  Such 
interests  change  over  a  i)eriod  of  time, 
and  (Kcasional  surveys  are  necessary  if 
the  editor  or  advertiser  is  going  to  keep 
the  interest  of  the  readers. 

Conclusions  presented  by  l>r.  Gallup, 
based  upon  his  surveys,  included  these: 

Department  store  advertising  is  fully 
as  important  as  news  in  attracting  wo¬ 
men  readers.  .Among  other  things,  they 
often  get  their  ideas  on  fashions  from 
the  pictures. 

The  main  thing  in  the  construction  of 
a  news  story  is  to  cut  it  short.  Most 
readers  who  get  beyond  the  headline  stop 
after  the  first  iiaragraph,  but  those  who 
get  beyond  that  invariably  stop  if  they 
find  that  the  story  is  continued  on  an¬ 
other  page.  .A  continuation  of  a  story 
is  a  mark  of  bad  journalism.  It  irri¬ 
tates  readers.  IHie  “jump  page”  is  not 
well  read  either  liecause  the  reader  sees 
all  the  jump  heads  and  does  not  care  to 
read  the  stories.  That  means  that  ad¬ 
vertisers  on  the  jump  page  are  robbed 
of  attention  value.  Rather  than  break  a 
story  to  an  inside  page,  it  would  lie 
better  to  run  three  columns,  if  necessary, 
on  page  one.  Most  newspapers  do  not 
print  enough  alxiut  some  one  leading 
story  each  day,  and  they  print  tcxi  much 
aEmt  others. 

The  picture  page  is  the  best  read  page 
in  the  paper.  .And  yet  the  picture  edi¬ 
tor  usually  is  more  at  sea  as  to  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  his  job  than  any  other  editor. 
He  picks  the  pictures  more  or  less  at 
random.  He  is  inclined  to  print  “head 
cuts.”  whereas  they  may  not  be  nearly 
so  intere.sting  to  readers  as  pictures  of 
mechanical  inventions,  etc. 

The  comic  strips  are  among  the  strong¬ 
est  circulation  features.  The  best  comic 
is  read  by  more  than  70  per  cent  of  all 
readers,  topped  only  by  the  picture  page. 
Even  the  poorest  comic  is  better  read 
than  almost  anything  else  in  the  pa])er. 
The  continuity  strips  stand  above  the 
others  in  preference. 

There  is  three  times  the  amount  of  in¬ 
terest  in  the  Holly w(mk1  movie  gossip 
column  that  there  is  in  the  New  York 
gossip  column.  .And  yet  most  editors 
play  up  the  New  A'ork  column  and  play 
down  the  Hollyw<KKl  column.  Pictures 
arc  neefled  with  the  Holly wihxI  column. 
To  get  some  idea  of  the  interest  element 
in  such  matters,  let  the  editf)r  check  up 
on  the  circulation  in  his  ceminnmity  of 
the  "fan"  magazines.  He  is  likely  to  be 
amazed.  That  same  ai>i)eal  may  be  trans¬ 
late  to  the  newspa))er. 

.''erial  stories  usually  have  to  l>e  writ- 
t«i  especially  for  newspai)er  use.  h'ven 
high  class,  successful  b(M)ks  are  likely 
to  fail  to  get  a  reading  when  published 
as  newspai)cr  serials.  Mystery  stories 
do  not  succeed  as  serials  in  newspapers, 
as  a  rule.  Men  do  not  read  serials  in 
newspai)ers,  usually,  but  women  do. 
Therefore,  the  serials  should  l)e  selected 
by  women,  preferably  by  women  of  a 
grade  of  intelligence  near  that  of  the 
typical  reader.  Pictures  are  needed  with 
serials,  and  they  should  l)e  photographs, 
father  than  sketches  or  drawings. 

.  Pirtures  are  a  sure-fire  appeal,  whether 
in  picture  page,  serial  story,  advertise- 
•nents.  or  elsewhere.  They  are  better 


than  drawings.  In  advertisements,  a 
photograph  has  more  reader  interest  than 
color. 

In  health  columns,  likewise,  a  picture 
of  the  doctor  is  needed.  Then  the  reader 
develops  a  friendly  feeling  for  the  doc¬ 
tor  as  a  i)ersonality.  Medical  associa¬ 
tion  c<x)perative  columns  lack  that  per¬ 
sonal  interest,  and  never  are  widely  read. 

Editors  should  study  magazines  of  large 
circulation,  like  movie  magazines,  con¬ 
fession  magazines,  how-to-do-something 
magazines,  to  find  what  people  are  in¬ 
terested  in. 

In  everything  intended  to  api>eal  to 
women  the  type  masses  must  1h‘  broken 
up.  Women  shy  away  from  solid  tyix; 
even  more  than  men.  Insert  a  short 
poem,  some  dashes,  indent  paragraphs, 
or  something  to  avoid  heavy  appearance. 

The  theory  that  the  working  girl  is 
interested  in  the  social  activities  of  the 
rich  is  not  borne  out  by  surveys.  She  is 
far  more  interested  in  j)ersonal  notes 
than  in  society  stories.  The  j>ersonal 
items  are  very  strong,  especially  in 
smaller  towns.  P'ven  in  cities  of  .s(X),- 
(XH)  the  ix;rsonals  often  are  more  inter¬ 
esting  than  the  banner  story  on  page 
one,  judging  by  reader  resjxmse.  The 
lead  society  story  is  widely  read,  esi)e- 
cially  in  smaller  towns. 

Women  take  as  little  interest  in  the 
s|X)rts  page  as  men  do  in  the  women's 
I)age,  except  in  college  communities. 
Even  the  college  woman  loses  most  of 
her  interest  in  s|x>rts  after  leaving  col¬ 
lege,  and  the  non-college  woman  is  not 
interested  at  all.  Women  glance  at  the 
pictuscs,  hut  that  is  about  all.  If  women 
could  be  persuaded  to  read  the  sports 
pages  its  value  as  an  advertising  medium 
would  be  vastly  improved,  to  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  the  publisher.  The  sixirts  col¬ 
umns  are  the  liest  read  parts  of  the 
sports  page. 

The  weather  is  a  much  better  story 
than  most  editors  realize.  Nor  is  the 
banner  story  always  read  carefully.  Per¬ 
haps  it  is  not  read  at  all.  .A  one-inch 
story  at  the  bottom  of  page  one  often  is 
read  by  more  persons  than  read  all  of 
the  top  stories  combined.  That  is  par¬ 
ticularly  true  among  women  readers. 

Death  stories  win  a  great  deal  of  at¬ 
tention,  particularly  from  women  read¬ 
ers.  These  stories  are  the  very  life  bkxxl 
of  the  country  weekly,  and  they  have  a 
great  deal  of  interest  even  in  large  cities 
where  the  readers  usually  do  not  know 
the  persons  who  have  died.  Editors 
make  a  great  mistake  in  using  vital 


statistics  of  this  sort  more  or  less  as 
filler.  There  is  three  times  the  interest 
in  the  vital  statistics  that  there  is  in  the 
financial  pa|;e,  for  example,  or  in  much 
of  the  trivial  stuff  published  on  the  sports 
page. 

Interest  in  New  York  stocks  grows 
stronger  as  one  gets  nearer  New  York, 
and  as  one  goes  from  the  rural  areas 
to  the  larger  cities.  But  not  more  than 
one  in  three  Iowa  farmers  knows  what 
the  figures  mean.  The  curb  market  is 
less  than  half  as  interesting  as  the  st(x:k 
market. 

Radio  programs  win  considerable  in¬ 
terest.  They  are  an  essential  part  of  the 
japer.  and  if  the  editor  tries  to  cut  out 
the  program  he  hears  from  the  readers. 

Cross  word  puzzles  are  losing  fol¬ 
lowers  in  both  newsjapers  and  maga¬ 
zines. 

Church  news  and  uplift  news  have 
practically  no  interest.  Nor  have  church 
pages. 

Bedtime  stories  have  very  little  inter¬ 
est  or  following. 

Cooking  recipes  always  are  g<xxl. 
The  recipes  may  be  in  advertisements  or 
out.  but  the  women  read  them. 

In  the  matter  of  promotion,  one  gcxxl 
news  .story  or  feature  a  week  about  the 
personal  life  of  the  columnist  or  the 
cartoonist  contributing  to  the  pai)er  is 
the  best  jx>ssible  way  to  build  reader 
interest. 

Neither  Washington  correspondence 
nor  foreign  news  is  much  read. 

Editorials  are  not  read  very  widely, 
and  the  best  way  to  attract  attention  to 
the  editorials  is  to  attack  a  person  or 
condition.  The  ix)sition  of  the  erlitorials 
in  the  paper  is  not  so  im|x>rtant,  from 
the  standpoint  of  reader  interest,  as  the 
size  of  type  in  which  they  are  set. 

Vox  IX  )p  letters  are  read  more  than 
editorials.  They  usually  are  short,  and 
often  are  written  by  persons  who  are 
hot  about  something.  That  makes  the 
letters  hot  and  interesting.  There  seems 
to  l)e  little  overlapping  between  those 
who  read  the  letters  and  those  who  read 
the  erlitorials. 

Dr.  Gallup,  in  his  address,  urged 
schools  of  journalism  to  undertake  re¬ 
search  ujxm  problems  of  reader  interest 
and  other  matters  vitally  related  to  the 
.success  or  failure  of  the  newspaper. 

The  convention  of  the  American  As¬ 
sociation  of  Schools  and  Deiartments  of 
Journalism  opened  Sunday  night,  and 
continued  through  Monday.  Dec.  28.  The 
outstanding  business  of  the  convention, 
as  told  in  Editor  &  Pt'Bi.isuKR  last 
week,  concerned  the  promotion  of 
journalistic  research,  and  the  enlargment 
of  a  national  joint  committee  of  teachers 
and  working  journalists  to  co-operate  in 
the  development  of  the  sclxxils  of 
journalism  and  to  aid  in  the  general  ad¬ 
vancement  of  jfiurnalism. 

Delegates  to  the  convention  were 


guests  of  the^M inneapolis  Tribune  Mon¬ 
day  night,  Dec.  28,  at  a  theatre  party. 

The  convention  of  the  -American  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Teachers  of  Journalism  was 
formally  oi)ened  Tuesday  morning  and 
continued  through  Wednesday.  The  teach¬ 
ers  gave  new  attention  to  the  teaching 
of  tbe  ectinomic  side  of  newspaper  pro¬ 
duction.  Round  table  gatherings  di.scussed 
the  problems  of  teaching  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  in  all  its  phases.  It  was  agreerl 
that  more  emphasis  uixjn  local  advertis¬ 
ing  selling  and  service  was  desirable. 

The  University  of  Minne.sota  was  ho.st 
at  the  annual  baiuiuet,  which  t<H>k  place 
Tuesday  night  in  the  Curtis  hotel,  where 
most  convention  sessions  were  held. 


SUES  OVER  CRITICISM 


Bridgeport  Band  Leader  Asks  $25,000 

Damages  in  Libel  Action 

Charging  that  editorial  criticism  of  his 
broadcasting  orchestra  had  prevented  his 
.securing  program  sponsors,  T.  B.  (Bert) 
Keeling.  Bridgeixtrt,  Conn.,  baiul  leader, 
has  filerl  a  libel  action  for  $2.S,(XM)  again.st 
the  Bridgeport  Life  and  Stephen  Rahrig, 
radio  and  music  critic  for  the  weekly. 

The  review  objected  to  appeared  as 
the  lead  of  Rahrig's  regular  column  in 
the  issue  of  Sept.  7.  Rahrig  intimated 
that  Keeling’s  band  was  “way  below 
liar"  and  “an  inferior  unit."  In  the  con¬ 
cluding  paragraph  Rahrig  hopetl  “for  a 
new  contract  to  lx."  executetl  by  Hadley’s 
(the  furniture  store  sixmsoring  the  broad¬ 
cast)  whereby  this  program  will  be 
filled  by  a  comiK-tent  unit." 

Keeling’s  orchestra  was  later  dropped 
by  the  furniture  company,  and  loss  of  the 
account  is  said  to  be  the  basis  of  the 
leader’s  suit.  In  the  issue  of  Nov.  14,' 
following  a  second  broadcast  by  the  criti¬ 
cized  unit.  Rahrig  again  mentioned  the 
program  in  his  column,  in  which  he 
noted  some  improvement  but  reiterated 
his  belief  that  the  orchestra  was  not  up 
to  standard. 

The  Musicians’  U^nion,  of  which  both 
Keeling  and  Rahrig  are  members,  has 
fined  the  Life  critic  $.^()  for  his  adverse 
review,  under  a  union  regulation  which 
supposedly  restrains  memlKTs  from  criti¬ 
cizing  each  other.  Rahrig,  who  is  a 
musician  and  band  leader,  as  well  as 
former  broadcaster,  himself,  has  apiH.*aled 
the  fine  to  higher  union  officials. 

DAILY  RAISED  FUND 

Despite  the  fact  that  $3.(XX),(XX)  of 
l(x:al  money  was  tied  up  in  three  closet! 
banks,  a  relief  fund,  for  which  appeals 
were  made  only  through  the  columns  of 
the  Ottawa  (III.)  Daily  Kepublican- 
Tintes,  was  oversubscribetl  by  more  than 
$2,(XX).  The  United  Relief  Association 
asked  the  Republican-Times  to  raise  a 
voluntary  fund  of  $5,(XX)  as  it  had  done 
in  previous  years.  The  quota  to  be 
raisetl  by  the  drive  committee  was  $15,- 
(XX)  and  all  retpiests  were  to  be  made 
solely  thrtmgh  the  newsiiaiier’s  columns. 
When  final  returns  were  announced, 
Dec.  .11,  the  total  was  $17,137.(>7.  There 
were  7(X)  families  tm  the  relief  list. 

SEEKS  BALLYHOO  INJUNCTION 

The  United  Uigar  Stores  Company  of 
.America  this  week  in  New  York  asked 
for  an  injunction  to  prevent  the  pub¬ 
lishers  of  Ballyhoo,  humor  magazine, 
aiwl  certain  newsdealers  from  refusing  to 
sell  the  publication  through  its  stores. 
Hearing  was  .set  on  a  temporary  in¬ 
junction  for  later  in  the  week.  The 
action  named  the  Dell  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany,  George  T.  Delacorte,  Jr.,  presi¬ 
dent  :  the  .American  News  Company, 
Union  Square  News  .Association,  News 
Dealers  Protective  and  Benevolent  -Asso¬ 
ciation,  Charles  T.  Rappina  and  Louis 
R.  Lielien. 


PUBLISHER  GREETS  STAFF 

More  than  2,-1(H)  Chicat/o  Tribune  em¬ 
ployes  were  greeterl  by  Col.  R.  R 
McCormick,  publisher,  and  Mrs.  Mc¬ 
Cormick  ;  E.  S.  Beck,  managing  editor, 
and  Mr.s..  Beck;  W.  b,.  Macfarlane, 
business  manager,  and  Mrs.  Macfarlane 
at  the  annual  reception  given  by  the 
newsiaper  for  its  workers  Sunday  after- 
n(x>n,  Jan.  3  at  Tribune  Tower. 


TIMELY  TEMPO 

By  C.  P.  McDonald 

“Bay  your  subscriptions  tvith  produce." — Advertisement 
in  weekly  newspaper. 

Here  is  The  Star  with  its  budget  of  news  again. 

Feature  stuff,  personals,  polities,  sports; 

Captains  of  industry  airing  their  views  again, 

Reno  divorces  and  murder  reports: 

Hoover's  and  (mrtis’s  hats  in  the  ring  again; 

Bears  ainl  bulls  frolieing  down  on  “the  Street.” 

Lindy  onee  more's  taken  off  on  the  wing  again 
Pay  >our  suhseriptions  with  something  to  eat! 

Births  and  deaths,  weddings,  debating  on  hirth-i'ontrol 
Ought  to  he  worth  a  few  messes  of  peas; 

Recipes,  dieting,  absolute  girth-control 

Ought  to  produce  a  good  helpin'  of  cheese: 

Radio  puffs  (that  we  ought  to  get  paid  for); 

Hints  on  remodeling  hats  and  old  duds; 

Scandals  and  rackets,  and  boiler-plate  made  for 

A  our  spare  time,  shouhl  bring  in  a  bushel  of  spuds. 

Columns  of  “filler”  on  gossip  of  Hollywood; 

Wheat's  on  the  u|>-and-up;  Capone  is  through; 

A  dozen  of  eggs  and  a  chicken,  hy  golly!  would 
(Hadden  our  tummies  an  issue  or  two: 

Turnips,  sow-belly,  corn,  onions,  and  goohers,  too. 

Means,  sauerkraut,  or  the  succulent  beet;  I 

(Carrots  or  rhuharh,  or  truffles  and  tuhers,  too —  ! 

Pay  your  subscriptions  with  something  to  eat!  j 
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- ;r - dailies  cited  by  nation 

uvn  vobld  N.  Y.  Timet,  Baltimore  Sun  and  Buf- 

falo  Newt  on  Villard’t  Honor  Roll 

I  Louis  F.  Stark  of  the  Sew  York 

I  I  I  Times,  H.  L.  Mencken  of  the  Baltimore 

I  I  Sun,  and  the  Buffalo  Evening  News 

riiMaML-Bl  .i.  -  .  ,J  were  cited  by  The  Nation,  Jan.  6,  in  that 

V^HEN’  .Vcwi  York  World  was  con-  Never  use  ‘at  the  present  time  for  now.’  publication’s  annual  Honor  Roll.  The 
”  solidated  with  New  York  Telegram,  Never  say  ‘at  the  hands  of’  for  ‘by.’  three  citations  made  up  the  journalism 
under  Scripps- Howard  management,  Editorialize  only  to  make  explanation  section  of  the  honorary  group. 


APPEL  TO  SPEAK  AT  N  Y 
PUBLISHERS’  MEETING  ‘ 

Winter  Sports  and  Business  Discus¬ 
sions  Mingle  on  Program  for  Lake 
Placid  Meeting  of  New  York 
Association,  Jan.  15—16 


»»  solidated  with  Mew  i  ork  1  etegram,  Never  say  at  the  hands  ot  lor  by.  three  citations  made  up  the  journalism  Joseph  .^ppel  of  John  Waiianiaker’s 
under  Scripps- Howard  management,  Editorialize  only  to  make  explanation  section  of  the  honorary  group.  York,  will  be  one  of  the  princitial 

newspapermen  everywhere  asked  if  that  and  not  to  introduce  facts.  Remember  Mr.  Stark  was  named  for  "his  sympa-  speakers  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
meant  continuance  of  the  famed  ‘‘World  that  in  this  office  we  have  no  porticos  to  thetic  and  comprehensive  report  on  the  York  State  Publishers’  Association 

Almanac,”  which  is  as  handy  a  tool  on  our  building :  the  front  door  smashes  the  pitiful  living  conditions  among  the  Ken-  Jq  jjg  I^ke  Placid  (  lub  Lake 

a  writer’s  desk  as  a  hammer  or  saw  on  a  reader  in  the  face  every  time.”  There  tucky  miners,”  and  the  Times  was  cited  pjacid,  N.Y.,  Jan.  15-16.  The  subject 

carpenter’s  bench.  The  almanac  is  pub-  are  only  a  few  faint  traces  of  Barron’s  “for  publishing  his  articles.”  ILL.  Men-  Mr.  Appel’s  address  will  be  "Seen  and 

lished  as  usual,  under  its  new  ownership,  feud  with  Tom  Lawson  in  the  chapters  cken  was  placed  on  the  honor  roll  to-  Heard  in  Advertising  and  Publishinir  ” 


Hashes  the  pitiful  living  conditions  among  the  Ken-  ^o  be  held  in  the  Uke  Placid  Club,  Uke 
/’  There  tucky  miners,  and  the  Times  was  cited  Placid,  N.Y.,  Jan.  15-16.  The  subject 


imprinted  “New  York  World  Telegram,” 
and  a  copy  has  just  reached  my  desk. 
This  is  its  47th  annual  appearance  and 


on  copper  (“Blister!”),  on  Addicks.  etc.  gether  with  the  Baltimore  Sun  for  their 


of  Mr.  Appel’s  address  will  be  "Seen  and 
Heard  in  Advertising  and  Publishing.” 
Other  speakers  will  be  Hugh 


(“Just  Gas!”)  and  in  one  called  “Law-  defiance  of  the  group  in  Salisbury^  Md.,  O’Donnell  assistant  business  manager  of 
soniana.”  These  chapter  heads  are  which  lynched  a  negro.  The  Nation  jj^g  York  Times-  Elisha  Hanson 


Robert  Hunt  Lyman,  for  many  years  on  rather  terrible:  Caliphs  of  Credit,  Steel  called  Mr.  Mencken’s  article  on  the  sub- 


the  World  staff,  continues  as  editor  as  Framework 


Schwab, 


caiiea  Air.  .MencKen  s  article  on  tne  sud-  attorney  for  the  American  Newspaper 
ject  in  the  Sun  a  fearless  and  effective  Publishers’  Association,  who  will  ^k 


heretofore.  Those  habituated  to  the  use  Carnegie,  et  al).  Rails  in  the  Gay  polemic  written  in  the  face  of  threats  by  “Washington  Matters”  and  Hardd 
of  this  almanac  will  be  pleased  to  learn  Nineties,  Main  Line  and  Side  Tracks  are  Salisbury  business  men  to  withdraw  jy  i^eslie.  executive  secretary  of  the 


that  there  is  no  variation  in  make-up  or  other  examples  that  remind  the  sensitive  their  business  from  Baltimore. 

-1 _ _ _  «  e  .t  •  .  ti.  tt  •  _ _ _ 


classification  of  data  and  the  Ixxik  is 
alx)ut  the  same  size  as  in  19.51.  I  sup- 


Sfuil  of  the  omnipresent  “tycoons”  in 
Time  and  Fortune  magazines.  Even 


Albany  Chamber  of  Commerce,  whose 


The  Buffalo  News  made  its  mark  in  ^^bject  will  be  “What  Can  A  Newspaper 
working  for  the  improvement  of  condi-  Qq  the  Community?” 


pose  that  more  learned  editorial  and  fea-  worse  than  these  chapter  headings  are  tions  "that  amounted  virtually  to  peon-  Mark  Graves  director  of  the  New 
ture  writing  has  its  original  base  in  the  the  perfunctory  and  colorless  footnotes  age”  in  employment  and  housing  of  York  State  budget  will  explain  the  bud- 
pages  of  the  World  Almanac  than  any  that  identify  Barron’s  characters.  There  laborers  on  state  public  works.  ..  .. 


get  to  the  publishers,  and  Don  Johnson 


other  source  of  information.  Mr.  Lyman  are  some  details  of  the  New  York  News  Among  the  other  citations  was  one  j^e  Fmpire  State  School  of  Printing 
tells  me  that  the  new  edition  gives  an-  Bureau  and  its  advertising  agent  found-  under  “Books  and  Plays”  for  “the  ^j|j  g^j^  “Mechanical  Costs  and 

swers  to  a  million  questions.  I  have  not  ers,  James  Rascover  and  Collin  Arm-  anonymous  authors  of  ‘Washington  Savings  ” 

counted  them,  but  the  claim  seems  an  strong— and  the  famous  story  of  old  Merry-Go-Round’  for  giving  us  an  hon-  j^e  publishers  will  mix  winter  sports 
underestimate.  As  a  grateful  user  for  J.  p.  Morgan  himself  tearing  out  the  est  and  human  picture  of  the  many  in-  their  business  meetings  They  will 

more  than  25  years  I  am  always  glad  to  Dow  Tones  tickers  in  a  rage  because  they  dividuals  who  make  up  our  national  gov-  j^g  ^ob  sled  run  on  Mt  Hoevenberg 

give  this  reference  lxH>k  a  boost.-M.E.P.  reported  that  U.  .S.  Steel  might  not  be  "nuient.”  Another  item  was  the  and  the  Intervals  ski  junip  the  first  dav 

listed  on  the  Paris  Bourse.  In  the  inclusion  in  the  Honor  Roll^  of  Mayor  convention.  They  will  also  wit- 

tiXfORE  They  Told  Barron”  (Harper  chapter  on  copper  we  get  echoes  of  the  ^g^g  tryouts  for  the  Olympic  bob  sled 

Bros.)  is  a  continuation  of  Montana  new.spaper  war— but  mostly  in  Aaron  5)apiro,  Governor  team  and  the  .\.A.U.  bob  sled  champion- 

“They  Told  Barron” — .summaries  of  in-  dollars  spent  or  dollars  lost — .^malga-  Moyd  Olson  of  Minnesota  and  every  0^  lb  ^^g  publishers  will  at- 

terviews  by  Clarence  W.  Barron  (of  the  mated  lost  a  half  million  a  year  in  other  public-spirited  American  who  has  ^gj^^l  dedication  of  the  Olympic  indoor 
Wall  Street  Journal  and  Boston  News  Montana  papers.  How  much  Barron  taken  part  in  the  long  and  so  far  iinsuc-  ^rena  and  watch  a  hockey  game  between 
Bureau)  with  notables,  American  and  must  have  known  that  we’d  like  to  hear  cessful  fifiht  to  secure  a  pardon  for  ^be  St.  Nicholas  Club  of  New  York  and 

foreign,  lietwcen  1892  and  1928,  the  year  about  the  papers  in  Butte  and  Helena  Thomas  J.  Mooney.  ^be  I^ke  Placid  Athletic  Club. 

of  Barron’s  death.  Barron’s  shorthand  and  Great  Falls  and  Anaconda— if  he  -  Election  of  officers  will  be  held  dur- 

notes,  taken  immediately  after  his  con-  knew  these  figures!  ASKS  FOR  REHEARING  ing  the  convention.  .'Arthur  D.  Hecox, 

versations  and  transcrilied  at  the  earlie.st  He  shows  considerable  breadth  of  lustice  T.  W.  Clark,  whose  S.50.00()  general  manager  of  the  Alhanv  Knicker- 


Dow  Tones  tickers  in  a  rage  because  they  divuluals  who  make  up  our  national  gov-  yjgij  jbg  bob  sled  run  on  Mt.  Hoevenberg 
reported  that  U.  S.  Steel  might  not  be  ernment.  Another  item  was  the  ^be  Intervals  ski  jump  the  first  dav 
listed  on  the  Pans  Bourse.  In  the  inclusion  in  the  Honor  Roll  of  Mayor  convention.  Thev  will  also  wit- 

chapter  on  copper  we  get  echoes  of  the  J-  ^  ness  tryouts  for  the  Olympic  bob  sled 

Montana  new.spaper  war— but  mostly  in  P-  }'^sh,  Aaron  Sapiro,  ^^  Governor  jg^^  jbe  A.A.U.  bob  sled  champion- 
dollars  spent  or  dollars  lost— Amalga-  Moyd  Olson  of  Minnesota  and  every  gbjp  ja„  15  the  publishers  will  at- 


ASKS  FOR  REHEARING 


versations  and  transcrilied  at  the  earlie.st  He  shows  considerable  breadth  of  lustice  J.  W.  Clark,  whose  $50,0(X) 
possible  moment,  amount  to  2,000,000  vision  in  the  post-war  days.  The  evid-  ij)je|  judgment  against  O.  O.  Owen  and 

words.  About  one-tenth  of  the  available  ence  is  in  letters  to  Secretary  of  State  the  TuJsa  (Okla.)  World  was  rever.secl 

material  lias  been  selected  and  arranged  Hughes  and  President  Harding’s  secre-  by  the  Special  Supreme  Court  of  Okla- 

by  Arthur  Pound  and  Samuel  Taylor  tary,  George  Christian.  He  urged — this  homa,  has  filed  jietition  for  rehearing. 

Moore;  mostly  facts — mostly  financial  was  in  June,  1921 — an  .American  financial 

facts.  Few  are  the  jiages  that  do  not  commission  to  Europe — “If  Secretary 

bristle  with  dollar  marks.  You  get  a  Mellon  could  also  take  a  vacation  in 

thrill  from  the  characterization  on  one  Europe  at  the  same  time  it  would  pro¬ 
page  of  NorthclifTe  as  "a  great  over-  long  and  increase  his  u.sefulness.”  In 

grown  schoolboy  of  genius,  but  he  lacks  1917  he  criticized  sales  taxes,  especially 


Election  of  officers  will  be  held  dur¬ 
ing  the  convention.  .Arthur  D.  Hecox, 


Justice  J.  W.  Clark,  whose  $50,0(X)  general  manager  of  the  Albany  Knicker- 
)el  judgment  against  O.  ().  Owen  and  hacker  Press  and  Albany  Evening  Netes. 
e  Tulsa  (Okla.)  World  was  rever.secl  is  jiresident.  Special  sieeping  cars  will 
’  the  Special  Supreme  Court  of  Okla-  leave  New  A'ork  and  Buffalo  for  lake 
mia,  has  filed  jietition  for  rehearing.  Placid,  Jan.  14. 


judgment” — !)Ut  the  following  page  gives  as  unfair  to  newspapers  with  their  small 
Selfridge’s  estimate  of  Nortlicliffe’s  in-  margin  of  profit.  Occasionally — but  only 
come — ^2,000,000  a  year  for  a  time,  but  very  seldom — Mr.  Barron  shows  that  he 
in  1917  only  $750.(IO()  because  paper  costs  saw  something  besides  the  dollar  mark, 
were  up  and  advertising  linage  and  sales  To  Wickham  Steed  asking  him  if  the 
down.  And  John  H.  Kellogg  of  Battle  solution  for  Bolshevism  and  world  unrest 
Creek  tells  Barron  in  a  few  score  words  was  not  financial,  he  said :  “Finance 
the  story  of  C.  VV.  Post — a  wreck,  cured  solves  nothing.  It  is  only  a  bridge  from 
at  the  sanitarium,  agreeing  to  work  for  seed  time  to  harvest  between  one 


the  story  of  C.  VV.  Post — a  wreck,  cured  solves  nothing.  It  is  only  a  bridge  from 
at  the  sanitarium,  agreeing  to  work  for  seed  time  to  harvest  between  one 
Kellogg  at  $75  a  week  to  advertise  country  and  another,  or  from  security 
Kellogg’s  prcxlucts.  “He  visitecl  my  to  security.  The  solution  is  in  men  and 
factory,  learned  my  formulae,  hired  my  not  in  money.” 


men  and  started  his  big  campaigns  in  ad-  This  book  i 

vertising.  He  made  $1()0.0(K),  then  — in  the  detail 

$.500,000,  and  then  $1.0fK).(XK)  a  year,  limitations. — R 

.  .  .  He  was  worth  $.50.0(K),000” — the 

figures  spoil  the  effect  of  the  story  of  EMPLO^ 

Post’s  tragic  end :  Kellogg  says  “His  , 

secretary  told  me  it  was  remorse.”  You  n  •  a’’*?  ;  *^*  *^* 

can  skip  the  dollar  marks  (if  vou  like)  ^  '! 

to  get  human  touches  like  Dr.  Brown  of  ^■^®" 

Bellevue  on  Charles  M.  Schwab’s  occa- 

sional  rages— Brown  had  seen  three  in 

22  years!  Or  James  J.  Hill,  character-  —ff 

ized  by  his  .son  as  “one  of  the  most  inter-  j 

esting  men  I  have  known,  and  he  is  the  LI  I  wLI  I 

strongest  man  in  the  Northwest  and  he  f 

could  lick  any  man  in  the  whole  country.”  |  at 

Or  Doheiiy  saying;  "When  I  was  on  I 

the  stand  in  Washington  I  could  hear 

the  bark  of  mv  own  friends  in  the  pack 

of  political  wolves.”  Or  Coffin  on  the  cJVdlld 

l)eginnings  of  G-E,  or  Earl  Babst’s  story 

of  his  study  of  waste  in  handling  bulk  “vJUipptJCJ 

sugar  in  4.(XX)  groceries — his  packaged  fwp,/af;3/-#3C 

sugar  cost  40  cents  a  hundredweight  lypSIaCcS 

more,  but  actually  .saved  the  grocers  1  .  i 

money.  Or  the  quite  Continental  story  n©arill)/  ap 

of  .Amy  Lowell  trying  to  tease  Colonel  J  1 

Harvey  by  telling  him  she  had  not  been  adVdnfag© 

allowed  to  see  him  when  she  called.  He 

said,  “I  had  told  my  secretary  that  I  was  ■  11 

out  if  any  lady  called  who  looked  as  LUGlOW 

though  she  had  once  been  my  mistress."  «  — ^1  1 

Miss  Lowell  was  flattered.  2032  Clyt 

There  is  little  on  journalism — either 
B.arron’s  own  or  others’.  Exceptions  set  in  ludlow  tei 
worth  noting  are  his  “Staff  orders — 


This  book  is  a  picture  of  the  period 
— in  the  detail  of  its  contents  and  in  their 
limitations. — R.VV’. 

EMPLOYES  GET  BONUS 

Employes  of  the  A^or/o/A  (Va.)  Ledger- 
Disfatch  received  a  Christmas  present 
of  cash  based  on  the  vears  of  service. 


Effective  Modern 
Typefaces 

ar©  availabi©  to  th©  Ludlow- 
©quipp©d  composing  room- 
typ©fac©s  your  adv©rtis©rs  will 
h©artily  appr©ciat©  and  us©  to 


Ludlow  Typograph  Co. 

2032  Clybourn  Ave.,  Chicago 

SET  IN  LUDLOW  TEMPO  MEDIUM  AND  TEMPO  LIGHT 


If  an  Autoplate 
could  talk, 

it  would  ask  for 

Morley 

Mats 


Distributed  by 

Wood  Newspaper  Machinery  Corporation 
501  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 
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FIGURE  D 
THE  DISTRIBUTOR 
SHOWING  THE  SINGLE 
DISTRIBUTOR  BOX  (I) 
WITH  MATRICES 
SUSPENDED  FROM 
FRONT  AND  REAR 
DISTRIBUTOR  BAR 


another  tribute  to 

THE  NEW 
INTERTYPE 
MIXER: 


mson 

iting, 

and 


ports 
’  will 
iberg 

I  day 
wit- 
sled 

pion- 

II  at- 
idoor 
ween 
c  and 


ffs  a  marvelous  producer  because  you  have 
perfected  real  continuous  distribution  " 


Unless  the  speed  and  accuracy  of  distri- 
hution  of  the  matrices  on  a  mixer  is  as  fast 
and  as  dependable  as  the  keyboard,  a  mixer 
is  not  a  practical  composing  machine. 

On  the  NEW  Intertype  Mixer  the  drop 
of  the  matrices  from  the  distributor  to  the 
upper  magazine  is  exactly  the  same  as  on 
single-distributor  Intertypes,  and  the  drop 
from  the  distributor  to  the  lower  magazine 
is  only  slightly  greater  than  on  single-dis- 
tril)utor  Intertypes.  These  features  make 
for  dependable  distribution,  and  on  a  mixer 
a  really  dependable  distributor  means  in¬ 
creased  production. 

The  view  of  the  distributor  in  Figure  1) 
shows  alx)ut  all  there  is  to  this  part  of  the 
NEW  Intertype  Mixer.  The  single  distribu¬ 
tor  box  ( I )  is  shown  in  position  for  feeding 
matrices  to  the  front  distributor  bar  for  the 
upper  magazine.  Another  row  of  matrices 
can  be  seen  on  the  back  distributor  bar, 
which  cooperates  with  the  lovser  magazine. 

The  diagram  in  Figure  E  indicates  how 
the  single  distributor  box  moves  back  and 
forth  from  one  distributor  bar  to  the  other. 

Figures  I)  and  E  will  demonstrate  to  line 
composing  machine  users  how  mixer  dis¬ 
tribution  of  matrices  has  been  made  as 
simple  and  accurate  as  single  -  magazine 
distribution. 


Aside  from  the  automatic  movement  of 
the  distributor  box — when  changing  from 
one  magazine  to  the  other  as  matrices  of 
one  font  or  the  other  pass  through  it — the 
mechanism  and  operations  of  the  NEW 
Intertype  Mixer  are  in  general  the  same 
as  on  any  other  Intertype — and  the  Inter¬ 
type  has  always  been  noted  for  reliable 
matrix  distribution. 

Figure  F  shows  the  NEW  Intertype 
Mixer  distributor  box.  Ibis  box  moves 
back  and  forth  from  one  distributor  bar 
to  the  other.  The  action  is  simple,  positive, 
and  dependable,  because  the  distributor 
box  position  is  controlled  by  a  SINGLE 
notch  on  the  lx)ttom  of  the  matrices  being 
used. 

By  just  turning  a  thumbscrew  ( i )  Fig¬ 
ure  F,  the  distributor  box  can  be  taken  off 
for  inspection  or  for  cleaning. 

Write  for  your  free  copy  of  the  NEW 
Intertype  Mixer  booklet. 


DISTRIBUTOR  \ 
BOX  BAR  ,  } 


I  SECOND 
ELEVATOR  BAR, 


FIGURE  E— DISTRIBUTOR  BOX  BAR  SWINGS  FROM  ONE  DISTRIBU¬ 
TOR  BAR  TO  THE  OTHER.  A  SMALL  NOTCH  IN  THE  BOTTOM  OF 
THE  MATRICES  CONTROLS  THE  MOVEMENT  OF  THE  BOX. 


INTERTYPE  CORPORATION 


360  Furman  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. ;  Chicago, 
130  North  Franklin  Street;  New  Orleans,  816 
Howard  Avenue;  San  Francisco,  152  Fremont 
Street ;  Los  Angeles,  i  220  South  Maple  Avenue  ; 
Boston,  80  Federal  Street ;  Canada,  Toronto 
Type  Foundry  Co.  Ltd.  Representatives  in  the 
Principal  Cities  of  the  World 


THE  PROGRESSIVE  INTERTYPE 
Made  its  way  by  the  way  it's  made 


FIGURE  F— DISTRIBUTOR  BOX  IS  EASILY  REMOVED 


5k*t  in  Int^rtype  Rafikprvillr.  Virvw  Bold.  Vocue  Extra  Bold  and  Vocue  Extra  Bold  Oblique 
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AMATEUR  MEETS  DREW 
HUGE  ATTENDANCE 


Half  Million  Spectators  Viewed  Chi¬ 
cago  American  Contests — Other 
Dailies’  Promotion  Events 
Highly  Successful 


Promotion  of  amateur  athletics  by  the 
sports  departments  of  Oiicago  newspa¬ 
pers  played  a  prominent  part  in  1931 
promotional  activities,  according  to 
figures  on  attendance  and  contestants  of 
the  various  events. 

The  Chicago  .-twrrican  sports  events 
attracted  nearly  40,000  athletes  and  up¬ 
wards  of  500,(KK)  spectators,  according  to 
Edward  Geiger,  sjKjrts  editor.  The 
newspai)er’s  sjxjrts  program  included  the 
following  contests: 

Softball  tournament ;  9(K)  teams,  repre¬ 
senting  10,0(K)  jjlayers ;  bowling :  3,500 
women  participated,  10,000  attended  the 
nine-day  tournament ;  amateur  managers' 
baseball  league :  387  teams,  representing 
8,000  i)layers,  l.fXM)  games  played.  300,0(K) 
estimated  total  attendance;  Boliby  Jones 
golf  tournament;  8.<XX)  contestants;  girls' 
track  and  field  meet;  1.200  girls  com¬ 
peted.  15,(XX)  sj^ctators;  basketball,  723 
teams  entered  in  divisional  tournament 
now  in  progress. 

.\rch  Ward,  sports  editor  of  the  C/ii- 
cago  Tribune,  stated  that  his  depart¬ 
ment’s  promotional  events  attracted  2,58,- 
(KK)  persons  and  14,245  participants  dur¬ 
ing  the  year.  The  figures : 


Attendance  ('ontestants 


Ski  meet  . 

30.0(H) 

16.S 

Silver  Skates  . 

40,000 

4.K29 

itoiden  (iloves  . 

I25.()<tn 

H20 

Sh  ininiin$(  meet  .... 

25,um) 

2.82  .i 

S|M)rts  (  oiiKre>s  . 

18,000 

.S..S0O 

Power  Boat  KeKalta.. 

20,(1(10 

100 

Howard  Mann.  si>orts  editor,  Chicai^o 
Daily  News.  re|K)rted  more  than  17,(MK) 
c<»ntestants  in  his  paix-r's  six  amateur 
sports  events,  with  an  estimated  total 
attendance  of  45,(XK).  The  figures  by 
events ; 

Aitfiiitancc  Cimtestants 


Ice  Skate  meet . 

10,000 

2,500 

Horseshoe  touriianu-nt . 
American  laCf^ion  Ir. 

9,000 

Baseball  . 

.1.500 

I*ourmile  road  race... 

25.000 

.1(1/ 

Motor  Boat  Ke^otta.. 

10,000 

107 

(tolf  Putting  contest.. 

1 .5.10 

The  Chicago  Herald  and  Examiner 
sponsored  a  city-wide  elimination  basket¬ 
ball  tournament  last  spring  in  which  458 
teams,  representing  approximately  5,(XK) 
players,  took  part.  The  pajwr  also  held 
the  midwest  amateur  track  and  field 
m^t,  attracting  1,(XX)  athletes  from  five 
mid-western  states. 

The  Chicago  Daily  Times  sjx)rts  de¬ 
partment  is  now  six)nsoring  a  city-wide 
basketball  free  throw  tournament. 


Radio  Drama  Broadcast 

Sjxmsored  by  the  Little  Rock  .  Irkansas 
Gasette,  a  dramatic  pnxluction,  “The 
Trial  of  Vivienne  Ware,”  was  l)roa<lcast 
by  radio  station  Kl.RA  l>eginning  Jan.  4 
and  t«)  c<»nclude  Jan.  9,  after  which 
reailers  of  the  newspaix-r  will  render  the 
verdict  as  a  jury.  Richard  M.  .Mann, 
judge  of  the  Circuit  Court,  presided  at 
the  trial  and  two  Little  R(x'k  attorneys 
ai)iH?ared  as  i)rosecutor  and  defense  coun¬ 
sel,  with  a  numl)er  of  other  Little  Rtx'k 
l)eople  taking  roles  in  the  drama. 

Party  For  Two  Hundred  Boy* 

Climaxing  their  ctiebration  of  Christ¬ 
mas.  api)ro.\iinately  2(X)  lx)ys  emplovetl 
by  the  .Vcic  Drieans  (1-a. )  Times-Tiea- 
yune  gathered  in  the  mail  room  of  the 
Picayune  Dec.  25  for  tl'.e  annual  ^’ule- 
tide  dinner  as  guests  of  the  ncwspai)er. 
J.  M.  Black  circulation  manager  was 
toastmaster,  and  boxes  fille<l  with  sand¬ 
wiches.  cake,  candy  and  nuts  were  passed 
around  and  were  followed  by  coffee  and 
ice  cream. 

Circulator  Employs  Idle 

The  AVic  Erunsioiek  (N'.J.)  Daily 
Home  N'ezos  and  Sunday  Times  as  a 
move  to  reduce  unemployment  placed  a 
box  on  page  one  offering  to  aid  men  to 
build  up  successful  newspaiier  routes. 
Raymond  DeHart  is  circulation  manager. 


NEWSPAPER  BOYS  CHEER  PRESIDENT  HOOVER 


Newspaper  boys  from  25  rities  visited  Washington  last  week  in  the  serond 
annual  pilgrimage  of  the  Newspaper  Boys  of  America,  sponsored  hy  the  If  ash- 
ington  Times-Herald  Boys’  Club.  They  were  received  at  the  White  House. 
Dec.  3(1.  Photo  shows  one  of  the  boys  leading  his  companions  in  a  cheer  for 
President  Hoover. 

Gave  Receipts  To  Carriers  “Golden  Gloves’’  In  Detroit 


Xcwspaix:r  lx)ys  of  the  Brorons^'ille 
(Tex.)  Herald  were  allowed  to  keei)  all 
the  money  they  received  for  i)aiM:r.s 
Oiristmas  Eve  as  a  gift  ()f  the  manage¬ 
ment.  Before  the  pui>lication  hour  that 
afteriKxMi  the  lx»ys  were  given  a  party 
ill  the  Herald  building  with  a  Christmas 
tree  and  stiK'kings  filled  with  candy,  nuts 
and  jxiixrorn.  The  Herald  also  gave  the 
Ixiys  a  basketball  for  their  team. 

“Collections  Contest’’  Held 

A  ‘‘collections  contest”  was  conducted 
during  Xovemlier  and  DecemlxT  among 
carriers  of  the  H'aycross  ((ia. )  Journal- 
Herald.  under  the  suix.‘rvision  of  Circu¬ 
lation  Manager  John  Mac.  Jennings. 
Five  carrier  boys  rejxirted  collections  of 
better  than  one  hundred  jier  cent,  in¬ 
cluding  arrears.  A  wrist  watch  was 
given  the  winner. 


Issued  Greeting  Booklet 

The  Grand  Kapids  (Mich.)  Herald 
distributed  with  its  regular  city  edition 
Xew  Year's  morning  a  16-page  b(K*klet 
containing  Xew  Year's  greetings  from 
each  of  the  cartixinists  whose  work  ap- 
|)ears  in  either  the  daily  or  Sunday 
ilerald. 

Daily  Gives  $2,300  Award 

The  Atlanta  Constitution  recently 
awarded  $2,3(K)  in  prizes  to  w'inners  of 
its  "proverb  contest.”  Over  a  period  of 
several  months  readers  interpreted  mean¬ 
ings  of  small  drawings  illustrating  old 
says  and  proverbs.  Illustrations,  drawn 
hy  a  staff  artist,  ran  daily. 


Gave  Souvenir  Booklet 

Grand  Rapids  (Mich.)  Press  carrier 
Ixiys  distributed  to  Press  subscribers, 
Xew  ^'ear'.s  Day,  a  greeting  in  the  form 
of  a  souvenir  Ixxiklet  containing  a  color 
picture  of  the  civic  auditorium  as  it  will 
look  when  completed. 

Sponsoring  Bridge  Contest 

The  Bridgeport  (Conn.)  Post-Tele¬ 
gram  has  announced  a  contract  bridge 
tournament,  to  be  held  at  a  Bridgepirt 
hotel  under  the  direction  of  a  resident 
bridge  ex|x*rt. 

Newspaper  Boys  Given  Clothing 

More  than  2.200  newspaiier  Ixiys  in 
.Allegheny  County  were  given  new 
clothes  last  week  in  Pittsburgh,  as  a 
Xew  Year's  gift  from  private  contribu¬ 
tors.  Suits,  overcoats,  trousers,  shirts, 
shoes  and  sweaters  were  distributed. 

Yuletide  Banquet  In  Charlotte 

Charlotte  (X.C.)  Obsen'cr  carriers  en¬ 
joyed  their  annual  Christmas  banquet  at 
the  Charlotte  Woman's  Club  Dec.  .10. 
Judge  Wade  H.  Williams,  of  (Tharlotte, 
was  the  speaker. 


A  "(iolden  (iloves"  boxing  tournament 
is  being  staged  by  the  Detroit  Mirror  in 
co-iiperation  with  the  Michigan  .Amateur 
Athletic  Union.  Preliminary  Ixiuts  in 
various  Ixiys’  clubs  will  lie  staged  be¬ 
tween  Jan.  8  and  Jan.  29  and  the  final 
Ixiut  in  Olympia  on  h'eb.  12.  The 
tournament  is  open  to  all  amateurs  from 
14  years  of  age  up.  More  than  700  en¬ 
tries  have  been  received. 

Two  Rewarded  For  50  Years’  Service 

H.  S.  and  T.  B.  S.  Robertson  news- 
pajier  carriers  for  the  .Veti’  Orleans 
(La.)  Times-Picayunc  were  awarded  a 
gold  watch  apiece  by  L.  K.  Nicholson. 
Iiresident,  for  .50  years  of  cimtinuous  and 
loyal  service.  In  1881,  the  brothers  be¬ 
gan  their  carrier  service,  saddling  up 
their  horses  at  day-break  and  galloping 
down  to  the  plant  for  the  morning  papers. 


Accompanied  Carrier  To  Capital 

Edward  I.  (iallagher,  publisher  of  the 
Laconia  (X.H.)  livening  Citisen.  accom¬ 
panied  1a*o  Roux,  a  Citizen  carrier,  on 
the  newspaiK'r  txiy  pilgrimage  to  Wash¬ 
ington  last  week.  Daily  reixirts  of 
Ixo's  exiR’riences  in  Washington  were 
wired  to  the  Citizen,  and  on  their  return 
they  were  greeted  by  more  than  1(X) 
]M?rsons. 


Awarded  Courtesy  Prizes 

The  Grand  Rapids  (.Mich.)  Press  and 
the  western  division  of  the  .\utomobile 
Quh  of  Michigan  conducted  a  "Motor¬ 
ists'  Courtesy  Week”  lieginning  Jan.  4 
and  extending  through  Jan.  9.  h^ch  day 
the  Press  and  the  motor  club  gave  $5 
in  gold  to  the  motorist  who  showed  the 
most  meritorious  act  of  courtesy  to  other 
motorists  or  to  ix;destrians. 


RIVALRY  BENEFITS  CHARITY  [ 

Albuquerque  Dailies  Donate  $200 

After  Debate  About  Circulatiou 

Circulation  rivalry  between  the  Albn. 
guerque  Neio  Mexico  State  Tribune  and 
the  Albuquerque  Journal  made  the  Salva¬ 
tion  .Army  $200  richer  on  Christmas 
Eve.  The  money  came  from  the  news- 
paiiers,  each  of  which  had  staked  $100 
to  be  given  to  charity  if  the  other 
would  publish  certain  circulation  fig. 
ures. 

The  contest  was  started  Dec.  20 
when  the  Journal  ran  a  page  advertise¬ 
ment  claiming  that  A.B.C.  reports  for 
the  year  ending  Sept.  .50,  1931,  showed 
it  had  "hundreds  and  hundreds”  more 
city  circulation  than  the  State  Tribune. 
The  next  day  the  State  Tribune,  in  a 
page  advertisement,  announced  that 
.A.B.C.  statements  .showed  it  had  the 
largest  unduplicatetl  circulation  in  Xew 
■Mexico.  I’nder  the  heading  “Let’s  have 
a  showdown,”  the  Journal  offered  $l(Ii 
to  charity  the  following  day  if  the  State 
Tribune  would  publish  its  city  circula¬ 
tion  figures.  The  Journal  printed  its 
own  .A.B.C.  auditor's  rejxirt  for  the  cih- 
for  the  year  ending  Sept.  30,  1931. 

The  same  afternexm  the  State  Tribune 
"called”  the  Journal’s  offer  and  staked 
$1(K)  for  charity,  itself,  if  the  Journal 
would  publish  city  circulation  figures 
for  the  periixl  ending  Sept.  .50,  1929.  ; 

as  well  as  for  the  1930  periixl  and  in¬ 
clude  the  auditor's  comment  on  rejected 
circulation  claims.  The  Journal  com¬ 
plied  and  both  papers  turned  their 
money  over  to  the  Salvation  .Army. 


Boys  Study  Astronomy 

Seven  Ixiys,  followers  of  " 'Fhe  Hitchii' 
Post,”  a  Sunday  hobby  column  in  the 
Ctica  (X.Y. )  Observer-Dispatch,  havt 
formed  a  club  to  study  astronomy 
Prentiss  Bailey,  publisher,  talked  to  tk 
club  at  its  first  meeting.  I•'verett  C 
Whitniyre,  who  conducts  the  column 
presided  as  its  sp<insor. 

Gave  Papers  To  Boy* 

"Xewspaperboys'  Day”  was  sixinsored 
by  the  Dayton  ((). )  Daily  Xezes  Dec 
19  and  by  the  Dayton  Herald  on  Dec. 
23.  On  these  days  the  paixrrs  do¬ 
nated  their  circulation  to  carriers  and 
street  sellers  and  the  Ixiys  received  all 
proceeds  from  their  papers  as  a  Yuletide 
award  for  their  .services  throughout  the 
year. 


Contest  Winners  Attend  Opera 

Twenty  children  were  guests  of  the 
Camden  (X.J.)  C'o/(nVr-/’()j(  newspaper! 
at  a  performance  of  “Hansel  and  (irttel 
at  the  Philadelphia  (jrand  Ojiera  Com¬ 
pany,  Dec.  19.  The  children  were  win¬ 
ners  of  a  music  contest  conducted  by  the 
papers. 


To  Hold  Cooking  School 

The  I’lica  (X.Y.)  Daily  Press  will 
conduct  its  annual  ccxiking  scIkxiI  Janu¬ 
ary  2(y-2f).  .Mrs.  Edna  Riggs  Crabtree 
will  be  in  charge. 


^1^^  Cempony 


_ from  L.«rei.t«  W.  . 

Th.  ^ 

the  new  territory.  — 


©he  dharles  Parf  loiue  ©o 

Circulation-Building  Experts  i 

Sixth  Floor,  OccidentcH  Building-  Indianapolis, Indiana} 
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1931  CANADA’S  WORST 
newsprint  year 

Production  Dropped  250,000  Ton* 

Below  1930  Figure — 1932  Out¬ 
look  Uncertain  —  Merger 
Plan  Give*  Hope 

(Sf^irial  to  Kditor  Me  Pubuishkk) 

Montrkai..  Jail.  5. — Canada’s  news¬ 
print  industry  has  closed  one  of  the 
worst  years  in  its  short  but  turbulent 
history,  declares  the  financial  I’ost.  It 
faces  another  li  months  of  uncertainty, 
but  it  is  a  periiKl  which  holds  some  prom¬ 
ise  of  a  settlement  of  one  or  more  of 
the  many  problems  confrontiiiR  the  manu¬ 
facturers. 

“In  so  far  as  production  is  concerned." 
the  Financial  Tost  said,  “the  current  year 
d(»es  not  hold  out  much  hope  for  any 
marked  increase.  Some  newsprint  oper¬ 
ators  do  not  l<K)k  for  any  material  ad¬ 
vance  in  demand  for  paper  until  1933. 
Others  believe  that  the  upwar  dtrend  in 
demand  will  take  place  this  year. 

"JudKinp  by  the  trend  in  advertising 
and  the  desire  of  the  publishers  to  cut 
expenses,  it  is  unlikely  that  there  will  be 
any  increase  of  a  major  size  in  news¬ 
print  consumption  this  year.  Last  year 
Canadian  production  approximated  2.250,- 
0(10  tons,  a  drop  of  about  2.5(),(KX)  tons 
from  19.10.  Unless  there  is  a  marked 
change  in  business  conditions  and  con- 
secpient  resumption  of  advertising  on  a 
wide  scale,  prinluction  by  the  Canadian 
mills  will  not  show  any  material  improve¬ 
ment  in  19.12  over  the  19.11  figure. 

"There  is  little  prospect  of  a  price  in¬ 
crease  this  year,  or  the  next  for  that  mat¬ 
ter,  h'orces  are  at  work  even  now  to 
effect  another  cut  in  newsprint  but  it  is 
likely  that  this  attempt  will  he  met  with 
a  more  united  front  by  the  producers. 
The  earning  power  of  the  ojierators  will 
deiiend  largely  on  the  discount  of  the 
Canadian  dollar. 

"With  no  increase  in  jirice  likely  and 
ppKluction  at  or  around  the  current  level 
any  increase  in  earnings  must  either  come 
from  a  droj)  in  operation  expenses  or 
ihripugh  the  iireininm  received  on  .\ew 
I'ork  funds. 

".•\n  improvement  in  financial  position 
will  hinge  niion  the  outcome  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  negotiations  looking  for  a  merger. 
It  is  apparent  to  anyone  who  has  studieil 
the  situation  that  the  operators  are  in  an 
unhealthy  ]Misition  anil  that  without  a 
change  for  the  better,  further  reorganiza¬ 
tions  or  bankruptcies  are  likely  to  occur 
in  19.12." 


TO  SELL  KNOXVILLE  JOURNAL 

Court  Orders  Sale  on  Petition  of 
Trustees  of  $500,000  Bonds 

The  knox't'illc  (Tenn.)  Journal  is  to 
tie  taken  out  of  receivership  and  sold  Jan. 
15  under  an  order  in  Knox  County  Chan¬ 
cery  Court. 

The  action  followed  a  petition  for  the 
paper's  sale  by  the  St.  I>ouis  Union 
Trust  Companv  and  U.  J.  Miller, 
trustees  for  $.5()().(KK)  bonds  of  the  Jour¬ 
nal,  and  the  Knoxville  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany,  recent  purchasers  of  the  bonds. 

The  court  ruled  that  purchaser  must 
fulfill  subscription  contracts  through 
Dec.  .10,  when  the  sale  was  ordered.  The 
court  informed  the  bondholders  that  it 
w_as  not  bound  in  the  sale  by  the  method 
of  foreclosure  in  the  deed  of  trust  and 
could  “deprive  the  fxmdholders  of  the 
right  to  use  their  bonds.”  If  another 
bidder  afipeared.  he  would  in  effect  be 
bidding  for  the  bonds  now  owned  by  the 
Knoxville  Publishing  Company. 

The  Knoxville  Times,  Republican 
new’spaper  organized  by  a  group  who 
had  unsuccessfully  sought  purchase  of  the 
Journal  bonds,  has  announced  its  inten¬ 
tion  to  begin  publication  of  a  morning 
Wper  Jan.  15,  the  day  the  Journal  is  to 
be  sold. 

COSTELLO  CARTOONS  EXHIBITED 

of  President  Hemver  by  lerrv 
Costello,  of  Albany  (N’.Y.)  Evenin]i 
•'rtcj  and  associated  Gannett  newspapers, 
»re  being  exhibited  in  a  gallery  at  the 

tate  Education  Building  in  .Albany. 


ADOPTS  FIVE-DAY  WEEK 

The  entire  staff  of  the  Pontiac  (Mich.) 
Daily  Press  are  affected  by  a  policy  of 
a  tive-day  week  and  a  month's  vacation, 
of  which  only  two  weeks  will  be  with 
pay,  which  started  Jan.  1  The  cut 
amounts  to  about  11  per  cent. 

EDITOR  HAILS  DEVICE 
SILENCING  RADIO 

“Radio*nap,’*  Operated  From  Arm¬ 
chair,  I*  Inventor’*  Quick  Answer 
to  Coast  Writer’s  Suggestion 
for  Nuisance  Relief 

.An  editorial  in  the  Oroi'iHe  (('al.) 
Merciiry-Ref/ister  bewailing  the  bother¬ 
some  necessity  of  rushing  to  the  radio 
to  turn  it  off  when  annoying  announce¬ 
ments  take  the  place  of  music,  and  sug¬ 
gesting  a  cut-off  switch  that  could  he 
placexi  l)eside  the  listener's  easy  chair, 
was  followed  by  announcement  of  a 
"Radiosnap"  made  and  marketed  by  a 
local  dealer  at  $1..5()  each. 

The  Radiosnap  allows  the  listener  to 
snap  his  radio  on  and  off  without  leaving 
his  chair.  It’s  low  cost  and  simplicity 
of  installation  are  exiiected  to  make  it 
popular. 

I)an  L.  Beebe,  editor  and  publisher  of 
the  Mercury- Register,  said  he  expecte<l 
to  u.se  the  device  as  a  premium  witli  six- 
month  renewals. 

“Our  plan,"  he  added :  "is  to  place  them 
in  exery  home  that  has  a  radio,  with  the 
knowledge  that  the  average  radio  'lis¬ 
tener'  is  by  preference  a  news))aper  or 
magazine  reader,  and  resents  the  con¬ 
tinued  enforcement  of  advertising  upon 
his  consciousness. 

"The  name  is  not  jiatented  and  neither 
is  the  device.  Neither  is  the  idea 
liatented." 

-Said  the  editorial  that  started  things: 

"If  someone  could  invent  a  simple 
device  that  would  automatically  silence  a 
radio  the  moment  anyone  began  to  talk 
and  turn  it  on  again  when  the  speaker 
had  tinished  he  would  become  wealthy  in 
short  order.  It  has  been  demonstrated 
that  radio  audiences  don’t  like  to  be 
bothered  by  sjieakers.  'I'hey  want  the 
radio  to  go  on  and  on  while  they  read, 
and  they  want  to  lie  free  to  listen  or  not 
as  it  iileases  them.  But  while  someone 
is  talking  in  a  lond  tone  of  voice  every¬ 
one  is  forced  to  listen  to  a  certain  extent 
and  this  nettles  the  ‘listener,’  who  is 
really  not  a  listener  at  all  most  of  the 
time.  Possibly  the  best  contraption  would 
be  a  push  button  on  a  cord  that  would 
reach  the  'listener’s'  chair,  and  a  device 
inside  the  radio  that  could  he  'imshed' 
on  and  olT.  Then,  if  the  music-loving 
reader  doesn't  like  it  when  someone  butts 
in  with  a  loud,  comiielling  voice  to  tell 
the  virtue  of  a  certain  cigar,  he  can 
punch  that  bird  right  sipiare  on  the  nose 
with  his  i)iish  button  and  have  peace  and 
(|uiet  for  a  while." 

BRUCKER  JOINS  FACULTY 


Review  of  Reviews  Editor  Joins 
Journalism  Staff  at  Columbia 

The  appointment  of  Herbert  Brucker 
as  assistant  dean  of  the  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity  School  of  Journalism  was  an¬ 
nounced  Jan.  5  by  Dr.  Nicholas  Murray 
Butler.  Mr.  Brucker  has  resigned  from 
the  editorial  board  of  the  Review  of  Re- 
t'ieiK'S  magazine,  and  will  enter  his  new 
office  Jan.  15. 

Mr.  Brucker  was  lM>rn  in  Passaic, 
N.  J.,  on  Oct.  4,  18W.  He  was  gradu¬ 
ated  from  Williams  College  in  1921. 
After  two  years  as  a  rejnirter  on  the 
Sf>rin<i field  (Mass.)  I'nion,  he  entered 
the  Columbia  School  of  Journalism, 
from  which  he  received  the  degree  of 
B.  l.itt.  in  1924. 

He  receivefl  a  Pulitzer  Traveling 
Scholarship  for  1924-25.  After  having 
completed  courses  at  the  Sorlxmne  ami 
the  F'cole  des  Mantes  F'tudes  Sfxciales 
in  I’aris,  he  returned  to  the  United 
States  to  become  a  reporter  for  the 
World.  He  served  as  assistant  editor 
and  editorial  writer  on  World's  Work 
in  1926-27.  During  the  past  five  years 
he  has  been  on  the  editorial  staff  of  the 
Review  of  Reviews. 


PRESS  BUILDING  LOSS  $14,226 


Only  Large  Structure  Erected  5  Years 
Ago  Not  in  Receivership 

tSpccial  to  Editor  &  Pcblisiier) 

W.\SHixGTt)x,  D.C.,  Jan.  7. — The  Na¬ 
tional  Press  Building,  erected  and 
operated  by  the  National  Press  Club,  sus¬ 
tained  a  net  loss  of  $14,22().58  during 
1931,  it  is  shown  in  the  corporation's 
annual  reixirt. 

The  National  Press  Building  is  the 
only  one  of  five  or  six  large  office  build¬ 
ings  erected  in  Washington  five  years  ago 
that  has  not  passed  into  receivership. 

The  gross  income  was  $728,53(t.()4  and 
cxjx*nses  $742,762.62.  Of  the  total  ex¬ 
pense  $91,597.52  went  to  operating 
exiiense ;  $24,482.46  to  administrative  ex- 
jxense,  $4W,()18.98  to  interest  on  indebted¬ 
ness  ;  $127.(V>3.66  to  taxes,  and  $16,383.62 
to  other  disbursements. 

In  his  rejxirt  to  the  sttx'kholders,  Rob¬ 
ert  B.  .Armstrong,  Washington  corre- 
spcHident  of  Los  Ant/eles  Times,  vice 
president  of  the  corporation,  says  pros¬ 
pects  for  the  future  are  encouraging. 

The  rejxirt  states  that  "notwithstand¬ 
ing  an  unusual  loss  of  revenue  from  space 
vacated  by  tenants  going  out  of  business, 
bankruptcies,  and  disixis.sessions  due  to 
non-payment  of  rent,  our  gross  income 
for  the  last  year  has  increa.sed,  on  account 
of  additional  space  leased,  over  that  of 
1930." 

PREPARING  INLAND  PROGRAM 

President  SchilpHn  Selecting  Speakers 
for  Chicago  Convention,  Feb.  16—17 

Election  of  officers,  including  three 
members  of  the  Ixiard  of  directors,  will 
feature  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Inland 
Daily  Press  .Assix'iation  to  be  held  at  the 
Hotel  Morrison,  Chicago,  Tuesday  and 
Wednesday,  I'eh.  16  and  17. 

Reixirts  of  officers  for  the  past  year, 
consideration  of  a  manual  for  reader  in¬ 
terest  surveys,  re|M)rts  of  standing  com¬ 
mittees,  including  the  cost  finding,  adver¬ 
tising  promotion  and  jwper  groups,  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  possibility  of  the  Inland 
influencing  a  cut  in  telephone  and  tele¬ 
graph  press  rates,  and  several  sjx'akers 
on  general  publishing  subjects,  will  com¬ 
prise  the  two-day  program. 

President  Fred  .Schilplin,  publisher  of 
the  St.  Cloud  (Minn.)  Times,  is  now 
preparing  the  program  for  the  F'ebruary 
meeting.  Three  speakers  have  already 
accepteil  invitations  to  sjieak.  They  are: 

Ralph  Biidd,  former  president  of  the 
Great  Northern  railr<«d,  now  jiresident 
of  the  Burlington  lines ;  F'reilerick  E. 
Murphy,  publisher  of  the  Minneapolis 
'Tribune;  and  U.  F'.  Jewell,  publisher  of 
the  'Taylorville  (111.)  Daily  lireece. 


NEA  HAS  NEW  FEATURES 

Daily  Poem,  Weather  Articles,  Child 

Welfare  Symposium  Announced 

New  features  recently  announced  by 
NFi.A  Service  are:  Daily  poems  by  Helen 
Welshimer,  a  regular  contributor  to 
magazines,  illustratixl  by  Dorothy  Unfer; 
“.An  ( )ld  Timer’s  Scraplxxik,”  by  Tim 
Mcfirath,  a  series  of  reminiscences  of 
prize  fighting ;  “(jolf  Thrillers,”  by  Art 
Krenz,  a  twice-a-week  feature;  “Speak¬ 
ing  of  the  Weather,"  by  C.'harles  Fitz- 
hugh  Talman.  librarian  of  the  U.  .S. 
Weather  Bureau ;  “Safeguarding  the 
Children,"  a  symixisium  on  child  welfare ; 
“The  Child  in  the  Painting,”  which  tells 
the  stories  of  children  who  have  been 
immortalized  in  celebrated  jiaintings. 

Rfxlney  Dutcher,  manager  of  NEA’s 
Washington  bureau,  has  prepared  a 
series  describing  how  the  U.  S.  govern¬ 
ment  functions. 

NF'A’s  next  serial  will  be  “The  Dime- 
a- Dance  (iirl,”  by  Joan  Clayton,  in  48 
installments  starting  F'eb.  3. 


TO  OPEN  DETROIT  OFFICE 

Lorenzen  &  Thompson,  publishers’ 
representatives,  will  open  a  Detroit  office 
on  Jan.  15  with  William  R.  Ewald  as 
manager.  Mr.  Flwald  was  formerly  with 
Campbell-F'wald  Comiiany,  advertising 
agency,  and  later  in  charge  of  sales  pro¬ 
motion  awl  advertising  for  D.  L.  W’ard 
&  Co.,  Philadelphia. 


PRICE  -  MAINTENANCE 
PRACTICE  DEFENDED 

Prof.  Seligman  Would  Legalize  Manu¬ 
facturers’  Refusal-to-Sell  Prin¬ 
ciple  to  Prevent  Injurious 
Slashes 

■A  conclusion  that  the  general  principle 
of  resale-price  maintenance  is  legitimate 
and  a  reciMumendation  ftir  legislation  to 
legalize  the  manufacturer’s  right  to  refuse 
to  sell  to  any  dealer  or  distributxtr  for 
any  reason,  were  announce<l  Dec.  7  in 
Washington  by  Prof.  FI.  R.  .A.  Seligman 
as  a  result  of  a  survey  of  price  cutting. 

Prof.  Seligman,  economist,  author,  and 
inemher  of  the  Columhia  University 
faculty,  conducted  the  survey  at  the 
request  of  FMward  Plant,  president  of 
Lelin  (t  F'ink,  Inc.,  who  is  chairman  of  a 
committee  named  by  the  New  York  Board 
of  Trade  to  stwly  the  subject. 

In  addition  to  urging  legislation  to 
remove  any  existing  harriers  against  the 
refusal-to-sell  methixl  of  price  main¬ 
tenance,  the  rejxirt  added  that  machinery 
should  be  set  up  for  business  men, 
similar  to  the  trade  practice  conferences 
sixmsored  by  the  F'ederal  Trade  Commi.s- 
sion,  to  work  out  additional  practices  to 
make  price-maintenance  more  generally 
effective  than  the  refusal-to-sell  metluxl 
alone. 

Prof.  .Seligman  ix)inte<l  out  that  "cer¬ 
tain  forms  of  price-cutting,  however 
lucrative  to  the  price  cutter,  are  to  he 
characterized  as  economically  i""’rious 
and  ethically  indefensible,"  but  added  that 
remnant  sales,  clearance  sales,  bankrupt 
sales  and  the  like,  if  honestly  carried  out 
and  free  from  subterfuge,  are  neces.sary 
concomitants  of  nuxlern  business.  F'orms 
of  ])rice-cutting  "in  Accord  with  tactics  of 
fair  comiK'tition,"  he  urged,  should  not 
be  eliminated. 

The  reiMirt  warneil  against  over- 
optimism,  showing  that  prices  were  not 
likely  to  he  universally  maintained.  It 
said  that  some  manufacturers  iirobably 
would  not  interfere  with  retailers  who 
cut  prices  a  little,  but  woiihl  refuse  to 
sup))iy  those  who  sold  giMxls  at  a  loss  or 
at  prices  th.'it  brought  alxnit  devastating 
coutlicts. 

F'ree  interchange  of  business  informa¬ 
tion  by  m.'inufacturer,  wholesaler,  johlier 
and  retailer  about  iirice-ciitting  or  un¬ 
ethical  practices  is  essential  to  the  ojx'ra- 
tion  of  present-day  business,  the  rejiort 
showed. 

CITY  HALL  MEN  ELECT 

Carl  Wilhelm  of  the  Prooklyn  Daily 
liable  was  unanimously  re-elected  (iresi- 
dent  of  the  .Assix'iation  of  City  Hall  Re- 
jxirters  in  New  York  this  week.  Other 
officers  unanimously  re-elected  were: 
Louis  Ruppel,  .Vcti'  Vork  Daily  JSeres, 
vice-president;  David  A.  Carson.  Prook¬ 
lyn  .Standard  I'nion,  secretary-treasurer; 
and  the  following  memlxTs  of  the  execu¬ 
tive  committee:  William  Conklin,  .Verw 
Pork  'Times;  George  F'.  Dobson,  New 
York  livenini/  Post;  .Max  Menscher, 
Prooklyn  'Times,  and  X'incent  .Sexton, 
■Vcti’  York  American. 

USING  RADIO  PROMOTION 

The  Pliiladcipbia  Public  l.ed</cr  has 
instituted  a  series  oi  broadcasts  featur¬ 
ing  talks  by  those  appearing  in  the  next 
Sunday’s  rotogravure  section.  The  first 
program,  fiver  station  WH.AT,  includefl 
talks  by  the  Rev.  B.  R.  Hubbard,  Jesuit 
explorer,  telling  of  his  trips  to  the 
volcaiuis  of  Alaska,  aiul  Dr.  lames  A. 
G.  Rehn,  telling  of  the  thrills  fif  the 
Matto  Grosso  expetlitifin  to  the  Brazilian 
jungles.  Major  F'rank  L.  Nelson,  pic- 
tfirial  editor  of  the  Public  Leflger,  is  in 
charge  of  the  programs. 

PUBLISHED  BIG  EDITION 

The  annual  year-end  review  edition  of 
the  Rock  Island  (111.)  Art/us,  Dec.  31, 
surpassed  the  19.30  issue  in  advertising 
linage  by  19,(i00  lines.  Total  advertising 
in  this  year’s  70-page  edition  was 
81.326  lines."  F.  J.  Mueller,  advertising 
manager,  was  assisted  by  L.  C.  Johnson, 
John  Manglesdorf,  William  A.  Billes- 
back  and  John  .Spring.  Most  of  the 
copy  was  written  by  Russell  Bfxmi. 
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Advertising  Agencies 

BENTON^  BOWLES^f 
BIG  FOOD  ACCOUNT 

New  York  Agency  Will  Handle 

Copy  for  Combination  of  Best 
Foods,  Inc.,  and  Richard 
Hellmann,  Inc. 

•  Benton  &  Bowles,  New  York  adver¬ 
tising  agency,  has  l>een  appointed  to 
handle  all  the  advertising  of  the  new 
Best  Foods  Company  formed  by  a  com¬ 
bination  of  Best  I'fKjds,  Inc.,  a  division 
of  the  Gold  Dust  Corporation,  with 
Richard  Hellmann,  Inc.,  a  division  of  the 
General  Foods  Corp<iration. 

The  combination,  announced  this  week, 
makes  the  new  company  the  largest 
manufacturer  of  mayonnaise  and  salad 
dressings  in  the  country,  it  is  said.  It 
will  lx‘  owned  jointly  bv  the  Gold  Dust 
and  the  General  P'ckkIs  companies. 

The  Hellmann  advertising  was  already 
in  the  hands  of  Benton  &  Bowles.  Plans 
for  future  advertising  have  not  yet  been 
worked  out,  but  it  is  likely  that  cam¬ 
paigns  in  which  newspapers  will  figure 
largely  will  be  released  in  the  spring. 
.^11  the  brands  of  the  two  companies  will 
be  continued,  with  advertising  concen¬ 
trated  on  five;  Heilman’s  Mayonnaise. 
Best  Foods’  Mayonnaise,  Nucoa,  Gold 
Medal  Salad  Dressing,  and  Fanning’s 
bread  and  butter  pickles. 

The  five  Best  FikkIs  plants  and  the  six 
Hellmann  plants  are  to  lie  continued, 
but  the  distribution  systems  will  be 
merged,  this  being  one  of  the  principal 
aims  of  the  combination. 

Jay  Gould,  formerly  vice-president  and 
general  sales  manager  of  Best  FikkIs, 
Inc.,  will  be  general  ‘manager  of  the  new 
company,  in  charge  of  sales  and  adver¬ 
tising. 

CLEVELAND  IS  ANALYZED 

Plain  Dealer  Cencut  Survey  Reveals 
200  “Cities  Within  City’’ 

Putting  the  city  of  Cleveland  under  a 
microscope,  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 
discovert  not  one  city  but  more  than 
200  ‘‘cities  w’ithin  a  city,”  according  to 
a  256-page  book  just  issued  under  the 
title  ‘‘Population  Characteristics  by 
Census  Tracts  of  Cleveland.”  Each  of 
tliese  ‘‘census  tracts,”  it  is  pointed  out, 
has  its  own  characteristics,  its  own  local 
culture,  its  institutions,  its  predominant 
languages,  its  economic  level,  its  degree 
of  intelligence,  and  its  social  individuality. 

Howard  W,.  Green,  director  of  the 
Cleveland  Health  Council  and  district  di¬ 
rector  of  the  1930  federal  census,  com¬ 
piled  the  material.  In  analyzing  the  city 
he  points  out  that  the  merchant,  the 
salesman,  the  banker,  the  educator,  the 
social  worker,  the  advertising  man, 
should  cease  to  consider  Greater  Cleve¬ 
land  as  a  unit,  and  deal  with  it  instead 
as  a  series  of  small  cities. 

Green  worked  on  the  book  a  full  year, 
with  the  cooperation  of  the  Bureau  of 
the  Census.  Maps  and  charts  are  pre¬ 
sented. 

E.  M.  Flesh  Joins  D’Arcy 

Edward  M.  Flesh,  in  charge  of  the 
European  office  of  the  United  States 
Grain  Corporation  at  Ixindon.  under 
Presidents  Wilson,  Harding  and 
Coolidge,  has  returned  to  St.  l.ouis  as 
an  officer  of  the  D’.-\rcy  .•\dvertising 
Company,  according  to  an  announcement 
by  \\’.  D.  D’.\rcy.  Since  he  completed 
liquidation  of  corporation  affairs  in  De- 
ceml)er.  1927.  Mr.  Flesh  has  been  a  resi¬ 
dent  of  Washington.  New  York  and 
London.  D’.\rcy  announced  that  for 
some  months  Flesh’s  counsel  on  economic 
subjects  has  l)cen  available  to  the  agency. 

Test  Copy  for  Euthol 

Newspaixr  test  cam]nigns  are  Ixing 
released  in  .scattered  cities  for  Euthol. 
new  hair  preparation  of  the  National 
Oil  Products  Company.  Harris<in,  N.  1. 
Charles  Dallas  Reach  agency.  Newark. 
N.  J..  is  directing  the  advertising  which 
will  be  followed  by  magazine  and  radio 
copy. 


AMONG  THE  COPY  CHIEFS 
——By  C.  P.  McDonald—^— 


Kenneth  Barber 

IVEWSP.^PER  work,  war  service, 

Washington  experience  as  secretary 
for  a  congressman,  and  then — into  the 
swivel  chair  of  a  copy  chief.  Here  we 
have  in  skeleton  form  the  career  of 
Kenneth  Barber. 

Kenneth  got  into  the  vital  statistics  of 
Kane  County,  up  in  the  northeast  sec¬ 
tion  of  Illinois,  via  the  little  village  ot 
I^afox,  on  Dec.  17,  1892.  From  here  on 
for  a  number  of  years  we  draw  a  blank 
on  Ken’s  progress,  locating  him  ultim¬ 
ately  in  the  state  capital  as  a  reporter 
on  the  S' /friiifj field  (Ill.)  State  Register. 
A  year  or  so  later  he  switched  his  affec¬ 
tions  to  the  Aurora  (Ill.)  Beacon-News. 
.\nother  year  found  him  on  the  editorial 
staff  of  the  Dry  Goods  Economist,  and 
finally  he  became  a  special  writer  for 
the  United  Press. 

When  the  World  War  ca’me  on,  he 
enlisted  as  a  private,  progressed  to  second 
lieutenant,  and  then  a  first  ditto  of  the 
16th  and  7th  Infantry  of  the  .\.F'.F.  At 
one  time  he  sandwiched  in  three  years 
as  secretary  to  Congressman  I.  C. 
Copley,  in  Washington,  1).  C. 

Eight  years  ago  he  took  a  job  w’ith 
the  Buchen  Company,  advertising  agenej’ 
in  Chicago.  Three  years  ago  he  was 
promoted  to  the  captaincy  of  the  Buchen 
copy  staff,  where  he  now  is  supervising 
a  formidable  string  of  national  and  local 
accounts,  personally  handling  such  stal¬ 
warts  as  the  A.  O.  Smith  Corporation, 
Milwaukee,  manufacturers  of  auto 
frames,  oil  well  couplings,  cracking  stills, 
and  pressure  vessels  and  tanks;  the 
Oliver  F'arm  F'quipment  Company’s 
tractors,  thre.shing  machines,  tillage 
tools,  etc. :  and  the  fence  posts  of  the 
Red  Top  Steel  Post  Company. 

Kelly  Of  Goodrich  Promoted 

Philip  f.  Kelly,  advertising  manager 
of  the  B.  F.  Gocxlrich  Company,  Akron, 
for  three  years,  has  l)een  made  assistant 
general  sales  manager  of  the  Goodrich 
tire  division.  The  place  of  advertising 
manager  has  l)een  taken  by  P.  C^. 
Handerson.  formerly  a  partner  in 
Griswold-Eshleman  Company,  Cleveland. 

Nashville  Agency  Moves 

The  Casey-Lewis  Company,  advertis¬ 
ing  agency  of  Nashville,  has  moved  from 
its  f(H'ation  in  the  Nashville  Trust  Build¬ 
ing  to  larger  offices  on  West  F'nd  .\ve- 
nue.  Walker  Casey  is  active  vice-presi¬ 
dent  of  the  company. 

Stahl-Meyer,  Inc.,  To  B.,  B.,  D.  &  O. 

Batten.  Barton,  Durstine  &  Osborn, 
Inc.,  has  been  app<iinted  to  direct  the 
advertising  of  Stahl-Meyer,  Inc.,  of  New 
York  City,  manufacturers  of  fresh  and 
smoked  meats. 

Stanback  Schedule  Released 

The  Stanback  Co.  of  Salisbury.  X.C., 
manufacturers  of  Stanback  Headache 
Powders,  has  appointed  Street  &  Finney, 
Inc.,  New  York,  as  advertising  agents. 
.\  newsp  iper  scliedide  has  Ixen  released. 


TAKES  OVER  SOAP  ACCOUNT 

H  W.  Kastor  &  Sons  Advertising 
Company,  Chicago,  is  now  handling  the 
entire  advertising  account  of  the  Kirk 
Soap  Company.  The  Kastor  agency  pre- 
\iously  had  charge  of  the  advertising  of 
Kirk  Soap  Flakes  and  Jap  Rose  Soap. 
The  agency  is  now  also  handling  Kirk 
hard  water  castile  soap  and  Pall-Mall 
toilet  soap.  Plans  for  an  extensive 
national  advertising  program  in  news¬ 
papers  and  magazines  are  now  under 
consideration. 

Two  Join  Frost  Agency 

Peter  Averill,  formerly  with  the  Fred 
L.  Tower  Companies,  Portland,  Me.,  has 
joined  the  Harry  M.  Frost  _Co.,  Inc., 
Boston,  as  account  executive.  Mr. 
Averill  at  one  time  was  sales  promotion 
manager  for  the  Cleveland  Talking 
Machine  Company,  Victor  distributors 
in  Ohio.  Aaron  S.  Bloom,  formerly 
with  Wood,  Putnam  &  Wood  Co.,  Bos¬ 
ton,  has  also  joined  the  staff  of  the 
Harry  M.  F'rost  Co.,  Inc.,  as  account 
executive. 

Baker  Takes  Charge  On  Coast 

R.  Lynn  Raker  took  charge  Jan.  1  as 
director  of  Pacific  Coast  activities  of  the 
I.  Walter  Thompson  Company.  He  will 
live  in  San  F'rancisco  and  direct  branches 
both  there  and  in  lx>s  Angeles.  No 
other  changes  in  the  organization  on  the 
Coast  are  planned,  it  is  stated.  Mr. 
Baker  was  formerly  with  the  Thompson 
agency  in  Cincinnati,  Chicago  and  New 
York. 

General  Foods  Promotes  Two 

Clarence  Francis,  vice-president  in 
charge  of  sales  of  the  General  Forxts 
Corporation  and  president  of  the  General 
I'oods  Sales  Company,  Inc.,  has  been 
made  executive  vice-president  of  the 
General  F'oixls  Corporation.  James  F. 
Brownlee,  in  charge  of  sales  planning, 
has  been  made  vice-president  in  charge 
of  .sales  of  the  corporation  and  prcsidcp* 
of  the  sales  company. 

Blue  Coal  Account  Placed 

The  D.  L.  &  W.  Coal  Company,  New 
York  distributor  for  the  Glen  .\ldcn 
Coal  Company,  the  largest  producers  of 
anthracite  in  this  country,  has  placed  the 
entire  Blue  Coal  account  with  Ruthrauff 
&  Ryan  as  of  Jan.  1.  The  Blue  Coal 
radio  program  has  been  handled  by  this 
agency  since  September 

Diehl  Appoints  Tyson 

O.  S.  Tyson  &  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York, 
has  been  appointed  by  Diehl  Manufactur¬ 
ing  Company,  electrical  division  of  the 
Singer  Manufacturing  Co.,  Elizabeth- 
port,  N.  J.  Trade  an  dtechnical  publica¬ 
tions  will  be  used  to  advertise  motors, 
generators,  fans. 

Reeder  Addresses  Students 

G.  .\llen  Reeder,  president  of  G. 
-Mien  Reeder,  Inc.,  International  Adver¬ 
tising  Agency,  spoke  before  the  class  in 
export  selling  of  New  York  University 
School  of  Commerce,  Jan.  6. 


TO  PROMOTE  NEW  PAINT 

.\  program  of  heavily  increased  adver- 
tising  in  1932,  with  emphasis  laid  upon  a 
new  oil  paint  product  named  Wallhide, 
was  announced  at  a  district  sales  meet¬ 
ing  of  Pittsburgh  and  Youngstown 
salesmen  of  the  Pittsburgh  Plate  Glass 
Company  last  week  in  the  Schenley 
Hotel,  Pittsburgh.  The  new  iiaint,  ac¬ 
cording  to  R.  J.  Swenson,  manager  of 
the  paint  department  of  the  Pittsburgh 
branch,  makes  it  possible  to  apply  two 
coats  to  a  wall  in  a  single  day,  and  hang 
pictures  the  same  evening. 

F.  C.  Hitch  Joins  Agency 

Frederick  C.  Hitch,  formerly  advertis¬ 
ing  manager  of  Standard  Brands,  Inc., 
has  joined  the  executive  staff  of  Ruth¬ 
rauff  &  Ryan,  New  York.  He  was  for 
twelve  years  advertising  manager  of  the 
Royal  Baking  Powder  Company,  be- 
coming  a  vice-president  and  director  be¬ 
fore  that  company  was  merged  into 
Standard  Brands. 

Craveroiler  To  Ullman  Agency 

The  Craveoiler  Company  of  America, 
with  offices  in  Philadelphia,  has  ap¬ 
pointed  Roland  G.  E.  Ullman,  .Advertis¬ 
ing,  also  of  that  city,  to  handle  its 
advertising.  A  magazine  program  is  be¬ 
ing  projected  while  a  direct  mail  pro¬ 
gram  for  distributors  is  under  way. 

Miss  Stamler  Joins  Biow 

Miss  Eugenie  C.  Stamler,  recently 
space  buyer  and  account  executive  with 
the  Peck  Advertising  Agency,  Inc.,  New 
York,  ha.s  joined  the  Biow  Company,  also 
of  that  city. 

It’s  Col.  Bauerlein  Now 

G.  W.  Bauerlein,  president  of  Bauer¬ 
lein,  Inc.,  New  (jrleans  advertising 
agency,  was  commissioned  a  colonel  on 
Dec.  29  by  Governor  Huey  P.  Long,  of 
Louisiana. ' 

Granite  Association  Appoints 

Badger  &  Browning.  Inc.,  advertising 
agency  of  Boston,  has  been  appointed  by 
the  Granite  Manufacturers  and  Quarriers 
.-\ss(H'iation  of  Barre,  \'t. 

Celotex  Account  To  MacManui 

The  Celotex  Company.  Chicago,  manu¬ 
facturer  of  Celotex  insulating  board,  has 
placed  its  advertising  account  with  Mac- 
Mantis,  Inc.,  Detroit. 

Virginia  Studio  Appoints 

The  Virginia  Art  Bag  Studio,  Lynch¬ 
burg,  \'a.,  has  appointed  Grant  &  \Vads- 
worth  and  Casmir,  Inc.,  New  York,  to 
direct  its  advertising  account. 

Marlboro  Account  To  Biow 

Philip  Morris  &  Co..  Ltd.,  New  York, 
has  appointed  the  Biow  Company  of 
New  York  to  direct  the  advertising  of 
its  Marlboro  cigarettes. 

Boston  Agency  Named 

The  Spraco  Company  of  Boston  has 
selected  the  K.  R.  Sutherland  Company 
of  that  city,  to  direct  its  advertising. 


++ Peoria  Plus  Signs ++ 


CATERPILLAR.  WORLD’S  LARGEST  MANUFACTURER  OF  TRACK¬ 
LAYING  TYPE  OF  TRACTORS,  STARTS  DIESEL  PRODUCTION. 
SELECTED  BY  AGGRESSIVE  PHILLIPS  PETROLEUM  CO.  AS 
DIVISIONAL  HEADQUARTERS  FOR  MIDWEST  STATES  GROUP. 
COMMERCIAL  SOLVENTS,  WORLD’S  LARGEST  MANUFACTURERS 
OF  BUTYL  ALCOHOL  AND  ACETONE,  OPERATING  FULL  BLAST. 
PEORIA  DISTRICT  OF  PROMINENT  GROCERY  CHAIN.  LEADS 
SALES  NATIONALLY.  WINNING  ANNUAL  PRESIDENT’S  AWARD. 
PEORIA  RADIO  STATION  WMBD  (WORLD’S  MOST  BEAUTIFUL 
DRIVE)  JOINS  COLUMBIA  BROADCASTING  SYSTEM  JAN.  1ST. 
PEORIA  J-T  LEADS  IN  TOTAL  GENERAL,  ALSO  RETAIL,  IN 
DECEMBER.  IN  GENERAL  FOR  THREE  CONSECUTIVE  YEARS. 

PEORIA 

JOURNAL-TRANSCRIPT 


CHAS.  H.  EDDY  CO.,  National  Repr.  Chicago,  New  York,  Boston 
Member:  Major  Market  Newspapers,  Inc. 
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EMPIRE  STATE 

Builds  Another  Record 
into  its  Great  First 
Market  with  Lumber 
and  Building  Material 


HCENT  census  returns  show  that  9,122  New  York  State 
lumber  yards  and  stores  chalked  up  total  retail 
sales  of  $425,295,608,  or  5.87  per  cent  of  the  state’s  sales 
total  of  all  retail  business  —  which  was  charged  to  F'ather 
Knickerbocker’s  account  during  1929. 


Which  shows  what  a  record  load  of  lumber  and  building  mate¬ 
rial  he  needs,  to  keep  up  yearly  construction  in  the  Empire 
State.  Yet  this  nearly  half-a-billion  dollar  bill  is  but  one  more 
of  the  list  of  gigantic  expenditures  which  go  to  maintain  the 
FIRST  MARKET  of  the  Union. 


No  national  merchandiser  in  any  line  measures  up  to  the  pro¬ 
portions  of  real  “first  stature’’  in  his  sales  profit  volume — until 
he  participates  in  the  gigantic  yearly  returns  of  this  FIRST 
MARKET. 


Start  NOW  to  begin  achieving  this  result.  1932  linage  in  the  29 
Empire  State  newspapers  listed  here,  exceeds  all  other  methods 
in  genuinely  “selling”  Father  Knick.  This  lavish  but  practical 
old  gentleman — and  most  of  his  12  million  children — are  their 
“constant  readers” — and  heeders. 


'Albany  Evening  Newt . (E) 

'Albany  Knickerbocker  Prett  (M) 

'Albany  Knickerbocker  Press  (S) 

'Amsterdam  Recorder-Demo¬ 
crat  . (E) 

tAuburn  Citizen-Advertiser- 
Journal  . (E) 

tBuffalo  Courier-Express  ..(M) 

tBuffalo  Courier-Express  ...(S) 

'Buffalo  Evening  News . (E) 

'Corning  Evening  Leader. ...  (E) 

'Elmira  Star-Gazette  Adver¬ 
tiser  . (EAM) 

tGeneva  Daily  Times . (E) 

'Gloversville,  Johnstown  Morn¬ 
ing  Herald  A  Leader-Re¬ 
publican  . (EAM) 

tithaca  Journal-News  . (E) 

'Jamestown  Morning  Post.,(M) 

'Kingston  Daily  Freeman- (E) 

'Long  Island  City  Daily  Star  (E) 


'Newburgh-Beacon  Daily 

News  . (E) 

tThc  Sun,  New  York . (E) 

'New  York  Times . (M) 

'New  York  Times . (S) 

tNew  York  Herald-Tribune.  (M) 

tNew  York  Herald-Tribune. .  (S) 

tNiagara  Falla  Gazette . (E) 

tPort  Jervis  Union-Gazette  (E) 

'Poughkeepsie  Star  A  Enter¬ 
prise  . (E) 

'  Rochester  Times-Union't 


'Rochester  Democrat  A 
Chronicle  . -J 

'Troy  Record  . (MAE) 


Circu¬ 

lation 

2.500 

Lines 

10,000 

Lines 

47,638 

.13 

.13 

30,946 

.12 

.12 

51,985 

.17 

.17 

9,197 

.05 

.05 

9,048 

.065 

.055 

129.215 

.25 

.25 

175,432 

.30 

.30 

180,300 

.35 

.35 

9,039 

.05 

.05 

33,144 

.11 

.11 

6,002 

.04 

.04 

13,453 

.07 

.07 

8,106 

.05 

.05 

12,895 

.045 

.045 

8,572 

.05 

.05 

30,461 

.15 

.10 

16,147 

.09 

.09 

293,368 

.70 

.65 

460,794 

.90 

.882 

736,302 

1.20 

1.176 

325,432 

.75 

.735 

439,106 

.80 

.784 

23,877 

.08 

.08 

3,343 

.035 

.03 

14,951 

.06 

.06 

162,548 

.40 

.40 

24,457 

.07 

.07 
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AD-VENTURES 

By  ROBERT  S.  MANN 


TV  E\V  technique  for  the  advertising  of 
’  radio  programs  is  being  worked  out 
by  Felix  S.  Towle,  Jr.,  classified  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Long  Island  City  (N.Y.) 
Daily  Star.  His  pai)er  carries  the  usual 
free  programs  for  a  dozen  stations, 
omitting  commercial  names,  but  scattered 
here  and  there  are  lines  in  black-face 
capitals,  listing  programs  by  the  names 
of  the  sponsors.  At  the  bottom  of  each 
column  is  a  note  that  "Heavy  tyi)e 
denotes  advs.” 

Restaurants  and  night  clubs  have  been 
most  ready  to  take  uj)  the  new  idea. 
Some  of  the  black-face  lines  in  a  recent 
issue  read : 

1  K.\KN— Kiiral  Kiilrrtain- 

mrnt. 

S.-.KI — KKST.YrK.\NT. 
»:(M»_JAXSXKX’K  1I4»FKK.\I  . 

These  were  sprinkled  in  among  such 
items  as  "Thrift  talk,”  “Spitalny's 
Orchestra,”  “Marion  Harris,  Songs,” 
“Symphony  Orchestra;  Delphine  March, 
contralto,”  etc. 

Advantanges  to  the  advertiser  are, 
obviously,  that  he  gets  instant  attention 
when  the  radio  program  is  consultetl, 
and  that  he  is  free  to  word  his  announce¬ 
ment  to  suit  himself.  He  may  take 
several  lines  if  he  wishes,  but  so  far 
the  longest  announcements  have  been 
only  two  lines. 

Radio  stations  have  expressed  interest 
in  the  plan,  according  to  Mr.  Towle,  and 
in  some  instances  have  discussed  making 
blanket  contracts  for  space  to  be  used 
by  their  advertisers.  He  has  preferred, 
however,  to  deal  directly  with  advertis¬ 
ers  or  their  agencies,  finding  leads  in 
the  press  sheets  released  to  newspapers. 

•Most  of  the  advertising  is  placed  on 
1.1-week,  26-week,  or  full-year  contracts, 
providing  for  as  many  insertions  as 
broadcasts,  whether  once  a  week  or  sev¬ 
eral  times  a  week.  Rates  on  contracts 
are  comparable  to  classifie<l  rates.  .Al¬ 
though  the  rate  for  a  single  insertion  is 
$1  a  line,  it  drops  rapidly  to  40  cents  a 
line  on  a  13-week  contract,  and  to  25 
cents  on  a  year’s  contract.  The  maxi¬ 
mum  rate  in  the  classified  columns  is  .10 
cents,  for  “Where  to  Dine”  announce¬ 
ments. 

Mr.  Towle  iM>inted  out  that  his  plan 
ojKMis  a  new  channel  for  national  clas¬ 
sified  advertising.  He  added  that  it 
makes  jxtssible  the  selling  of  seven-day 
advertising  in  a  six-day  pajx'r,  since 
Sunday's  program  is  carried  on  Sat- 
urdav. 

♦  *  ♦ 

^^RHll'TK  to  (ieorge  \\ .  Hopkins, 
nationally  known  advertising  aiul 
sales  exiKTt,  whose  death  was  chronicled 
last  week,  was  paid  in  the  following 
words  by  C.  King  W  (XKibridge.  former 
president  of  the  International  .Advertis¬ 
ing  .Associatiim,  and  Howard  Dickinson, 
of  the  .Associated  Writers,  Xew  York 
City : 

“(ieorge  W.  Hopkins,  for  a  quarter  of 
a  century,  through  the  printe4i  word  and 
inspirational  sales  promotion,  made  of 
advertising  and  salesmanship  a  profession 
for  practical  men. 

“Forward  l(M>king  at  all  times — clean 
in  habits — ctmeise  in  preparation — 
enthusiastic  in  j)resentation.  Men  i)raised 
his  program  and  resix)nde<l  l)ecause  of 
the  inspiration. 

“Cieorge  Hopkins  comf)ine<l  two 
wonderful  things  in  his  make-up,  an 
enthusiasm  which  might  l>e  called  sensible 
sentiment  and  a  student's  habit  of  col¬ 
lecting  and  correlating  facts.  Add  to 
these  an  excejrtional  charm  of  i)ersonal- 
ity,  and  it  is  no  wonder  that  he  was 
calleti  to  one  great  resixmsihility  after 
another  for  a  quarter  of  a  century.  Fir¬ 
ing  vigor,  endless  enthusiasm  and  a  mind 
for  .truth  make  an  all  Uxi  rare  com¬ 
bination.  Such  men  we  want  to  keep 
in  these  days.” 

Mr.  Woodhridge,  incidentally,  has 
just  resigned  his  position  as  vice-presi¬ 
dent  in  charge  of  sales  for  Remington- 
Rand,  Inc.  He  was  formerly  president 
of  the  Dictaphone  and  Kelvinator 
corporations. 

*  *  * 

"Vj^HEN  records  for  continut)us  and 

”  widespread  advertising  are  under 


discussion,  one  might  give  a  thought  to 
the  “Advertising  .Advertising”  series 
produced  by  X.  W.  Ayer  &  Son  and 
published  for  the  last  thirteen  years  in 
from  1400  to  1600  dailies  as  well  as  a 
considerable  numl)er  of  general,  wo¬ 
men’s,  and  farm  magazines.  Some  of 
these  publications  lK)ast  that  they  have 
not  missed  an  insertion  in  all  that  time. 
The  fourteenth  series  has  just  been 
released. 

Principal  reason  for  such  wide  use, 
of  course,  is  that  no  individual  grind¬ 
stone  is  turned,  but  that  the  copy  force¬ 
fully  presents  the  reasons  why  advertis¬ 
ing  is  worth  while  to  the  buyer — a  mes¬ 
sage  too  often  neglected.  Plenty  of  ef¬ 
fort  is  ordinarily  sjjent  in  telling  possi¬ 
ble  advertisers  why  advertising  would  be 
good  for  them,  and  the  publishers'  inter¬ 
est  is  obvious ;  but  the  messages  com¬ 
monly  reaching  the  ccjiisumer  are  ( 1 ) 
that  advertising  is  dishonest,  and  (2) 
that  the  costs  of  advertising  are  piled 
on  him  in  addition  to  what  he  would 
otherwise  pay.  The  .Ayer  campaign  on 
the  other  hand  details  the  constructive 
phases  of  advertising  that  makes  it  valu¬ 
able  as  a  buying  guide. 

The  advertisements  carry  no  refer¬ 
ence  t<j  the  agency.  The  copy  is  offeretl 
to  all  newspai)ers  in  the  United  States 
and  Canada,  and  in  the  thirteen  years 
of  the  campaign  has  l)een  accepted  each 
year  by  approximately  80  i)er  cent  of 
them.  .An  .Aver  representative  estimates 
that  publishers  have  filletl  $20.(KK),(HH) 
worth  of  space  with  the  advertisements 
since  1019. 

William  M.  Armistead,  vice-president 
of  the  agency,  comments  that  the  pur- 
IM)se  consistently  followed  throughout  the 
years  in  this  cami)aign  has  been  to 
l)romotc  the  interest  of  readers  of  every 
publication's  advertising  i)ages. 

“We  felt  that  this  campaign,  if  con¬ 
sistently  followi-d  over  a  long  jK-ricKl  of 
years,  would  iK-nefit  the  entire  advertis¬ 
ing  industry  alike,”  he  said.  “.At  the 
outset  the  campaign  was  carefully 
planned  so  that  its  benefits  would  fall 
upon  the  IcK'al  merchant  as  much  as  uixm 
the  national  advertiser,  and  everyone  in 
Ix-tween.  The  most  tangible  proof  we 
have  that  this  plan  has  been  justilied  is 
the  fact  that  every  week,  every  year,  the 
publishers  are  devoting  thousands  of 
columns  of  space  to  advertising  advertis- 


ASPECI.AI.  turn  given  the  campaign 
this  year  brings  in  an  anti-substitu¬ 
tion  argument.  It  is  suggested  that  pub¬ 
lishers  add  the  following  postscript  in 
black  tyix-  at  the  bottom  of  each  adver¬ 
tisement;  “1 M  It  )R  1  .\NT  ;  When  you 
ask  for  a  pnxluct  by  name  as  a  result  of 
advertising,  do  not  accept  a  substitute — 
substitutes  are  offeretl  not  as  a  service 
to  you,  but  for  other  reasons." 


James  W.  Egan  Opens  Agency 

Estahli.shment  of  the  Chicago  adver¬ 
tising  firm  of  James  W.  Egan  &  Co., 
with  offices  at  228  North  1-a  Salle  street, 
was  aniunmeed  this  week.  Mr.  Egan. 
Sr.,  has  Ix’en  with  the  MeJ unkin  .Adver¬ 
tising  Company  for  27  years  and  was 
one  of  the  vice-jiresidents  of  the  agency. 
His  son.  James  W.,  Jr.,  was  in  the  adver¬ 
tising  departments  t>f  Hearst  newspapers 
for  six  years  previous  to  becoming  adver¬ 
tising  manager  of  the  CIticaiioan  and 
later  held  a  sales  promotion  ix)st  with 
Mandel  Hros.,  Chicago  department  store. 
.Another  son.  Joseph  !•'.  Egan,  will  also 
he  ass(K:iated  with  the  new  firm. 


Lang  Heads  G.  E.  Publicity 

Qiester  H.  I.ang.  formerly  assistant 
manager  of  the  publicity  department  of 
the  (ieneral  Electric  Company  and,  later, 
comptroller  of  the  budget,  has  been  ap- 
pointerl  manager  of  the  publicity  depart¬ 
ment.  He  succeeds  Martin  1’.  Rice. 


Wil-O-Lite  To  Rankin 

Wil-O-Lite.  Inc.,  Chicago,  manufac¬ 
turer  of  electric  signs,  has  placed  its  ad¬ 
vertising  account  with  the  Chicago  office 
of  the  \Vm.  H.  Rankin  Company. 


HURT  IN  WRECKED  TAXI 

John  Erbeck,  advertising  man,  was 
gravely  injured  Jan.  6  in  W  hite  Plains, 
N.  Y.,  when  the  taxicab  in  which  he  was 
riding  crashed  into  two  other  cars,  and 
caught  fire,  the  gasoline  tank  expkxling. 
The  taxi  driver  was  killed.  According 
to  police  reix)rts,  he  had  tried  to  flee 
after  the  first  accident,  despite  four  shots 
fired  by  a  policeman.  The  second  crash 
came  a  few  miles  away  when  the  driver 
tried  to  take  a  corner  at  high  speed. 
Erl)eck,  until  a  few  weeks  ago,  was  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  Xew  York  office  of  Camp- 
ix*ll-Ewald  Company. 


Laundry  Owners  Run  Campaign 

The  laundry  Owners  Hureau  of  Lynn, 
Mass.,  has  oiK.‘ned  a  newspaix*r  advertis¬ 
ing  campaign  to  keep  laundry  business 
from  going  out  of  town.  The  cam¬ 
paign,  createtl  by  the  Harry  M.  Frost 
Company,  advertising  agency  of  Lynn 
and  Ho.ston,  uses  8'X)-line  coi)y  twice  a 
week.  The  advertising  warns  again.st 
cut-price  commission  agents  wh(»  have 
no  plants  of  their  own. 


New  Place  For  Reed  G.  Landis 

Reed  (j.  Landis  has  been  appointed 
vice-president  of  Williams  &  Cunnyng- 
ham,  Chicago  advertising  agency.  He 
was  president  of  the  agency  Ixjaring  his 
name  until  its  recent  li(|uidation.  “My 
small  agency  ex|)erience  proved  to  me 
that  there  are  t(X)  many  agencies.”  said 
Mr.  I.andis  in  commenting  on  his  new 
affiliation.  He  is  the  son  of  Judge  K.  M. 
Landis,  baseball  czar. 


John  Appel  To  Stern  Bros. 

John  W.  Appel,  merchandise  manager 
of  John  Wanainaker,  Xew  York,  has 
Ix-en  elected  president  of  Stern  Mrothers, 
Xew  ^drk  flepartment  store,  and  will 
assume  his  duties  Jan.  15.  He  is  a 
nei)hew  of  Joseph  H.  .Aihh?!,  widely 
known  advertising  man.  also  of  the 
Wanainaker  organization.  He  will  be 
succeeded  by  C.  R.  .Shipley  of  the 
Wanainaker  Phikadelphia  store. 


ELLMAKER  LEAVES  MACFADDEN 


Resignation  of  Vice-President  Follows 

His  Purchase  of  Pictorial  Review 

Following  his  purchase  of  the  Pictorial 
Kevieu'  magazine  this  week,  Lee  Fll- 
maker,  a  vice-president  of  the  Macfaddeii 
Publications,  Inc.,  announced  his  resie- 
nation  from  the  latter  organization. 

The  announcement  of  his  resignation 
came  simultaneously  with  a  statement 
from  Joseph  Schultz.  Macfadden  general 
coun.sel,  that  the  Pictorial  Review  had 
been  purchaserl  by  .Mr.  Ellmaker  as  an 
individual  and  that  Macfadden  Publica¬ 
tions  “neither  directly  nor  indirectly  has 
any  interest  with  him  or  with  any  others 
in  such  publication.”  Mr.  Schultz’s 
statement  alsrt  told  of  Mr.  Ellmaker’s 
resignation,  although  it  was  previously 
announced  that  Mr.  Ellmaker  was  to 
continue  in  an  executive  capacity  with 
Macfadden. 

•As.sociated  with  Mr.  Ellmaker  in  the 
purchase  of  the  magazine  is  (ieorge  S. 
l•'owler,  who  has  been  first  vice-presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Pictorial  Review  Company 
under  its  old  ownership  and  will  lie  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  new  concern. 

Mr.  Ellmaker,  founder  and  publisher 
of  the  I’hihulciphia  Jtaily  .Vcti'j  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  Liberty  Magacim'  under  the 
Macfadden  regime,  is  a  director  of  the 
National  Publishers'  .Association.  He 
will  continue  in  charge  of  the  Macfad¬ 
den  daily  newspaix^rs.  Mr.  Fowler,  a 
former  president  of  the  .Association  of 
National  .Advertisers  of  .America,  was 
advertising  manager  for  Colgate  &  Co. 
from  190<>  to  1023. 


League  Elects  Sue  Flanagan 

The  lA'ague  of  .Advertising  Women  of 
Xew  ^’ork,  Inc.,  has  elected  .“sue  Flana¬ 
gan  a  director  to  succeed  .Mrs.  Crete 
Cochriin  Dahl,  resigned.  Miss  Flanagan 
will  serve  for  the  remainder  of  this  year, 
and  next  year.  .She  was  recently  associ¬ 
ated  with  the  (.'hildren's  A’illage,  and  is 
at  [iresent  doing  free  lance  work  for 
social  service  organizations. 


Ferns  Returns  To  Rogers  Peet 

RoIxTt  M.  Ferns,  who  spent  17  years 
as  advertising  manager  for  Rogers  Peet 
Company.  .\ew  York,  has  returned  to 
that  firm  succeeding  .A.  C.  M.  .Azoy. 
resigned.  .Since  leaving  the  firm  seven 
years  ago,  .Mr.  Ferns  has  been  president 
of  I'erns-.Anderson,  Inc.,  and  vice-presi¬ 
dent  of  Samuel  C.  Croot,  Ixith  of  Xew 
York. 


Dunham  Joins  Hays  MacFarland 

John  H.  Dunham,  former  chairman  of 
the  board  of  the  Dunham  Younggreen, 
Ix-saii  (.onqiany,  (Jiicago.  has  joine;! 
Hays  .Mach'arland  &  C<»mpany,  ;ulvertis- 
ing  agency,  of  that  city,  as  vice-presi- 
<lent  and  a  member  of  the  firm. 

Appoints  Hazard  Agency 

(iivaudan-Delawanna,  Inc.,  Xew  York, 
manufacturer  of  aromatic  pnxlucts,  has 
placed  its  account  with  the  Hazard  .Ad¬ 
vertising  Corix>ration  of  that  city. 


O’Shaughnessy  Joins  Outdoor 

James  O'Shaughnessy,  recently  busi¬ 
ness  manager  of  Libertv  magazine  and 
formerly  executive  secretary  of  the 
.American  .Xssix'iation  of  .\d\ertisiiig 
■Agencies,  has  joiiuxl  the  staff  of  Out¬ 
door  .Advertising,  Inc.,  in  the  iKisitkm  of 
vice-president. 

Tooth  Powder  To  Presbrey 

.August  !•'.  1  trucker  Company,  makers 
of  Revelation  Tooth  Powder,  have  placed 
their  advertising  account  with  the  hrank 
Presbrey  Company. 

United  Mutual  Appoints 

Street  it  h'inney,  advertising  agency  of 
Xew  \ Ork  City,  will  handle  the  account 
of  the  United  Mutual  Fire  Insurance 
Company  of  Poston,  effective  Jan.  1. 

O-Cedar  Account  To  MacFarland 

The  ( )-Ccdar  Cor))oration.  Chicapi, 
has  a|i|Miinted  Hays  MacFarland  it  Co., 
Chicago,  to  direct  its  advertising. 


THE  QUALITY  DRY  MAT 

The  proof  of  the  pudding,  they  say,  is  in  the  eating. 

And  so  the  proof  of  any  dry  mat  is  the  printed  page.  Certified 
Dry  Mats  have  enabled  hundreds  of  publishers  throughout  the 
country  to  produce  cleanly  and  clearly  printed  papers  day  in 
and  day  out  over  a  period  of  years. 

If  such  Certified  quality  appeals  to  you  we  respectfully  sug¬ 
gest  that  you  try  some  of  our  mats  and  be  your  own  Judge. 
Forget  price!  Use  quality  at  the  right  price!  It  pays! 


CERTIFIED  DRY  MAT  CORPORATION 

340  Madison  Avenue  —  New  York.  N.Y 
For  dependable  stereotyping  use  Certified  Dry  Ms 
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There  is  but  OXE  BOOK 

that  gives  the  newspaper  publisher  or  newspaper 
advertiser  and  his  ageney 

ALL  the  information 

lie  wants  and  must  liave  concerning  the  daily  newspapers  and  the  daily 
newspaper  advertising  of  tlie  entire  world. 

AXD  THAT  IS 

EDITOR  &  PIJBLI!$HER^!$ 
InTERXATIOIVAL  \ EAR  BoOK 


the  1932  edition  of  which  will  be*  included  as  part  of  the  servic(‘  of  the 
regular  issue  for  January  30th. 

Naturally,  this  is  a  book  which  yon  will  find  in  constant  evidence  on  the 
desks  of  by  far  the  largest  niimb(‘r  of  newspaper  publishers,  advertising 
agencies  and  general  adv<*rtisers  using  newspaper  space. 


if  you  have  anything  to  sell  to  newsjiaper  advertisers — 
be  it  a  product,  or  service,  or  advertising  sjiacc*  — 

TELL  ABOUT  IT  IX  THE  YEAH  BOOK 

There  it  is  sure  to  b(‘  seen  —  sure  to  arouse 
interest  —  sure  to  awaken  a  buying  impulse. 


Forms  close  Janiiarv  23rd. 


Regidar  rates  prevail. 


EDITOR  &  PERLISHER 

I7<NI  TimeN  Square  llulldin|(.  TimeN  ^iquare,  York  C'Kv 
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IRVING  E.  ROBERTSON 
TORONTO  EDITOR,  DIES 

Eveninf  Telegram  Chief,  Son  of 

Paper’*  Founder,  Had  Been  111 

Several  Day* — Graduate  of 
Oxford 

Irving  E.  Robertson,  editor-in-chief  of 
the  Toronto  Evening  Telegram,  died 
Jan.  4. 

Mr.  Robertson  had  been  ill  at  his  home 
for  several  weeks. 

Son  of  the  late  John  Ross  Robertson, 
founder  of  the  Toronto  Telegram,  Irving 
E.  Robertson  had  been  editor-in-chief  of 
the  newspaper  since  1928.  He  became 
one  of  the  management  trustees  of  the 
Telegram  on  his  father’s  death  in  1918 
and  succeeded  the  late  John  K.  Roljertson 
as  editor-in-chief  when  he  died  three 
years  ago. 

His  strong  personalty,  his  unquestioned 
ability  and  his  devotion  to  his  craft  made 
him  a  leading  figure  in  Canadian  news¬ 
paper  life  and  he  included  among  his  per¬ 
sonal  friends  Canadian  newspaper  pub¬ 
lishers  frfim  coast  to  coast.  As  an  editor, 
he  was  known  for  his  vigorous,  alert 
and  often  skilfully  satirical  style  of  writ¬ 
ing.  He  was  an  omnivorous  reader,  had 
a  practical  grasp  of  economics  and  was 
a  fluent  French  conversationalist. 

As  a  scholar  he  displayed  marked  abil¬ 
ity.  After  attending  Model  School  and 
Upper  Canada  College,  he  studied  at  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Toronto  for  two  years.  From 
Brasenose  College,  Oxford,  he  graduated 
in  arts,  with  honors  in  classics  and  his¬ 
tory. 

After  a  period  of  traveling,  Mr.  Rob¬ 
ertson  entered  the  newspaper  business 
with  the  Telegram,  starting  in  the  busi¬ 
ness  office  and  later  transferring  to  the 
editorial  room,  where  he  accepted  regu¬ 
lar  reportorial  as.signments.  In  1911,  he 
became  the  Telegram’s  representative  in 
the  House  of  Commons  press  gallery  at 
Ottawa,  finally  graduating  to  an  editorial 
desk. 

At  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  Mr.  Rob¬ 
ertson  was  commissioned  lieutenant  in 
the  170  battalion,  but  illness  in  training, 
an  operation  and  prolonged  convalescence 
prevented  him  from  proceeding  overseas. 

The  death  of  Mr.  Robertson  will  have 
no  effect  on  the  continuance  of  the  Eve¬ 
ning  Telegram,  which  is  still  part  of  the 
estate  of  the  late  John  Ross  Robertson. 

FINANCIAL  EDITOR  DIES 

Paul  M.  Bungart,  financial  editor  of 
the  Brooklyn  Daily  Eagle,  died,  Dec.  30, 
of  pleurisy  brought  on  by  bronchitis.  He 
was  34  years  old  and  a  native  of  Phila¬ 
delphia.  He  was  graduated  from  Cornell 
University  in  1921  after  specializing  in 
economics  and  finance.  For  a  year  Mr. 
Bungart  was  editor  of  the  Lynbrook 
(N.Y.)  South  Side  Press,  and  in  1924 
joined  the  financial  department  of  the 
Eagle.  He  was  appointed  financial  editor 
in  1927.  Besides  his  parents,  with  whom 
he  lived,  Mr.  Bungart  is  survived  by  a 
sister,  Mrs.  Helen  B.  Leavens  of 
Danbury,  Conn. 

HAYDEN  CARRUTH 

Hayden  Carruth,  author  and  former 
editorial  writer  of  the  Neto  York 
Tribune,  died  at  his  home  in  Briarcliff 
Manor,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  3,  of  heart  disease. 
Mr.  Carruth  was  well  known  for  his 
humorous  writings.  He  was  69  years 
old  and  be^an  newspaper  work  in 
Minneapolis  in  1882.  He  was  editor  of 
the  Estelline  (N.D.)  Bell  from  1883  to 
1886  and  then  came  to  New  York  where 
he  joined  the  Tribune.  He  began  maga¬ 
zine  work  in  1900,  and  was  connected 
successively  with  Harper’s  Magazine 
and  H^'ornan’s  Home  Companion.  He 
was  the  author  of  several  books. 

MISS  ELIZABETH  DRYDEN 

Miss  Elizabeth  Dryden,  former  war 
correspondent  for  American  newspapers 
and  prominent  in  war  work,  died  at  the 
American  Hospital  in  Paris,  Jan.  3. 
Miss  Dr>den  wrote  frequently  for  Amer¬ 
ican  newspapers  on  post-war  Europe. 
Some  of  her  special  stories  appeared  in 
the  New  York  World.  She  was  also 
author  of  a  book,  “Paris  in  Herrick 
Days.” 


SEYMOUR  W.  SMITH  DIES 

Author  and  Former  Newspaperman 

Succumb*  to  Pneumonia 

Seymour  Wemyss  Smith,  feature 
writer  and  former  staff  member  of  New 
York  and  Hartford  newspapers,  died 
suddenly  of  pneumonia  in  the  Hotel  New 
Yorker,  New  York,  Jan.  4.  He  would 
have  celebrated  his  36th  birthday  Jan.  18. 

Mr.  Smith  was  born  in  Cleveland 
and  entered  newspaper  work  on  the 
Hartford  (Conn.)  Courant  in  1917. 
Prior  to  this  he  had  written  many  pieces 
for  newspapers  and  magazines.  He  was 
a  special  writer  for  the  New  York  Sun 
in  1918  and  later  for  the  New  York 
Herald.  For  several  years  he  was  ed¬ 
itor  of  the  Financial  Digest  and  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Financial  Digest  Company. 

Mr.  Smith  was  well  known  for  his 
contention  that  John  Hanson  was  the 
first  president  of  the  United  States, 
rather  than  George  Wasshington.  He 
spent  much  time  in  research  work  to 
prove  this  theory  and  received  encour¬ 
agement  from  Henry  Cabot  Lodge  and 
the  late  Champ  Clark.  He  spent  the 
last  year  of  his  life  working  on  a  book, 
“John  Hanson,  Our  First  President,” 
which  will  be  published  in  February  by 
Brewer,  Warren  &  Putnam. 

Besides  his  mother,  Mr.  Smith  is  sur¬ 
vived  by  a  brother,  Theodore  Wemyss 
Smith.  He  was  a  member  of  the  News¬ 
paper  Club  of  New  York  and  the  Au¬ 
thor’s  League  of  America.  .  He  made 
his  home  in  Hartford,  where  funeral 
services  were  held. 

ARNDT  WAS  NEWSPAPERMAN 

Walter  Arndt,  civic  reform  leader  of 
New  York,  who  died  Jan.  1  after  an 
automobile  accident  near  Princeton,  N.J., 
was  legislative  correspondent  for  the 
Nezv  York  Evening  Post  from  1906  to 
1913  and  before  that  was  a  reporter  on 
the  New  York  Sun.  He  was  at  one 
time  assistant  editor  of  the  International 
Year  Book  and  a  staff  member  of  the 
International  Encyclopedia.  In  1904  and 
1905  he  was  assistant  editor  of  The 
Historians’  History  of  the  World,  drama 
editor  of  Current  Literature,  and  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  editorial  staff  of  hmcyclopedia 
Britannica.  He  was  secretary  of  various 
reform  organizations,  one  of  which  was 
the  Municipal  Government  Association. 

EDWARD  T.  BARBER 

Edward  T.  Barber,  71,  fruit  and  agri¬ 
cultural  editor  of  the  Grand  Junction 
(Colo.)  Daily  Sentinel  and  veteran 
newspaperman,  died  Dec.  24.  For  nearly 
^  years,  he  had  been  in  newspaper  work 
in  Kansas,  Idaho  and  Colorado.  A  num¬ 
ber  of  years  ago  while  on  the  staff  of  the 
Idaho  Daily  Statesman,  he  reported  the 
famous  Haywood,  Moyer  and  Pettybone 
trial.  He  organized  and  managed  the 
Burley  (Idaho)  Bulletin  from  1905  to 
1907.  Later  in  association  with  late 
Senator  Gooding  of  Idaho,  he  operated 
the  Shoshone  Journal.  He  has  been 
member  of  the  Grand  Junction  Sentinel 
staff  since  1926. 

JOHN  K.  MUNRO 

John  K.  Munro,  dean  of  the  editorial 
staff  of  the  Toronto  Ez'ening  Telegram, 
died  Jan.  4,  at  his  home  in  Toronto.  He 
was  65  years  old,  and  had  been  a  member 
of  the  Telegram  staff  for  many  years. 
At  one  time  he  left  the  Telegram  to 
serve  as  publicity  director  of  the  Cana¬ 
dian  National  Exhibition,  but  after  a 
short  interval  returned  to  the  newspaper. 
He  was  bom  in  Fergus,  Ont.,  and  joined 
the  Telegram  after  working  as  a  store 
clerk  and  a  school  teacher.  He  repre¬ 
sented  his  paper  for  many  years  in  the 
press  gallery  of  the  House  of  Commons 
at  Ottawa. 

CHARLES  S.  LEBRIGHT 

Charles  S.  I.ebright,  57,  who  for 
nearly  .30  years  had  covered  the  Harlem 
district  for  the  New  York  Evening  Tele¬ 
gram,  died  Dec.  31  at  his  home.  Fort 
Lee,  N.J.  He  began  his  career  as  a 
correspondent  for  the  Hackensack  (N.J.) 
Bergen  Democrat.  He  also  had  bwn 
with  the  New  York  Herald  and  the  Nezf 
York  Ez'ening  Mail.  For  19  years  he 
was  clerk  of  the  Borough  of  Fort  Lee, 
N.J. 


(Obituary 


Harry  G.  DAVIS,  66,  a  former 
employee  of  the  composing  room  of 
the  Council  Bluffs  (la.)  Nonpareil,  died 
at  his  home  Dec.  31. 

Mrs.  P'lorence  Crim,  editor  of  the 
Salem  (Ind.)  Republican-Leader,  a 
weekly,  who  had  been  associated  with 
her  husband,  Walter  H.  Crim,  in  news¬ 
paper  work  in  Indiana  for  15  years,  died 
Saturday,  Jan.  2  at  St.  Anthony’s  hos¬ 
pital  in  Louisville,  Ky.  Mrs.  Crim  was 
a  member  of  the  Women’s  Press  (Tlub 
of  Indiana,  and  had  won  several  prizes 
for  outstanding  newspaper  work. 

Philip  Halpekn,  36,  former  city  edi¬ 
tor  of  The  Hebrew  Joiirml,  Toronto, 
and  editor  of  Kami  (The  Struggle), 
Jewish  workers’  weekly,  died  in  a  hos¬ 
pital  in  Toronto  Tuesday. 

Gtorge  Arnold  Randolph,  former 
advertising  manager  of  the  Paris  Medi¬ 
cine  Company,  St.  Louis,  died  Jan.  2, 
in  his  home,  Estouteville,  near  Char¬ 
lottesville,  Va. 

Mrs.  Minnie  B.  Richards,  wife  of 
H.  F.  Richards,  Pittsburgh  (Pa.)  Post- 
Gazette  staff,  died  last  week  in  Homeo¬ 
pathic  Hospital. 

Richard  White,  77,  proprietor  and 
editor  of  the  Milton  (Ont.)  Reformer, 
died  at  Milton  Dec.  31.  One  of  his  sons, 
F.  L.  White,  is  editor  of  the  Canadian 
Champion,  of  the  same  town. 

Thomas  A.  Spink,  74,  veteran  Van¬ 
couver,  B.C.  printer  died  Dec.  27  in  that 
city.  For  many  years  he  was  composing- 
room  foreman  of  the  old  World. 

Frank  J.  Over,  owner  of  the  Holli¬ 
day  sburg  (Pa.)  Register,  and  postmaster, 
di^  Dec.  29  at  his  home.  He  was  born 
in  1857. 

James  Anthony  McMahon  of  the 
stereotyping  department  of  the  New  York 
Times  died,  Dec.  30,  in  the  Rockefeller 
Institute  Hospital  of  a  heart  affliction 
following  pneumonia.  He  was  51  years 
old  and  is  survived  by  his  wife  and  three 
children.  Miss  Jeanette  V.  McMahon, 
John  J.  McMahon  and  James  J.  McMa¬ 
hon,  the  latter  an  assistant  foreman  in 
the  Times  stereo  department. 

Mrs.  Katherine  Marjorybanks  Ale- 
shire,  50,  widow  of  the  late  Morris 
Bibby  Aleshire,  former  art  executive  of 
the  Chicago  Tribune,  the  New  York 
News  and  Liberty  Magazine,  died  early 
in  December  aboard  ship  while  sailing  to 
Europe.  After  graduating  as  a  nurse, 
she  entered  the  field  of  advertising  in 
Chicago  and  at  one  time  edited  the  house 
organ  of  Armour  &  Co.  Recently  she 
served  as  a  free  lance  advertising  writer. 

Aubrey  Cossar,  50,  postmaster  at 
Louisville  and  former  city  editor  of  the 
old  Louisville  Herald  and  state  editor  in 
Louisville  for  the  Associated  Press,  died 
at  the  Jewish  Hospital  in  Louisville 
Dec.  25.  His  death  occurred  a  month 
after  that  of  his  wife,  Mrs.  Maud  Wood- 
son  Cossar,  who  also  had  a  career  in 
newspaper  work  in  Louisville. 

Roscoe  S.  Powers,  for  many  years  a 
printer  on  the  Denver  Rocky  Mountain 
News,  died  last  week  in  Denver  after 
18  months  of  ill  health. 

Harry  Turner,  57,  publisher  and 
editor  of  Much  Ado,  St.  Louis  weekly, 
was  drowned  in  the  Mississippi  river, 
Dec.  27. 

James  J.  Sexton,  65,  father  of  Vin¬ 
cent  Sexton,  city  staff.  New  York 
American,  died  at  St.  Vincent’s  Hos¬ 
pital,  Bridgeport,  following  an  operation. 

A.  W.  Baustian,  85,  former  editor, 
Fulton  (Ill.)  Journal,  died  Dec.  29  in 
his  home  after  two  years’  illness. 

E.  Earl  Helfrich,  52,  former  adver¬ 
tising  manager  of  the  Columbus  (Ind.) 
Evening  Republican  and  owner  of  the 
Helfrich  Press,  a  job  printing  plant, 
dropped  dead  Jan.  2. 

William  O.  Heinly,  69,  since  1887 
owner  and  editor  of  the  Hamburg  (Pa.) 
Item,  died  at  his  home  in  Hamburg 
Dec.  29. 

John  H.  Stillwell,  formerly  pub¬ 
lisher  and  editor  of  the  Princeton 
(N.J.)  Signal,  died  Jan.  1  at  his  home 
at  Bradford,  Vt. 

Charles  E.  Carroll,  56,  a  prominent 
news  dealer  of  St.  Marys,  O.,  serving 


his  third  term  as  mayor  of  the  tniu„ 
died  at  his  home  Dec.  28. 

George  Sharrott,  63,  for  32  years  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  composing  room  of  the 
Brooklyn  Daily  Times  and  at  one  time 
a  pitcher  on  the  old  Brooklyn  baseball 
team  of  1893,  died  Jan.  5  in  Jamaica. 
Queens,  after  an  operation.  ^ 

Earle  K.  Woodman,  national  adver¬ 
tising  manager  of  the  Boston  Post,  died 
at  his  home  in  Winchester  recently’  Mr 
Woodman  had  been  with  the  Post  since 
his  graduation  from  Harvard  in  1916. 

J.  M.  Leigh,  66,  for  17  years  with  the 
advertising  staff  of  the  San  Antonio 
(Tex.)  Express  died  Dec.  29  of  head 
injuries  received  Oct.  5  when  he  was 
struck  down  by  an  automobile.  Mr 
Leigh,  at  one  time  advertising  manager 
for  the  company,  in  late  years 
charge  of  automobile  advertising. 

RAYMOND  J.  PARHAM 

Raymond  J.  Parham,  manager  of  the 
paper  sales  division  of  St.  Regis  Paper 
Company,  died  at  St.  Luke’s  Hospital 
New  York,  Dec.  29.  He  had  b^  iU 
since  returning  from  a  trip  to  Bermuda 
last  October.  Mr.  Parham  was  tern  at 
Watertown.  N.  Y.,  and  joined  St.  Regis 
in  1912.  He  became  assistant  sales  man¬ 
ager  in  1917  and  sales  manager  in  1919. 
He  was  made  manager  of  paper  sales 
division  when  St.  Regis  acquired  several 
subsidiaries.  Surviving  are  his  wife, 
Mrs.  Zilpha  Cornwall  Parham  and  a 
daughter,  Marion  Ada. 

AMES  WILL  PROBATED 

The  will  of  Knowlton  L.  .\mes,  late 
publisher  of  the  Chicago  Journal  of 
Commerce,  filed  in  Probate  Court  this 
week,  leaves  one-third  of  his  estate  to  his 
widow.  Mrs.  Ada  Howell  .\mes,  and 
two-thirds  to  John  D.  Ames,  a  son.  His 
two  daughters,  Mrs.  B.  Meyer  and 
Emily  Ann  Ames,  are  beneficiaries  of  a 
life  insurance  trust.  The  estate  is  esti¬ 
mated  at  more  than  $100,000.  but  it  is 
expected  this  will  be  reduced  to  about 
$50,000  after  debts  have  been  paid. 

WILLIAM  A.  KELSEY 

William  A.  Kelsey,  a  former  owner 
of  the  Meriden  (Conn.)  Morning  Record, 
died  in  Washington,  D.C.,  Jan.  5,  as  a 
result  of  injuries  sustained  when  he  was 
knocked  down  by  an  automobile,  Dec.  16. 
He  organized  the  Kelsey  Printing  Com¬ 
pany  in  Meriden,  and  conducted  the  news¬ 
paper  there  for  many  years,  going  to 
Washington  in  1900  after  disiwsing  of 
his  newspaper  holding. 

FRANK  C.  ALLEN 

Frank  C.  Allen,  63,  telegraph  editor 
of  the  Nashville  (Tenn.)  Banner  for  the 
past  20  years,  died  Dec.  31  from  a  heart 
attack.  Mr.  Allen  held  two  degrees 
from  Vanderbilt  University,  He  b^an 
his  newspaper  career  shortly  after  finish¬ 
ing  school  and  had  worked  on  Nashville 
and  Atlanta  papers  and  for  a  time  was 
with  the  Associated  Press  in  Atlanta. 

EMERSON  HOYLE  DETRICK 

Emerson  Hoyle  Detrick,  former  me¬ 
chanical  superintendent  of  the  New  York 
Telegram,  Des  Moines  News,  Waco 
(Tex.)  N ezvs-Tribune  and  Beaumont 
(Tex.)  Enterprise  died  in  Beaumont, 
Dec.  30.  He  had  also  worked  for  some 
time  on  Akron,  O.,  newspapers. 

JOHN  JAY  WHITEHEAD,  JR. 

John  Jay  Whitehead,  Jr.,  editor  of  the 
Putnam  (Conn.)  Patriot,  died  of  pneu¬ 
monia  at  Raleigh,  X.C.,  Dec.  30.  He 
had  been  owner  of  the  Patriot  for  10 
years  and  before  that  had  been  with 
Hartford  Times. 

MORITZ  SZATMARI 

Moritz  Szatmari,  prominent  Hungarian 
Je\vish  journalist  and  former  memter  of 
the  Hungarian  Parliament,  died  in  Buda¬ 
pest,  Jan.  3,  at  the  age  of  76.  Memorial 
meetings  were  held  throughout  Hungary. 

TO  MARK  PAVILION  OPENING 

To  mark  the  opening  of  the  Tulsa 
State  Fair  Pavilion,  said  to  be  the  larg¬ 
est  structure  of  its  kind  in  the  south¬ 
west,  the  Tulsa  (Okla.)  lYnrld  wu‘ 
sponsor  the  Magic  Empire  l-.xposition 
March  28  to  April  2. 
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an  address  on  “The  National  Advertis¬ 
ing  Outlook  for  1932,”  and  Col.  Samuel 
G.  McClure,  president  of  Southern  Cali¬ 
fornia  Newspapers  Associated,  on  “The 
Deflation  and  Its  Bearing  on  the  Future 
of  Newspapers.” 

Saturday  afternoon  will  be  spent  in 
hearing  and  discussing  committee  re- 
jK)rts,  and  election  of  officers,  and  Sat¬ 
urday  evening  the  annual  banquet  will  be 
held.  Governor  Rolph  will  speak.  Sun¬ 
day  morning  delegates  and  guests  will  be 
taken  into  the  San  Bernardino  moun¬ 
tains  for  a  program  of  winter  sports 
and  a  luncheon. 


THOUSANDS  ARE  ENTERTAINED  AT  DAILY’S  CHRISTMAS  FESTIVAL 


REPORTER  SUBDUES  ROBBER 

William  Zelinsky,  night  reporter, 
Sioux  City  (la.)  Tribune,  kept  a  robber 
from  escaping  after  he  had  thrown  a 
brick  through  a  clothing  store  window 
and  stolen  about  $30  worth  of  merchan¬ 
dise.  The  reporter  accidentally  discharged 
a  shot  while  beating  the  “bad  man”  over 
the  head  with  the  butt  of  a  revolver  in 
an  effort  to  subdue  him. 


Wieli 

homi~ 


canton 


ro-operating  with  a  civic  committee. 


Corporation,  Kansas  City,  will  talk  on 
"Protection  of  the  Press  from  Libel.” 

•McClure  Kelly,  president.  Board  of 
Fire  Underwriters  of  the  Pacific  Coast, 
will  talk  on  "Protection  of  the  Press  from 
Fire.” 

Vernon  Caughell,  national  advertising 
manager,  San  Francisco  Daily  Xcivs,  will 
give  a  talk  on  "Cooperation  Between 
City  Paper  and  Country  Paper.” 

At  the  Saturday  luncheon  will  be 
presented  the  Los  Angeles  Times  cup  for 
the  best  front  page  of  a  weekly  news¬ 
paper  member,  and  the  California  State 
Chamber  of  Commerce  cup  for  the  best 
editorial  page  of  a  daily  member.  Louis 
Honig,  president  of  the  Pacific  Associa¬ 
tion  of  .Advertising  Agencies,  will  deliver 


PROTECTION  OF  PRESS  Neil  R.  Murray,  El  Monte  Herald,  ad- 

A  f  ir^/^f>Kii  A  vertising  rates  j  Walter  \lendenhall,  V  qh 

CALIFORNIA  IFIeJVIIL  Xuys  Xeios,  combating  the  Shopping 

News;  Roy  A.  Brown,  Sanger  Herald, 
how  to  sell  more  local  advertising;  M. 
F.  Small,  Quincy  Feather  River  Bulletin, 
circulation  promotion ;  Donald  D.  Camp¬ 
bell  and  (jrover  C.  Whyte,  Torrance 
Herald,  composing  room  costs,  and  Louis 
Meyer,  Oakdale  Leader,  wage  scales. 

Friday  evening  will  be  left  open  for 
entertainment. 

On  Saturday  morning  L.  M.  Nichols, 
Bristow  (Okla.)  Record,  and  president. 
National  Editorial  Association,  will  be 
present  and  give  a  talk  on  next  year’s 
N.E.A.  convention  in  California. 

I'riend  W.  Richardson.  Alameda  Times- 
Star,  and  president,  California  Press  As¬ 
sociation,  will  bring  greetings  from  that 
body. 

K.  L.  Hamman,  chairman,  media  rela¬ 
tions  committee.  Pacific  Association  of 
Advertising  Agencies,  will  speak  on 
“More  Business  Through  Closer  Rela¬ 
tionship  Between  Newspapers  and 
.Agencies.” 

W.  A.  Cory.  Employers  Reinsurance 
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ogram  for  Convention  at  San  Ber' 
nardino,  Jan.  15—17,  Completed 
— Coats,  Rates,  Libel  Are 
Topics 


HOME 


MANSFlEUp  NEWS 


DRY  CHIEF 


the  Lorain  times-herald 


Protection  of  the  press  will  be  the 
theme  of  the  4-lth  annual  convention  of 
the  California  Newspaper  Publishers’ 
•Association,  to  be 
I  held  in  San  Ber- 

I  yf'  nardino,  Jan.  15- 

17,  according  to 
I  I  John  B.  Long, 

I  I  general  manager. 

1  general  manager, 

Santa  Crus  Nezvs 
is  president  of  the 

The 

will  open  with 
the  president’s 

^ -  luncheon  Friday 

„  n  ,  noon  in  the  Cali- 

H.R.  Judah  fornia  Hotel,  Fri¬ 

day  afternoon  the  convention  will  be 
broken  down  into  two  divisions — dailies 
and  weeklies. 

George  F.  Morell,  Palo  Alto  Times, 
will  preside  at  the  dailies’  session.  Car¬ 
los  K.  McClatchy,  Fresno  Bee,  will  dis¬ 
cuss  Newspaper  Editorials ;  Charles  A. 
Whitmore,  Visalia  Times-Delta,  the 

news  production  plan  of  the  executive 
committee;  Ernest  L.  h'inley,  Santa  Rose 
Press  Democrat,  production  of  morning 
and  afternoon  newspapers  from  the  same 
plant;  Paul_  R.  Leake  will  talk  on  credits 
and  collections,  and  John  A.  Olmsted, 
Petaluma  Argus-Courter  on  the  proposed 
rate  revision  sought  by  Erwin,  VVasey 
&  Co.  John  F.  D.  Aue,  Whittier  News, 
wdl  discuss  the  radio  survey  conducted 
^  the  association;  F'rank  Appleby, 
Ontario  Report,  will  talk  on  circulation 
promotion;  J.  C.  Snell,  Los  Angeles 
representative  of  W'olf  &  Co.,  official 
aixlitors  for  the  National  Editorial  Asso¬ 
ciation,  will  discuss  circulation  audits 
for  smaller  dailies.  Clark  F.  Waite, 
Long  Beach  Sun,  will  talk  on  the  com¬ 
posing  room  costs  survey  conducted  by 
the  C.N.P.A.,  and  E.  F'.  Elfstrom,  Al- 
nambra  Post- Advocate,  will  open  a  dis¬ 
cussion  on  wage  scales. 

Carroll  H.  Smith,  La  Afesa  Scout,  re¬ 
tiring  first  vice-president,  will  preside 
over  the  weeklies.  At  this  division,  W. 
b.  Clawson,  Exeter  Sun,  will  talk  on 
newspaper  editorials;  George  W.  Sav- 
Claremont  Courier,  on  the 
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Brush-Moore  Newspapers,  Inc. 


refused 


48%  Increase  In 
National  Lineage 
For  December,  1931 


was  the  average  net  paid  daily 
circulation  of  The  Baltimore  Sun 

1  morning  and  evening  issues) 
or  the  month  of 


Due  to  reeognition  by  Na¬ 
tional  Advertisen*  of  the 
Hplendidly  healthy  condition 
of  the  Camden— South  Jersey 
Market  and  the  fact  that  it 
ran  only  be  completely  cov¬ 
ered  through  the  use  of  its 
own  local  newspapers. 


Have  You  Overlooked 
These  Buyers? 

Their  average  age  is 30.  You‘11 
find  them  on  the  copy  desk,  in 
the  slot,  at  the  managing  edi¬ 
tor's  desk,  in  the  publisher’s 
chair,  on  the  street. 

If  you  want  to  speak  to  these 
men — the  present  and  future 
caliphs  of  newspaperdom — you 
can  get  at  them  in  a  compact 
body,  eager,  attentive,  willing  to 
listen,  in  THE  QUILL. 

THE  QUILL  is  published  by 
and  for  the  progressive,  forward- 
looking  element  in  Journalism. 
Its  pages  are  as  lively  as  the 
minds  of  the  editors,  cubs  and 
executives  who  contribute  to  it. 

THE  QUILL’S  circulation  now 
averages  more  than  3,000.  Its 
readers  buy  everything  from 
pencils  to  presses.  Include  them 
in  your  advertising  plans  for 
1932. 

For  rates,  write  or  wire — 


DECEMBER,  1931 

The  average  net  paid  circula¬ 
tion  of  THE  SUNDAY  SUN 
per  Sunday  for  the  month  of 
December,  1931,  was  189,908. 


Everything  in  Baltimore 
Revolvee  Around 


COURIER.POST 


“A  24-Hour  Medium  at  one  eoet  " 
Leu  than  half  ol  1%  readtr  duplication 
Natiunul  Kcprrariitatlvm 
GKO.  A.  MeUEVITT  CO. 


Morning  Evening  Sunday 


The  complete  news- 
picture  and  feature 
service  .  .  .  meeting 
every  daily  newspaper 
need  beyond  wire  and 
local  news. 


GOOD  NEWS  II 


.  .  .  8  passenger  Stinson 
monoplane  owned  and  op¬ 
erated  by  The 


Des  Moines  Register 
and  Tribune 


-  i,.e  news 

prodiKtion  plan ;  Ford  A.  Chatters,  Lind- 
^y  Gazette,  on  dressing  up  the  paper 
with  tmts;  M.  R.  Henry.  Livermore 
nerald,  credits  and  collections;  T.  L. 
•Newport.  Jamestown  Mother  Lode  Mag- 
"rt,  simplified  cost  accounting  system ; 


WA  MAeAziNE  roe 

W»ITEItS,tDITOeS. 
AND  PUBLISHCeS 

836  Exchange  Avenue,  Chicago 
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SNUB  TO  3  DIPLOMATS 
IRKS  CAPITAL  CORPS 


Secretary  Stimson  Exprescea  Diapleat* 
ure  at  Failure  of  Correapondenta’ 
Group  to  luTite  Lindaay  to 
Dinner 


By  Gkorge  H.  Manning 

H^ashington  Correspondent,  Editor  &  Publisher 

Washington,  D.C.,  Jan.  7. — The  fail¬ 
ure  of  a  committee  representing  the  State 
Deiiartment  Correspondents’  Association 
to  invite  Sir  Ronald  Lindsay,  the  British 
Ambassador,  and  the  heads  of  two  other 
diplomatic  missions  to  a  dinner  planned 
for  January  16,  in  honor  of  Secretary 
of  State  Stimson.  has  created  an  uproar 
in  Washington's  diplomatic  and  news¬ 
paper  circles. 

The  two  other  diplomats  “.snublied” 
were  K.  de  Lima  de  Silva,  the  Brazilian 
Ambassador,  and  William  Duncan  Her- 
ridge.  Canadian  minister.  All  other  am¬ 
bassadors  and  ministers  were  invited. 

In  the  first  |)lace  the  incident  brought 
down  the  wrath  of  Mr.  Stimson,  who  let 
it  be  known  he  was  extremely  displeased 
over  the  incident.  The  chances  are  that 
the  dinner  will  not  be  held  despite  the 
fact  that  belated  invitations  have  been 
sent  to  the  three  “snubbed"  diplomats. 
It  is  undcr.st<MKl  that  the  forced  invitation 
to  the  British  Ambassador  bore  in  red 
ink  the  information,  in  effect,  that  it  was 
sent  at  the  request  of  the  Secretary  of 
State. 

In  the  .second  place,  the  charge  is  made 
by  corresiK  indents  that  the  committee 
of  three  acted  without  consulting  other 
memliers  of  the  association,  and  many 
who  had  already  signifieil  their  intention 
of  attending  the  dinner  have  notified  the 
inviting  body  that  they  would  not  attend. 

The  memliers  of  the  invitation  commit¬ 
tee  are:  Drew  Pearson,  lialtimorc  Sun; 
Charles  Williamson,  Associated  Press; 
and  Harold  J.  T.  Horan,  li’asltiufilon 
Post. 

h'irst  notice  of  the  situation  was  given 
a  few  days  ago  in  an  article  in  the 
Baltimore  Sun,  liearing  a  Washington 
date  line,  and  rejiorting  that  the  diplo¬ 
matic  corps  was  “buzzing”  over  the 
“delilierate  snub”  given  to  the  British 
Ambassador. 

When  the  matter  was  brought  to  light, 
Bertram  D.  Hulcn,  of  the  -Wii’  York 
Times  bureau,  president  of  the  State 
Department  association,  submitted  his 
resignation.  Those  of  the  Times  bureau 
who  intended  to  attend  the  dinner  have 
notified  the  committee  they  will  not  lie 
present.  Similar  action  was  taken  by 
other  newsjiaiier  groups. 

Plans  are  lieing  made  by  correspond¬ 
ents  to  .show  the  British  Ambassador 
that  the  action  taken  by  the  committee 
in  no  wise  reflected  the  sentiments  of 
newspapermen  generally  in  the  capital. 


C.  H.  BURLEIGH  PROMOTED 

Charles  H.  Burleigh  for  several  years 
cxlitor  of  the  Lynhrook  (R.l.)  Xassuti 
Daily  Star,  has  been  named  e<litor-in- 
chief  of  the  (jriscom  publications  on 
1-ong  Island.  C.  H.  Macl^chlan,  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Oyster  Pay  Pilot,  weekly,  has 
lieen  namc'd  to  succeed  Burleigh  on  the 
Star,  and  Thomas  C.  Power,  county  seat 
rejMirter  for  the  Star,  succeeds  Mr.  Mc- 
l^chlan  on  the  Pilot. 

GRANTS  MOTION  IN  SUIT 

Justice  Ernest  E.  L.  Hammer  granted 
a  motion  for  a  hill  of  particulars  in  New 
York  County  Supreme  Court  Dec.  30  to 
Clinton  T.  Brainerd,  who  is  Indiig  sued 
by  Robert  Patterson.  The  latter  is 
seeking  $30,(MK)  as  a  commission  for 
negotiating  the  sale  of  the  McClure 
Newspajier  Syndicate. 

U.P.  MAN  MARRIES 

Carroll  Kenworthy,  of  the  Washington 
bureau  of  the  United  Press  and  Aliss 
Mary  Lowes,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Herbert  A.  Ixiwes,  of  Cincinnatti,  were 
married  in  the  latter  city  on  New  Year's 
Day.  Ikith  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kenworthy  are 
graduates  of  Earlham  College  in  Indiana, 
and  Columbia  University. 


USED  SPACE  TO  HALT  RUN 


21  Savinf*  Banks  Signed  Copy  Aimed 
to  Allay  Depositor’s  Fears 

When  rumors  caused  a  crowd  of  de¬ 
positors  to  demand  their  money  from  a 
branch  of  the  East  .New  York  Savings 
Bank,  in  Brooklyn,  Jan.  6  and  7,  news¬ 
paper  advertising  was  one  means  used  to 
impress  them  with  the  safety  of  the  bank. 

Copy  in  Brooklyn  newspapers  Jan.  7, 
signed  by  21  other  savings  banks  of 
Brooklyn,  said : 

“To  the  (jeneral  Public  and  the  De¬ 
positors  of  the  East  New  York  Savings 
Bank :  The  undersigned  are  members  of 
Group  V  of  the  Savings  Bank  Associa¬ 
tion  of  the  State  of  New  York.  The 
East  New  York  Savings  Bank  is  one  of 
its  members.  We.  having  full  knowledge 
of  the  excellent  financial  condition,  the 
comiietency  and  integrity  of  its  manage¬ 
ment,  pledge  our  full  support  to  the  East 
New  York  Savings  Bank. 

“We  also  pledge  our  efforts  in  assist¬ 
ing  the  officials  of  that  institution  in 
apprehending  the  individual  or  individu¬ 
als  responsible  for  circulating  the  false 
and  malicious  rumors  concerning  that 
institution.  We  advise  and  strongly  rec¬ 
ommend  that  the  depositors  continue  to 
keep  their  savings  on  deposit  with  the 
ICast  New  ^'ork  Savings  Bank.” 

Officials  of  the  bank  said  they  would 
continue  to  pay  every  claim  presented. 


“PRINTER-MAYORS”  ELECTED 

Executives  of  Two  Leading  Cities  in 
Alberta  Hold  Union  Cards 

The  two  leading  cities  of  the  province 
of  .Mberta  have  printer  mayors.  In  the 
capital,  Edmonton,  "Dan''  Knott,  who 
holds  a  card  from  International  TyiKi- 
graphical  Union,  was  recently  elected  and 

I. tO  memliers  of  the  printing  and  allied 
crafts  were  in  attendance  at  a  banquet 
given  in  recognition  of  his  election  to  the 
mayoralty.  Sjieakers  included  Premier 

J.  E.  Brow'iilee,  Alderman  Ered  J.  White, 
Calgary.  Mayor  Andy  Itevison,  Calgary, 
John  M.  Imrie,  Pdmoiiton  Journal,  and 
Oiarles  E.  Campliell,  fulmouton  Bulletin. 

Tile  other  printer-mayor  is  .Andy  Davi¬ 
son  of  Calgary,  .Xlberta’s  largest  city. 
Mayor  Davison,  re-elected  early  in  De- 
cemlier,  is  a  member  of  the  typtigraphical 
union  of  Calgary. 


TO  PROMOTE  WORLD’S  FAIR 

E.  Ross  Bartley,  Former  A.P.  Man, 
Gets  Chicago  Post 

E.  Ross  Bartley,  former  Associated 
Press  correspondent  at  Washington, 
D.C.,  has  been  appointed  director  of  the 
promotion  department  of  Chicago's  19.U 
World’s  Fair.  He  will  be  in  charge  of 
publicizing  the  exposition. 

Mr.  Bartley  served  with  the  United 
Press  in  New  York  and  Indianapolis, 
and  on  the  editorial  staff  of  the 
Columbus  Ohio  State  Jounwl.  In  1017. 
in  Pittsburgh,  he  began  eight  years  of 
service  with  the  Associated  Press,  later 
going  to  Washington  where  he  was  day 
editor,  night  editor,  and  Senate  and 
White  House  corresiMindent. 

During  the  latter  half  of  the  Harding 
and  earlier  part  of  the  Coolidge  ad¬ 
ministration,  Mr.  Bartley  was  president 
of  the  White  House  Correspondents’ 
Association. 

INTERCITY  IN  WORLD  BUILDING 

The  Intercity  News  Service,  an  organ¬ 
ization  providing  New  York  local  angles 
for  out-of-town  newspapers,  has  moved 
its  headquarters  from  114  E.  32nd  street. 
New  York,  to  larger  quarters  on  the 
11th  floor  of  the  Pulitzer  Building  on 
Park  Row.  Prescott  Dennett,  formerlv 
of  the  World,  is  editor,  and  Edgar  W. 
Nassauer,  general  manager. 


ANDERSON’S  WEEKLIES  SOLD 

Sherwood  .Anderson,  writer,  has  sold 
the  control  of  the  two  Marion,  Va.. 
weeklies  he  has  ojierated  for  several 
years,  the  Democrat  and  the  Smyth 
County  Ncxi's,  to  his  son,  Robert  L. 
•Anderson.  Sherwood  .Anderson  will 
continue  to  live  in  Marion  and  will  be 
contributing  editor. 


KENTUCKY  DAILY  FIGHTS 
FREE  PRESS  THREAT 


(Continued  from  page  6) 


ered  that  trial,  returned  to  Knoxville 
and,  during  the  Christmas  holidays,  wrote 
a  series  of  seven  stories  revealing  the 
appalling  conditions  among  Harlan 
county  miners.  These  stories  added  fuel 
to  the  smoldering  resentment  in  Mount 
Sterling.  In  them  Moutoux  presented 
verbatim  much  of  the  testimony  given 
before  the  investigating  committee  ap¬ 
pointed  by  former  Governor  Flem  D. 
Sampson.  The  testimony  of  Ruby  Shad- 
rick,  1 8-year-old  daughter  of  a  miner, 
who  said  she  had  been  bribed  by  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  Black  Mountain  Coal 
Corporation,  was  given  in  Moutoux’s 
stories,  in  part,  as  follows : 

“She  was  at  Evarts  the  day  Jim 
Daniels  was  killed,  she  said,  and  saw 
the  shcHiting.  Later  she  went  to  Harlan. 

“From  there  1  was  taken  to  Black 
Mountain  camp  by  George  Lee  and 
George  Haywood,  the  Black  Mountain 
‘law,’”  she  testified.  “1  lived  with  the 
llaywtKids.  They  kept  me  there  six 
weeks. 

“  ‘While  at  Black  Mountain  they  off¬ 
ered  to  put  me  through  a  training  school 
for  nurses  if  I  would  testify  against  the 
miners  in  the  I  )aniels  case.  They  bought 
me  alKJUt  $fi()  worth  of  clothes. 

“  ‘They  also  made  a  proixisition  to  my 
brother.  They  offend  him  as  fine  fur¬ 
niture  as  they  could  get  in  the  store  at 
Black  Mountain  and  as  ginxl  a  job  as 
they  had  in  the  mines  to  testify  against 
two  men — Bill  Green  and  Williams.’ 

“She  further  testified  that  the  week 
before  the  commission  arrived  George 
I  ce,  Eck  Cox  and  Bill  Randolph,  mine 
guards,  and  E.  B.  Childers,  siqierinteiid- 
ent  at  Black  .Mountain,  called  on  her 
three  times  and  ’asked  me  not  to  come 
before  this  committee.’  ” 

I'urther  testimony  as  to  the  character 
of  “the  law’’  in  the  coal  country  was 
Iiresented  by  Moutoux  in  an  account  of 
Sheriff  Blair’s  apiiearance  before  the 
committee.  The  sheriff,  according  to 
Moutoux’s  account  of  the  testimony,  ad¬ 
mitted  that  most  of  his  deputies  had 
criminal  records  and  that  it  was  difficult 
to  get  a  man  without  a  criminal  record 
in  that  part  of  the  country. 

A  further  insight  into  the  efficacy  of 
trials  in  that  neighlxirhiMid  was  given  by 
Moutoux  ■  when  he  presented  the  testi¬ 
mony  of  Jeff  Baldwin,  brother  of  a  man 
killcM  in  a  raid  by  “the  law”  on  a  soup 
kitchen.  Moutoux’s  account  of  the  testi¬ 
mony  follows 

“Jeff  Baldwin,  brother  of  one  of  the 
two  killed  at  the  soup  kitchen,  told  the 
commission  he  didn’t  apiiear  before  the 
grand  jury  because  he  was  attending  the 
burial  of  his  brother  at  Jellico,  Tenn.,  at 
the  time.  Jeff  was  with  his  brother  and 
Mixire  at  the  time  of  that  killing  and 
was  wounded.  He  told  the  commission 
that  the  son  of  the  county  judge  was 
with  Eleenor  and  fired  some  of  the  shots. 

“  ‘Are  you  going  before  the  next  grand 
jury  to  testify?’  the  commission  asked. 

“  ‘No  sir.’ 

“‘Why  not?  Are  you  afraid?’ 

“  ‘I  am  afraid,  for  one  thing,’  he  re¬ 
plied.  “.Another  thing,  1  figure  it  wouldn’t 
be  any  use,  because  the  county  judge’s 
Ixiy  was  in  the  slxKiting.  As  long  as 
they  have  that  bunch  of  officers  and 
judges  it  aint  no  use.’  ” 

In  a  sjiecial  dispatch  to  Eiutor  &  Pun- 
i.isHKK  this  week,  Richard  H.  Hippel- 
heu.ser  told  his  own  story  of  his  arrest 
and  fine  in  Judge  Prewitt’s  court  for 
attempting  to  photograph  Hightower. 
His  story  follows: 

“I  asked  Hightower,  during  question¬ 
ing  of  veniremen,  to  come  down  stairs  to 
have  his  picture  taken.  Judge  Henry 
Prewitt,  seeing  Hightower  leave,  said: 
“Where  are  you  going,  Mr.  Hightower?” 

“Down  stairs,”  answered  the  defend¬ 
ant. 

“We  reached  the  outside  steps.  .A 
deputy  sheriff,  hurrying  after,  said  Judge 
wanted  to  sec  us  at  once.  I  got  inside 
of  the  courtroom  fir.st. 

“Did  you  take  this  man  down  stairs 
to  have  his  picture  taken?”  the  court 
asked.  L'ikiii  reply  of  “yes,”  Judge  Pre¬ 
witt  said :  “You’re  fined  $10  and  costs 


for  contempt  of  court.  You’re  in  custody 
of  court  until  you  pay  your  fine  Yon 
can’t  make  a  circus  out  of  my  court  ” 

“The  matter  was  entirely  my  fault  1 
had  forgotten,  for  a  moment,  that  defend 
ant  had  to  be  in  court  during  criminal 
trial.  I  apologized  to  Judge  Prewitt 
next  morning  and  that  night,  he  remitted 
the  fine. 

“.After  Hightower  and  I  left  the  court 
room,  some  one  inside  the  bar  told  the 
court  I  took  Hightower  out  to  have  his 
picture  taken.  It  was  then  that  Judge 
Prewitt  dispatched  the  Deputy  Sheriff 

“Incidentally,  the  A.P.  bureau  in  Louis 
ville.^  got  first  notice  of  the  contempt 

Another  newspaper  correspondent 
Foster  Eaton,  manager  of  the  Atlanta 
bureau  of  the  I’nited  Press,  liecame  in- 
yolverl  in  the  trial  when  he  was  sworn 
in  Werlnesday  as  a  surprise  witness  for 
the  commonwealth. 

.After  Eaton  left  the  courtnxim  R.  L 
Pope,  siiecial  prosecutor  asked  High¬ 
tower  if  he  did  not  tell  Eaton  in  an  inter¬ 
view  that:  “If  we  can’t  get  what  we 
want,  we’ll  take  it.”  The  defendant  de¬ 
nied  making  the  statement  and  denied 
that  he  knew  the  U.P.  representative  or 
that  Platon  interviewed  him  at  Evarts 
after  the  killing  of  Jim  Ifaniels.  Mr. 
Pope  then  informed  Judge  Prewitt  that 
he  would  call  Eaton  later  as  a  witness. 

E.  H.  O’HARA  FELICITATED 


Syracuse  Publisher  Gets  Note  From 
Governor  on  78th  Birthday 

Edward  H.  O’Hara,  publisher  of  .S'vru- 
cusc  (  N.Y.)  Herald,  was  78  years  old  on 
December  27.  An  informal  family  gather¬ 
ing  at  a  suiqier  party  marked  the  event. 
Among  felicitations  from  well-wishers 
was  the  following  letter  from  Givernor 
Rfxi.sevelt : 

“My  dear  .Mr.  O’Hara: 

“A  little  bird  tells  me  that  you  are 
about  to  celebrate  your  78th  birthday  on 
December  27th.  Per.sonally.  I  think  the 
little  bird  is  fibbing,  for  I  am  quite  sure 
from  my  personal  ob.servation  that  you 
are  only  68.  My  warmest  congratula¬ 
tions,  and  many  happy  returns  of  the  day. 

X’ery  sincerely  yours, 

I'ra.vki.in  I).  Rixiskvki.t.” 

MOELLER  SCHOOL  EDITOR 

Hubert  L.  Moeller  has  been  named 
Iowa  sclxMil  editor  of  the  Des  .Moines 
(la.)  Register  and  Tribune.  Mr.  Moel¬ 
ler  is  the  author  of  the  Iowa  school 
history,  a  lesson  of  which  is  printed 
every  Monday  morning  in  the  Register. 
He  is  a  graduate  of  Iowa  State  Teach¬ 
ers  College  and  has  spent  several  years 
as  a  history  instructor  and  athletic 
coach  in  Iowa  high  schools. 


PUBLISHERS  SELL  WEEKLY 

The  U’auseon  (().}  Pulton  County 
P.rpo.fitor  has  been  sold  to  XX'.  J.  Pink- 
stone  of  Swanton.  ().,  by  Ohio  News, 
Inc.,  publi.shers  of  a  chain  of  Ohio 
weekly  and  semi-weekly  newspapers. 
Mr.  i’inkstone  is  the  brother  of  J.  H. 
Pinkstone,  managing  editor  of  the  Ex¬ 
positor,  who  will  continue  in  that 
capacity. 


DAILY  OPENS  STATION 

Formal  dedication  of  XX’C.AE,  new 
radio  station  of  the  Pittsburgh  .Sun-Tele¬ 
graph.  recently  purchased  from  Gimbels, 
took  place  Jaq.  4.  .A  special  broadcast 
in  which  Hearst  writers  and  artists, 
NBC  artists  and  officials  took  part,  was 
presented.  More  than  2(KI  per.sons  partici¬ 
pated. 

CHARLES  DENNIS  HONORED 

Employes  of  the  Chicago  /)ai7y 
editorial  department  presented  Charles 
H.  Dennis,  editor  of  the  Daily 
with  a  tooled  leather  folder  containing 
photostat  copies  of  the  Jan.  3. 
sue  of  the  Daily  News  and  the  first  issue 
of  the  paper,  together  with  photographs 
of  the  old  Daily  News  building  on  XX  all 
street  and  the  present  plant  on 
street,  in  commemoration  of  his  -‘xxl' 
year  of  service  with  the  paper  last  Sun¬ 
day,  Ian.  3. 
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capital  mourns  passing 

OF  OULAHAN 


(Continued  from  page  11) 


we  have  lost  a  clear,  cool  mind  that 
served  his  country  and  his  paper  well.” 

"Although  he  was  the  confidant  of 
statesmen,”  the  Brooklyn  Daily  Ilagle 
said,  “he  never  suffered  from  the  fre¬ 
quent  journalistic  delusion  that  he  was  a 
statesman  himself.  His  place,  as  he  con¬ 
ceived  it,  was  outside  the  do(jr,  waiting 
for  an  announcement  of  pcjlicies,  rather 
than  inside  helping  to  frame  them.” 

Messages  of  condolence  and  sorrow 
were  received  by  Mrs.  Oulahan  by  the 
thousands.  Men  prominent  in  affairs 
were  quick  to  express  their  sense  of  loss 
in  the  death  of  the  well-known  reporter. 
.\mong  those  in  the  newspaper  field  who 
sent  messages  were  Samuel  G.  Blythe, 
Ogden  Mills  Keid,  Arthur  S.  Draper, 
Henry  L.  Mencken,  William  T.  Dewart, 
Silas  H.  Strawn,  C.  V.  Van  Anda,  Col. 
lulius  Ochs  Adler,  Karl  A.  Bickel,  Wil¬ 
liam  J.  Guard,  Fred  Fuller  Shedd,  Her¬ 
bert  Bayard  Swope,  Laurence  Hills, 
Robert  11.  Patchin,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mil- 
ton  B.  Ochs,  Ruth  Hanna  McCormick, 
lames  H.  Furay,  Robert  Lincoln 
O’Brien,  Senator  Arthur  Capper,  James 
W.  Brown,  Rol)ert  J.  Bender,  Carl  U. 
Oroat,  Louis  Wiley,  Paul  R.  Mallon, 
Representative  Louis  Ludlow,  Grafton 
S.  W  ilcox,  Frank  Parker  Stockbridge, 
Chester  S.  Lord,  Leroy  T.  Vernon,  Lu- 
gene  S.  Leggett,  Carl  W.  Ackerman,  K. 
Unsing  Ray,  Norman  E.  Mack,  Sir 
Wilmott  Lewis. 

.\mong  the  nation’s  leaders  who  ex¬ 
pressed  their  s'orrow  were  Chief  Justice 
Charles  Evan  Hughes,  Vice-President 
Charles  C.  Curtis,  Ray  Lyman  Wilbur, 
Andrew  W’.  Mellon,  Robert  P.  I-amont, 
Patrick  J.  Hurley,  Postmaster  General 
Walter  F.  Brown,  William  N.  Uoak, 
Ogden  L.  Mills,  Eugene  Meyer,  Senator 
William  E.  Borah,  Senator  Reed  Smoot, 
Representative  John  N.  Garner,  Calvin 
Coolidge,  Alfred  E.  Smith,  and  John  W. 
Davis. 

The  New  York  Times  editorial,  pub¬ 
lished  Dec.  .M,  carried  turned  rules  at  top 
and  bottom.  The  editorial  said  in  part: 

"W'ith  deep  regret  and  a  keen  sense 
of  public  as  well  as  i)ersonal  loss.  The 
Times  records  the  deatli  of  the  able 
journalist  and  courteous  gentleman  who 
had  been  its  chief  correspondent  in 
Washington  since  1912.  I'or  more  than 
forty  years  Richard  Victor  Oulahan 
chronicled  and  interpreted  for  leading 
new.spaiK‘rs  and  news-gathering  organi¬ 
zations  the  work  of  American  statesmen 
and  public  officials  at  the  national  capital. 
In  recent  years  his  name  and  fame  had 
spread  nation-wide,  so  that  he  had  be¬ 
come  accepted  as  representing  all  that  is 
best  in  Washington  journalism.  ‘Where 
Oulahan  sits,  there  is  the  head  of  the 
table.’  an  admiring  colleague  wrote  of 
him  only  a  few  weeks  ago. 

"Eight  Presidents  of  the  United  States, 
from  Benjamin  Harrison  onward,  gave 
him  their  confidence.  To  him  there  came 
in  time  the  recognition  which  his  long 
career  as  successful  Washington  corre- 
sfwndent  merited.  Sympathetic  and 
kindly,  of  a  distinguished  personality  no¬ 
table  in  any  gathering,  it  became  the 
pleasure  of  his  fellow-craftsmen  to  have 
him  represent  them  whenever  the  Press, 
as  a  corporate  entity,  was  called  upon  to 
act.  He  was  chairman  of  the  Standing 
Committee  of  Congressional  Correspem- 
dents,  and  his  counsel  was  sought  even 
beyond  the  circle  of  his  journalistic  col¬ 
leagues. 

“Whatever  he  undertook  he  did  well. 
Modest,  thorough  and  efficient,  he  lived 
a  full  life.  His  Iri.sh  ancestry  bestowed 
upon  him  the  gift  of  facile  and  graceful 
expression.  His  thirst  for  exact  informa- 
^jun.  and  his  indefatigable  industry  in 
obtaining  it  from  original  sources  rounded 
uut  a  journali.stic  equipment  unusually 
complete.^  He  was  a  living  compendium 
of  -American  political  history  and  prece¬ 
dent.  Daily  he  brought  to  his  duties  a 
fare  devotion  and  enthusiasm.  Journal- 
will  be  the  poorer  for  his  jmssing. 
‘fie  Times  mourns  today  an  able  and 
loyal  worker,  while  his  colleagues,  both 
here  and  at  Washington,  where  he  was 


a  well-known  figure,  will  lament  the 
ending  of  a  cherished  friendship.” 

W  illiam  Hard,  who  broadcasts  weekly 
over  the  N.  B.  C.  networks  under 
the  caption,  "Back  of  the  News  in  Wash¬ 
ington,”  dedicated  his  radio  speech  Jan. 
5  to  the  memory  of  Mr.  Oulahan. 

"The  worst  thing  that  the  old  year  did 
to  Washington  personally  was  the  re¬ 
moval  by  death  from  the  national  press 
gallery  of  its  lieloved  leader,  Mr.  Rich¬ 
ard  V.  Oulahan,”  Mr.  Hard  said. 

"I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  of  him : 

‘‘If  our  leaders  of  parties  and  our 
leaders  of  nations  talked  to  the  world 
with  the  sanity  that  Dick  Oulahan  dis¬ 
played  in  his  dispatches  alniut  them,  this 
would  not  l)e,  as  it  is,  the  world’s  classic 
neurotic  age.  , 

"His  w'ritings  contained  no  recrimina¬ 
tions.  In  his  writings  conspiracies  and 
scoundrels  took  their  proper  place  as  only 
a  minor  chord  in  the  National  Govern¬ 
ment.  If  our  public  men  and  private 
citizens  would  he  willing  to  see  one  an¬ 
other  as  objectively,  realistically,  sym¬ 
pathetically  and  as  charitably  as  Mr. 
Oulahan  saw  them,  ah,  how  shortened 
our  public  debates  would  be,  how  quick- 
ended  our  public  conclusions !” 


BIG  EDITIONS  IN  MICHIGAN 

Special  New  Year  Financial  Review* 

Well  Patronized  by  Advertisers 

Special  editions  marking  the  New  Year 
and  giving  both  financial  and  market  re¬ 
views,  besides  local  histories,  were  issued 
by  the  majority  of  Michigan  newspapers 
Jan.  1.  The  Battle  Creek  Enquirer- 
News  published  a  124-page  paper  in  five 
sections,  bolstered  by  heavy  advertising. 
The  Kalamazoo  Gazette  issued  a  68-page 
paper  in  six  sections.  The  front  page  of 
the  Saginaiv  Daily  News  was  printed  in 
two  colors,  with  a  New  Year’s  message 
in  red  underlying  the  regular  print.  The 
paper  had  44  pages. 

The  Lansing  Stale  Journal’s  edition 
included  56  pages,  the  Flint  Daily  Jour¬ 
nal,  56,  the  Muskegon  Chronicle,  36,  and 
the  Grand  Rapids  Press  32  pages.  The 
latter  two  papers  did  not  issue  special 
editions,  hut  merely  enlarged  regular  is¬ 
sues.  The  Owosso  Argus-Press  ran  a 
12-pagc  tabloid  section,  in  addition  to  its 
regular  issue.  -A  complete  industrial 
story  with  statements  from  all  local  fac- 
torv  heads,  was  carried  by  the  Pontiae 
Daily  Press.  Other  papers  also  issued 
special  summary  editions. 

TO  COMPILE  DIRECTORY 

The  New  Nonpareil  Company,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Council  Bluffs  (la.)  Non¬ 
pareil,  has  been  requested  in  a  resolu¬ 
tion  adopted  by  the  citizens’  unemploy¬ 
ment  and  relief  committee  to  undertake 
the  work  of  publishing  the  city  direc¬ 
tory.  Representatives  of  the  Nonpareil 
agreed  to  undertake  the  work  providing 
sufficient  encouragement  and  co-opera¬ 
tion  is  given  by  local  business  and  pro¬ 
fessional  men.  In  the  past  the  directory 
was  issued  by  an  outside  interest. 


PUBLISHED  GREETING  PAGE 

The  Akron  Beacon- Journal  published  a 
jxige  of  New  A’ ear’s  greetings  from 
prominent  citizens  and  professional  men 
in  its  classified  section.  Dec.  31.  The 
page,  headed  by  a  greeting  from  Mayor- 
elect  r.  Nelson  ."iparks,  was  made  up  of 
one-inch  cards  from  L53  attorneys, 
clerg>-men,  college  professors  and  other 
prominent  persons. 

- • - 
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BUSINESS  TO  BE  KEYNOTE 

Practical  Problems  to  Be  Discussed  at 
North  Carolina  Newspaper  Institute 

The  business  direction  of  the  news¬ 
paper  will  be  stressed  at  the  eighth  an¬ 
nual  NewspaiJer  Institute,  sponsored 
jointly  by  the  North  Carolina  Press 
-Association  and  the  I'niversity  of  North 
Carolina,  Jan.  13-15,  at  Chapel  Hill, 
N.C.  Advertising  will  be  the  keynote  of 
almost  every  session. 

The  institute  will  open  Wednesday 
evening.  Jan.  13,  with  addresses  by  Dr. 
Frank  Graham,  president  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  North  Carolina,  and  H.  L.  Horne, 
Jr.,  president  of  the  N.C.P.A.  CTiarles 
E'.  Honce,  d.ay  executive  news  editor  of 
the  .Associated  Press,  will  be  the  prin¬ 
cipal  speaker.  The  Thursday  morning 
session  will  lie  addressed  by  Dr.  S.  H. 
Hobbs,  Jr.,  of  the  rural  school  economics 
department  of  the  university.  Hiden 
Ramsey  of  the  Ashci’ille  Citizen-Times 
will  preside  over  a  discussion  of  adver¬ 
tising. 

Thursday  afternoon  will  be  given  over 
to  an  inspection  tour  of  Duke  University 
at  Durham.  This  university  will  be  host 
at  a  dinner,  after  which  the  night  ses¬ 
sion  will  l)e  held  in  Page  -Auditorium 
there.  .Speakers  will  be  Justin  Miller,  of 
the  Duke  law  school,  and  J.  Fred 
E-s.sary,  Baltimore  Sun.  David  Owens, 
vice-president  and  general  manager  of 
Ivey’s  Department  Store,  Charlotte,  and 
(General  Mortimer  Bryant  of  Bryant, 
Griffith  and  Brunson,  newspaper  repre¬ 
sentatives,  will  speak  at  the  final  session, 
I'riday. 

TURNER  RADIO  EDITOR 

Ulmer  H.  Turner  has  been  name<l 
radio  editor  of  the  Chicago  Herald  ana 
Examiner,  replacing  Evans  Plummer. 
Mr.  Turner,  who  has  been  assistant  radio 
editor  for  the  past  five  years,  is  conduct¬ 
ing  a  daily  column  under  the  by-line, 
“The  Rambler.”  Before  joining  the 
Herald  and  E.vaminer,  Mr.  Turner  was 
technical  editor  of  Radio  in  the  Home 
magazine. 

SHOWING  CITY’S  EXPENSES 

The  St.  J.ouis  Star  is  publishing  in  in¬ 
stallments  the  official  financial  statements 
of  the  city  in  order  to  give  citizens  sjie- 
cific  and  reliable  information  as  to  the 
number  and  salaries  of  municipal  em¬ 
ployes  and  the  direct  expenses  of  opera¬ 
tion  of  each  city  department  and  office. 

OUR  CUSTOMERS  WRITE  OUR  ADS 

DUPLEX 

Super-Duty  Units 
Tubulars 
Flatbeds 

Each  press  designed  and 
built  especially  for  the 
needs  it  serves,  a  special¬ 
ized  pressroom  equipment 
for  every  range  of  news¬ 
paper  press  requirement. 

Recent  purchasers  say; 

"No  press  we  know  of  equals  Du¬ 
plex  Unit  Type.” 

“Our  Sextuple  justifies  all  you 
claimed." 

"Duplex  Units  give  a  complete 
satisfaction,  surprisingly  low  cost." 
"Thoroughly  investigated  all  unit 
presses — and  bought  Duplex.” 
"After  visiting  all  press  manu¬ 
facturing  plants,  I  consider  Duplex 
the  best." 

“We  are  sold  on  Duplex  because 
investigation  convinc^  us.” 

Duplex  Printing  Press  Co. 

Battle  Creek,  Michigan 


DAILIES’  APPEAL  PRAISED 

Fox  Executive  Says  Theatres  Could 
Not  Live  Without  Newspaper  Copy 

“Newspaper  advertising  is  the  back¬ 
bone  of  the  theatre  business  everywhere,” 
said  Elmer  E.  Roden,  Kansas  City,  Mo., 
manager  for  Fox  theatres  in  the  middle- 
west,  while  on  a  visit  at  (Council  Bluffs, 
la.,  recently. 

“It  is  only  by  newspaper  advertising 
that  theatres  can  survive,”  he  added. 
“Ewery  other  type  of  advertising  is 
.secondary.  The  public  has  been  trained, 
and  rightly,  to  Uxik  to  the  daily  news¬ 
paper  for  the  schedule  of  plays  and  to 
be  governed  by  the  review  comments.” 


SPORTS  EDITOR  ENGAGED 

The  engagement  of  Miss  E-thel  E'ried- 
man,  of  Washington,  D.  C.,  to  Shirley 
Povich,  siK)rts  editor  of  the  Washington 
Post,  has  been  announced,  the  wedding 
to  take  place  Feb.  21. 


UNITED  PRESS 


news  coverage 
is  world-wide, 
complete  and 
Independent 

UNITED  PRESS 


1^  Cline  •Westinghouse  <4 
Double  Motor-Drive 
with  full  automatic 
push  button  control 
is  UBed  by 

CHICAGO  TRIBUNE 

Chicago,  III. 

Atk  th»m  mhmut  M 
CLINE  ELEC.  MFa  CO. 
Chicacot  III  Wsst  Washiaztoa 
Strsst 

New  Yoriii  Dally  Nawa  Bide 
220  East  42nd  St. 

San  Franclscai  First  National 
Bank  Bulldins 


The  WELFARE  COMMITTEE 

of  the 

INTERNATIONAL 
GRCULATION  MANAGERS 
ASSOCIATION 

Can  supply  you  with  com¬ 
petent  circulation  men  of 
capacity  and  ability  capable 
to  take  entire  charge  of 
your  department  or  to  fill 
important  posts  in  the  de¬ 
partment. 

Address  the  Secretary 
Treasurer  please,  Mr.  Clair- 
ence  Eyster,  care  Star 
Building,  Peoria,  III. 
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WHAT  OUR  READERS  SAY 


“OPEN  COVENANTS” 

To  Editor  &  Publisher:  Allow  me 
to  express  appreciation  for  the  fine  work 
which  your  magazine  has  done  for  the 
newspai)er  publishers  of  America  and  for 
the  inspiration  which  I  have  personally 
received. 

In  order  to  impress  advertisers  and 
readers,  alike,  with  the  purpose  and  serv¬ 
ice  of  strong  newspapers,  we  have  re¬ 
printed  a  number  of  your  articles.  I  be¬ 
lieve  thoroughly  in  telling  the  public  of  our 
problems  and  difficulties  as  well  as  our 
triumphs.  “Open  covenants  openly  ar¬ 
rived  at”  appeal  to  many  readers  who 
never  get  over  expressing  surprise  at 
the  burdens  and  costs  of  running  a  first 
class  newspaper. 

Every  time  we  hear  of  some  radio 
singer  getting  $1,000  to  $4,000  a  week  for 
an  hour  or  two  entertainment,  we  are  re¬ 
assured  that  our  highly  cooperative 
service  to  community  and  to  individual 
advertisers  has  lieen  too  cheap.  It  is  my 
hope  that  long  radio  programs  will  dis¬ 
appear  within  a  few  months  just  as  a 
large  part  of  free  publicity  has  disap¬ 
peared. 

John  H.  Kelly, 
liditor,  Sioux  City  (la.)  Tribune. 


STRIKING  AT  TWO  EVILS 

To  Editor  &  Publisher:  Along  with 
sending  Ijest  wishes  for  1932  I  want  to 
commend  two  fine  editorials  in  Editor  & 
Publisher,  Dec.  19th  issue. 

“Enter  SXI”  and  “Do  Not  Yield” 
l»oth  strike  pointedly  at  two  evils  that 
confront  the  newspaper  industry  in  a 
greater  degree  than  ever  today. 

Both  evils  are  vicit)us  and  tend  to  tear 
down  the  best  in  newspapers.  More 
[Kiwer  to  you. 

J.  F.  Craemer, 

Vice-President,  National  Editorial 
Association. 


SXI  OR  WXB? 

To  Editor  &  Publisher:  I  was  very 
much  interested  in  the  editorial  in  the 
Dec.  19  issue  of  Editor  &  Publisher 
headed  “Enter  ‘SXI’,”  which  is  a  symbol 
indicating  that  the  notice  or  published 
article  is  some  sort  of  propaganda  or  ad¬ 
vertising  in  disguise  sent  in  to  the  news¬ 
paper. 

1  note  that  you  say  that  the  IVestcItes- 
ter  (N.Y.)  County  Times  has  adopted 
the  symbol  but  I  want  to  suggest  some¬ 
thing  better  than  the  adoption  of  such  a 
symbol.  1  suggest  a  symbol  “WXB,” 
which  means  the  “waste  basket” — a 
place  for  all  kinds  of  propaganda  and 
press  agent  stuff. 

If  every  editor  would  consig^n  this  kind 
of  material  to  the  waste  basket  instead 
of  putting  it  in  his  columns  even  though 


Stereotype  Room 
Efficiency 

Mmu  quick  prodnction  ot  good 
plate*  and  the  elimination  of  rO' 
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Space  Packing  Felt 
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New  England  Newspaper 
Supply  Company 
Worcester,  Mass.,  U.  S.  A. 
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he  marks  it  “SXI,”  the  publishing  busi¬ 
ness  would  be  better  off. 

I  have  contended  all  along  that  the 
publishers  and  editors  themselves,  can 
cure  the  press  agent  business  and  they 
can  cure  it  by  consigning  all  their  stuff 
to  the  waste  basket.  That  is  the  only 
way  to  stop  it. 

Birney  Imes, 

Publisher,  Columbus  (Miss.)  Daily 
Commercial  Dispatch. 


WRITING  ECONOMICS 

To  Editor  &  Publisher:  Without 
waiting  until  I  reach  my  office  tomor¬ 
row,  1  must  tell  you  how  wise  I  con¬ 
sider  your  advice,  in  the  current  issue 
of  Editor  &  Publisher,  in  regard  to 
the  study  of  economics  by  young  writers. 
The  lack  that  you  point  out  is  distress¬ 
ing;  even  in  a  paper  such  as  the  one  I 
am  trying  to  edit  it  is  next  to  impossible 
to  find  writers  competent  to  deal  with 
economic  questions.  You  mention  Stuart 
Chase,  and  he  is,  of  course,  the  out¬ 
standing  success  in  the  field  at  present. 
With  him  should  be  linked  Walter  Lipp- 
mann,  who  is  doing  the  best  editorial 
writing  in  the  country  at  present — far 
lietter  than  that  of  his  IVorld  days — and 
most  of  it  is  simply  the  reduction  of 
economics  to  common  sense  and  clear 
statement.  I  remember  an  editorial  of  his, 
printed  about  two  months  ago,  on  this 
“capacity  to  pay”  nonsense,  that  was  the 
most  devastating  piece  of  analysis  I  have 
seen  in  years — a  perfect  job  of  editorial 
writing,  if  I  ever  saw  one — yet  in  actu¬ 
ality  nothing  more  than  a  lecture  in 
elementary  economics. 

But  I  wish  you  would  carry  your 
treatment  of  this  subject  a  little  farther. 
As  I  see  it,  we  are  not  only  sadly  in 
need  of  writers  who  know  economics, 
but  the  need  extends  to  the  ability  to 


write  economics  in  a  way  to  be  under¬ 
stood  by  the  common  man.  That  is 
where  Chase  and  Lippmann  score.  You 
must  know  that,  taken  as  a  group,  there 
is  no  gang  in  the  world  whose  profes¬ 
sional  jargon  is  more  unintelligible 
than  that  of  the  scholastic  economists. 
The  Britishers  are  a  little  better  than 
our  men;  the  Germans  much  worse.  But 
the  whole  lot  seem  to  delight  in  a  recon¬ 
dite  vocabulary  that  is  designed  by  the 
devil  to  conceal  thought.  And  I  often 
wonder,  in  reading  the  financial  pages 
of  our  newspapers — the  one  place  where 
the  average  paper  is  making  an  effort 
to  give  the  man  trained  in  econom¬ 
ics  his  chance  —  whether  the  actual 
intention  is  not  to  befuddle.  At  least,  I 
find  that  in  order  to  arrive  at  anything 
like  an  understanding  of  the  financial  or 
industrial  situation  from  the  financial 
pages  I  have  to  cultivate  a  sort  of  sixth 
sense,  developed  by  reading  between  the 
lines  and  by  disregarding  leads  while 
hunting  for  betraying  sentences  and 
phrases  tucked  away  in  the  body  of 
stories. 

It  may  be  that  the  tradition  of  left- 
handed  writing  of  that  sort  has  become 
so  entranced  on  the  financial  pages  that 
nothing  can  displace  it.  But,  if  so, 
surely  there  is  room  for  another  type  of 
writing  on  economic  issues  in  the  regu¬ 
lar  news  columns  and  on  editorial  pages. 
Abraham  Lincoln  is  said  to  have  built 
his  style  on  his  determination  to  make 
his  treatment  of  any  subject  intelligible 
to  the  humblest  person  in  his  audience. 
That  is  what  we  need  in  the  writing  of 
economic  subjects — a  belief  that  any  of 
them  can  be  made  intelligible  to  the 
reader  of  average  good  sense,  and  a  de¬ 
termination  to  stick  at  them  until  they 
arc  intelligible.  Why  should  not  the 
schools  of  journalism  recognize  this  as 


a  challenge  to  their  pretensions?  Anv 
way,  I  wish  you  would  come  back  to 
this  subject  again,  and  treat  it  from  this 
particular  angle. 


Paul 

Winnetka,  Ill. 


Hutchinson, 


CONTEST  WINNERS  ON  CRUISE 

Ten  winners  in  a  contest  conducted  by 
the  Dayton  (O.)  Journal- Herald  will 
leave  January  22  on  a  tour  to  Niagara 
Falls,  thence  to  New  York,  Nassau 
Havana  and  Bermuda.  The  contest  was 
conducted  in  cooperation  with  merchants 
contestants  winning  votes  with  purchases 
at  places  doing  special  advertising.  A 
similar  contest  was  conducted  by  the 
Dayton  Daily  Xews,  the  winners  being 
taken  on  a  southern  cruise. 


M.  L.  ANNENBERG  IS  SUED 

A  ruling  of  the  Appellate  Division  of 
the  New  York  County  Supreme  Court, 
upholding  an  order  which  denied  a  mo^ 
tion  to  strike  out  parts  of  an  answer, 
revealed  that  Charles  Levy,  a  wholesale 
distributor  of  perioilicals,  has  brought 
suit  against  Moses  L.  Annenberg,  en¬ 
gaged  in  a  similiar  business,  for  $^,000 
damages.  The  suit  arose  over  a  letter 
concerning  a  controversy  among  news¬ 
dealer  agencies. 


M.  L.  ZIMMERMAN  HONORED 

Morris  L.  Zimmerman,  advertising 
manager,  Hackensack  (N.J.)  Bergen 
livening  Record,  was  given  a  dinner  party 
Dec.  29  at  Hackensack  by  members  of 
his  department.  They  presented  him  a 
desk  set.  Morris  Krever  was  chairman 
of  the  committee  in  charge,  and  Thomas 
N.  Prime,  classified  manager,  was  toast¬ 
master.  A  telegram  was  received  from 
John  Borg,  publisher. 
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PRINCE  AND  WIFE  FILE 
$1,756,506  SUIT 

Three  Libel  Aclione  Brought  Against 
New  York  Mirror  for  Story  Saying 
United  States  Investigating 
Them 


Three  libel  suits,  each  for  $585,502, 
iiiakinK  a  total  of  $1,756,506,  were  filed 
against  the  Nnv  York  Daily  Mirror  on 
Dec  30,  bv  Prince  Georges  Matchabelli, 
his  wife,  the  Princess  Norina  Matchabelli, 
and  Prince  Matchabelli  Perfumery,  Inc. 

The  plaintiffs,  who  had  previously  filed 
only  summons  in  the  suit  preliminary  to 
an  alignment  of  the  charges,  accused  the 
Daily  Mirror  of  publishing  false  and 
malicious  statements  concerning  them  in 
an  article  printed  on  last  Nov.  18. 

The  story  complained  of  stated  that 
the  government  was  investigating  the  ac¬ 
tivities  of  Prince  Matchabelli  and  a  cap¬ 
tion  under  the  Princess’  photo  read:  "To 
investigate  her  activities.”  The  Prince 
was  also  referred  to  as  an  imposter. 

The  amount  of  $.585,502  was  arrived 
at  as  the  sum  total  of  $1  per  copy  of  the 
Mirror  circulation  on  the  date  the  story 
was  published. 

Benjamin  F.  Spellman,  of  115  Broad¬ 
way,  is  counsel  for  the  plaintiffs. 


AMERICAN  PRESS  BEING  SUED 


John  T.  Clarke  Seeks  Accounting  on 
Association’s  Business 

A  suit  a.sking  for  an  accounting  and 
injunctive  relief  was  filed  in  New  York 
County  Supreme  Court  on  Jan.  2  by 
John  T.  Clarke  against  the  American 
Press  Association,  the  Guaranty  Trust 
Co.  and  several  stockholders  of  the 
.American  Press  Association.  The  com¬ 
plaint  states  that  from  1912  to  1918  the 
association  carried  on  an  advertising  de¬ 
partment  and  a  stereotype  plate  business, 
acting  as  representatives  of  newspaper 
publishers. 

In  September,  1917,  the  stereotype  plate 
business  was  sold  to  the  Western  News¬ 
paper  Union  in  deferred  payments  run¬ 
ning  to  1937.  Already  there  has  been 
$5W,()00  paid.  The  plaintiff’s  petition 
claims  that  in  April,  1918,  the  corporate 
purposes  of  the  American  Press  Associa¬ 
tion  were  amended  by  statutory  proceed¬ 
ings,  which  he  says  were  illegal. 


KEYSTONE  EXPANDS 


Bujrt  U.  &  U.  News  Picture  Depart- 
J  ment — Makes  Agreement  With  A.P. 

Keystone  View  Company,  New  York, 
announced  Jan.  7  it  had  acquired  rights 
I  to  the  negative,  prints  and  pictures  of 
the  news  picture  department  of  Under¬ 
wood  and  Underwood.  A  new  company 
will  be  formed,  probably  to  be  known  as 
the  Keystone-UnderwcKxl  Photo  News 
Company,  and  the  present  key  offices  at 
219  East  44th  street  will  be  retained.  An 
exchange  agreement  between  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  Photo  Service  and  Keystone 
was  also  made  public  this  week.  Under 
the  arrangement  Keystone  has  exclusive 
rights  to  A.P.  photos  outside  the  news¬ 
paper  field,  and  A.P.  has  rights  to  the 
Keystone  photos.  H.  W.  Seirichs  is 
president  of  Keystone. 


GORE  EXECUTIVES  MEET 


Chiefs  of  Florida  Paper*  Hold  Con¬ 
vention  in  Daytona  Beach 

(Special  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 
Daytona  Beach,  Fla.,  Jan.  4. — First 
annual  meeting  of  the  executives  of  the 
Core  Newspapers  of  Florida  was  held  at 
Daytona  Beach,  Jan.  2. 

Robert  H.  Gore,  president,  presided. 
Those  present  included  J.  Rogers  Gore, 
editor;  Ray  W.  Parsons,  business  man¬ 
ager;  F.  C.  Karl,  circulation  manager, 
of  the  Daytona  Beach  Sun-Record ;  Au- 
pst  Burghard,  editor;  J.  W.  Ehckey, 
psiness  manager,  of  the  Port  Lauderdale 
Daily  Nws;  Hector  H.  Elwell,  editor 
i  and  publisher,  and  J.  E.  Pollard,  busi- 
manager  of  the  D eland  Sun  Netvs. 
The  next  meeting  will  be  held  in  F'ort 
Lauderdale. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISISJl 
Classified  Advertising 
RATES 

SITUATIONS  (Cash  with  Ordar) 

1  Tima  —  .50  par  Una 

3  Timas  —  AO  par  llns 
ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS 

(Caah  with  Ordar) 

1  Time  —  .75  per  line 

4  Time*  —  .60  per  line 
Count  *lx  word*  to  the  line 

White  *pac*  charge  at  earns  rate  par  Une 
par  insertion  a*  earned  hy  frequency  of 
Insertion.  Minimum  space,  three  linaa. 
Tlia  Editor  S  Publisher  reserves  the  risht 
to  classify,  adit  or  reject  any  copy. 


Brokers 


Exclusive  Midwest  Daily — Fine  money  maker, 
city  and  aiilmrha  ISO.noO.  Price  $400,000. 
Cm  ah  $.HOO,000.  Ixmia  Eddy,  Wrigley  Bldg., 
Chirago. 


Bargaini  In  Weeklies  following  atntea;  New 
York,  New  Jeraey,  Pennaylrania,  Kentucky.  Vir¬ 
ginia.  All  cxclualre  Adda,  all  earning  dividenda. 
•Mao  very  dealrable  aeml-weekly  and  Job  plant, 
eiirning  bnndaome  dividenda.  J.  B.  Shale,  TImea 
Building,  New  York. 


Buaineas  Opportunity 


Experienced  newspaper  man  who  ran  bring  with 
him  rcprcacntatlon  of  good  ncwapiipcr.  can  ae- 
ciirc  permanent  poalllon  with  old-eatahllaheil 
firm  of  apeclal  repreacntatlvea.  Drawing  ac¬ 
count.  nlao  participate  In  commlaalona  on  pa|>er 
lie  hringa,  and  participation  In  commlaalona  on 
other  newapaiiera  he  aeourea.  Correspondence 
confidential.  C  701,  Editor  &  I’nbltaher. 


Circulation  Consultant 


Newspaper  Circulation  Conaultant — If  yonr  etr- 
ciilatton  needs  a  atimulant,  don’t  Are  your 
circulation  manager,  rail  In  an  cx|ierlenrcd  ont- 
alder  to  look  your  plant  over  for  a  week  or 
a  month.  Get  advice  from  a  different  angle. 
1.7  yearn’  exiierlence  Circulation  Manager  Metro¬ 
politan  Mornlng-Sanday-Evening;  6  years’  ex¬ 
perience  manager  wholesale  newapnper  delivery, 
handling  over  twenty  different  dally  and 
Bunday  publlratlona.  James  McKernan,  2S4 
Fourth  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Modem  circulation  ayatemi  Installed,  quickly  and 
rrnaonahly.  Forma  dcalgncd  to  At  any  newspaper 
and  condition.  Waste  eliminated  and  operating 
expense  curtailed.  Strictest  conAdence.  Wm.  J. 
Arne.  20  No.  Ashland  Are.,  Chicago. 


Circulation  Promotion 


Our  “Better  Timet’’  Csmpalgni  hare  unequalled 
paycbologlcal  appeal.  Hold  5-year  American 
record  for  cash  bnaincat  on  a  single  drive. 
Hudson  De  Priest.  246  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York. 


The  W.  8.  Kendall  Company,  104  N.  Bailey 
Ave.,  I.oulsTllIe,  Ky. — Circulation  Buildera— 
Creators  and  sole  owners  of  The  Kendall  Plan. 


Over  50%  of  all  cironlatlon  campaigns  on  dally 
newspapers  in  the  Dnlted  Statea  and  Canada 
are  conducted  by  The  Charles  Partlowe  Com¬ 
pany.  The  deiiendahle,  aelf-Ananclng  PART- 
I/)WR  PI.AN  campaign  la  absolute  Inauranee 
of  cleanllneaa,  genuine  sattafactlon  and  re- 
aulta  that  have  never  been  equalled  In  clrcnla- 
tlon  building.  Partlowe  added  circulation  la 
clean  circulation.  Every  aiibacrlptlon  verlAed 
by  the  publlaher  of  your  Circulation  Depart¬ 
ment.  No  anbacrlptlon  accepted  nnleas  paid 
for  in  full  by  the  anbacrlber.  A  collect  wire, 
or  letter  will  give  you  a  free  Partlowe  sclentlAc 
survey  of  your  Aeld  and  an  intelligent  estimate 
of  Ita  poaslbllltlea— without  obligation.  The 
Charles  Partlowe  Company,  Occidental  Bldg., 
Indianapolis. 


Newspaper  For  Sale 


For  Sale — All  or  part  Intereat  In  Oklahoma  daily 
In  city  6..’i00  population.  Address  C-690,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


Special  Service 


Publications  Wanted 

We  have  evolved  methods,  which,  applied  to 
some  periodicals,  yield  net  income  Instead  of 
loss.  In  conAdence  submit  advertising  and  clr- 
ciilatlon  data  for  last  six  months.  Industrliil 
Digest,  SO  Washington  St.,  New  York. 


Help  Wanted 


Circulation  Promotion  Manager  can  make  advan¬ 
tageous  connection  with  publlsberi  of  several 
agricultnral  magasines  on  part  time  baalt. 
Must  have  background  of  aiiccesaful  experience 
in  securing  autsicrlptlona  by  mall.  Department 
now  well  organized  and  functioning  from  stand¬ 
point  of  detail  work  and  only  needs  part  time 
BU|ierviaion  by  man  who  can  prepare  result¬ 
getting  promotional  material  for  renewals  and 
follow  up  work  on  new  auhacrlbera.  Posalblllty 
of  full  time  and  permanent  i>oaltion  with  good 
chances  for  advancement  to  right  man.  IxK-a- 
tlon:  Chicago.  All  of  our  eroployeei  know  of 
this  advertisement  and  all  correspondence  will 
be  treated  in  strictest  conAdence.  so  write  fully 
with  complete  details.  Box  C-6S9,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


Help  Wanted 


Sitnations  Wanted 


Eastern  Pennsylvania  newspapers,  city  70,000. 
needn  two  esi>ertenced  display  men.  experienced 
as  Htore  advertisini?  manasrer  preferred;  also 
two  experienced  Classified  contract  salesmen. 
l*refer«hly  married  men  who  are  aKKressive. 
IterMeveritif?.  of  good  personality  W’lth  Iniative, 
not  afraid  of  hard  work,  long  hours,  for  per* 
manent  positions.  State  your  age.  triitning,  ex* 
l>erieiioe.  qualifications  in  detail.  Salary  de¬ 
sired.  Only  men  who  can  pro<luce  whether  now 
employed  or  unemployed  need  apply.  Box  No. 
i'-mt,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Sales*  Representative  Wanted 

Here  is  a  real  opportunity  for  the  man 
who  knows  the  newspaper's  production  prob¬ 
lems.  Dstahllshed  manufacturer  of  well 
advertised  line  of  patented  money-saving 
composing  room  equipment  has  oi>enlngs  for 
several  high  calibre  aalea  representatives. 
Successful  Installations  In  over  3,000  plants. 
Men  esiieclally  wanteil  for  EASTERN 
STATF'S — but  there  are  other  territories 
o|>en  also.  The  man  who  qualifies  must 
know’  the  newspaper  field  and  how  to  sell 
It.  A  lilieral  commission  plan  of  compensa¬ 
tion  oi>ens  |»osslbilities  for  real  profits, 
(live  full  details  and  paat  exi>crience  In 
letter  of  application.  Box  C-0S2.  FMitor  A 
Publisher. 


Advertiting  Man.  twenty-nine,  seven  years*  ex¬ 
perience  large  ilallies.  copy  layout  and  sales, 
single,  references,  prefer  southeast  but  will  go 
anywhere:  wide  knowledge  of  retail  advertising. 
FMitor  &  Pulilisher, 


Advertising  Manager  or  Solicitor  desires  change. 
11  years*  Daily  ex|>erience.  College  graduate. 
Itiiild  and  hold  linage.  The  very  finest  refer¬ 
ences.  C-6fi7.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Circulation — Are  you  having  trouble  with  cireu 
lation?  Newspaper  man  of  wide  exi>erieiice  will 
buy,  at  net  increase  in  revenue,  circulation  5/Im 
thousand  and  relieve  of  all  worries.  West  or 
southwest  preferred.  Reference.  Hox  4P.  Meri¬ 
dian,  Miss. 

Circulation  Man — Wide  exiierience  on  small 
dailies.  Hard  worker.  Excellent  references. 
Address  Circulation  Manager,  P.  O.  Box  43. 
Janiestow'n,  N.  Y. 

Circulation  Manager  Successful  record  for  fif¬ 
teen  years.  Thirty-four  years  of  age.  Married. 
Formerly  with  iiie  Tampa  Daily  Times.  .V.  D. 
Potter.  48  I.a  Main  Court,  Jacksonville.  Fla. 


Desk  Man  -20  years  exjverience,  fast,  accurate, 
alert,  writes  good  heads.  Seeks  any  reasonable 
offer.  C-6i>3,  E4lltor  A  Publisher. 


Editorial —Woman.  24,  V.  of  Wis.  graduate, 
*ls  inos.  ex|H*rience.  reiMirting.  features,  wo- 
iimiPs  p.ige.  Prefers  West.  C-702.  VAliUtr  A 
PiildiKhcr. 


Editorial  Man,  seasoned,  wide  experience  in  all 
departments;  out  Ibecause  of  consolidation; 
available  at  once.  Write  or  wire.  P.  O.  Box 
4S4,  Erie,  Pa. 


Sitaatioiu  Wante*! 


Advsrtising — 

Mr.  I’ublishpr;  If  19.11  results  were  not  what 
you  had  a  right  to  expert,  it  may  be  that 
you  need  to  make  some  rhanges  to  pnslure 
a  better  1912  record.  If  the  difficulty  is  In 
the  advertising  department  you  may  find  it 
tidvisahle  to  place  this  work  in  charge  of  a 
man  who  has  had  broad  experience  on  local  and 
national  advertising  of  both  small  and  large 
newspai<era,  one  whose  management  turned  one 
iiewnpa|>er  from  a  loser  to  a  money  maker 
within  six  months  without  discharging  n  man. 
Kesiilta  obtained  by  bard,  intelligently  planneil 
work  and  greasing  the  stuff  wheels  rather  than 
t>y  flashy  salesmanship.  Can  create  and  excente 
ideaa,  sell  acrounla.  hold  them,  teach  oihera 
how  to  do  It.  Am  1.'  years  old,  married,  nnl- 
verslty  graduate.  At  present  employed  New 
York  newspa|>er  hot  desire  change.  Small  salary 
until  results  demonstrated.  For  references  and 
full  liiforniatlon  addreaa  Box  C-<K>4,  Editor  A 
I’ulillsher. 


Executive 

Thoroughly  quallfled,  by  extensive  exiierience, 
for  iHislllon  of  business  manager,  Hnanclal  man¬ 
ager,  comptroller,  auditor,  or  assistant  to  pub¬ 
lisher.  I’refer  metropolitan  ncwsiiaper  or  group 
of  publications.  Bast  achievements  demonstrate 
ability  to  inaugurate  constructive  programs, 
eliminate  wasteful  practices,  and  reorganize 
when  warriintcd.  Exceptionally  well  recom¬ 
mended.  Inquiries  Invited  and  involve  no  ohI|. 
gallon.  C-64H,  Editor  A  I’liblisher. 


Pressman  and  Stereotyper,  Al.  any  size  or  make 
press,  beat  references,  go  any  place,  now.  Age  • 
15.  C-691,  Editor  A  I’ubllslier. 


Reporter —Four  years'  experieiii'e.  Will  go  any. 
where,  iiiimedlately.  (MiD.'i,  Editor  A  I’libllslier. 


Mechanical  Equipment  For  Sale 


For  Bale — One  IToe  ball  bearing  Monorail  Trim¬ 
mer  for  full  page  newapaiter.  Miles  Machinery 
Company,  478  W.  Broadway,  City. 

For  Sale  24-PaKe  Tulutliir  with  complete  curved 
stereotyping  outfit.  Recent  ty|be.  fine  condition, 
bargain.  Ibix  C-7fM),  Editor  A  I'uidialier. 


Advertiting  and  Promotion  Executive 
Available  January  Fifteenth 
An  executive  of  one  of  the  most  successful 
newspapers  In  the  country  characterizes  the 
writer  of  this  copy.  “An  extraordinary  execu¬ 
tive.  An  organiser  of  outstanding  ability,  with 
a  remarkable  flair  for  detail,  representing  an 
extremely  ‘(sood  Buy*  in  ability.** 

Age  :{.1.  With  one  of  the  largest  newspii|»ers 
in  the  country  twelve  years,  holding  such  isml- 
tions  as  space  salesman,  assistant  manager  want 
advertising  otflee,  chief  clerk  to  business  man¬ 
ager.  organiser  and  for  seven  years  manager  of 
advertising  and  public  service  bureaus,  assistant 
manager  of  promotion  department  for  alNiut  tw’o 
years.  Now  available  and  concerned  In  making 
a  connection  offering  a  promising  and  interest¬ 
ing  future.  C-704,  Fklltor  A  Fufdlsher. 


Advertising — Young  man  now  employed  on 
staff  of  prominent  dally  seeks  advertising  man¬ 
agership  of  daily  in  town  of  lO.oiK)  to 
Nine  years  thorough  experience.  Has  Ideas  and 
the  ability  and  energy  to  see  them  through. 
Married,  resimnsible,  (permanent.  Excellent  ref¬ 
erences  prove  |>ast  record.  C-7<W,  F^Jitor  A 
Publisher. 


Advertising  Salesman  --Fine  record,  age  2!f.  col¬ 
lege,  married.  8  years*  exiierience.  F^mployed  by 
large  Chicago  daily.  Prefer  smaller  town  ami 
paper.  C-69<1,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


For  Bale — One  Hoe  ll(M»r  fed,  four  psge  wide 
unit  suitable  for  adding  to  existing  H(»e  prens. 
Sheet  cut  21^",  seven  or  eight  columns.  Walter 
Scott  A  Co.,  Plainfield.  .N.  J. 


Photoengraving  equipment  for  sale,  ('omplete 
plant  or  any  part.  Miles  Machinery  Co.,  4*so 
West  Bnaidw’ay,  N.  Y. 
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Palmer,  Suter  &  Palmer 

■usinqss  CttAbllshad  In  lWt9 
S80  Maditon  Ava.  Naw  YArfc 


Free  Service  for 

If  you  are  jobleu  and 
can  furnish  satisfac¬ 
tory  references  as  to  your  ability,  we  will  be  very 
glad  to  have  you  register  with  our 

CLASSIFIED  SERVICE 

This  department  is  in  close  contact  with  newspaper 
employers  and  if  you  will  send  in  a  brief  outline  of 
your  experience  it  will  be  filed  until  it  can  be  used 
to  your  advantage.  If  we  are  able  to  put  you  in 
touch  with  an  opportunity,  there  is  positively  no 
charge  for  the  service. 
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Editor  &  Publisher  The  Fourth  Estate  for  January  9,  1932 


By  MARLEN  PEW 


r)AVID  LAWRENCE,  editor  of 
United  States  Daily  and  famed 
Washington  corresixmdcnt,  recently  sug¬ 
gested  that  at  no  time  since  the  war  has 
greater  pressure  been  put  upon  news- 
pajx-rs  for  elimination  and  soft-pedaling 
of  certain  kinds  of  news  than  at  present. 

Every  working  newspaperman  must 
have  experienced  this,  for  it  is  in  evi¬ 
dence  on  all  sides,  intensified  of  course 
at  Washington. 

Mr.  I^wrence’s  observation  brought 
out  some  interesting  statements  from 
prominent  editors  of  daily  newspapers, 
now  published  in  a  bulletin  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Society  of  Newspaper  ICditors.  For 
the  benefit  of  the  craft  in  general  I  take 
♦he  liljerty  of  quoting  fntm  some  of  the 
signed  statements. 

*  *  * 

pRAI-TON  S.  WIIXOX,  Managing 
Editor,  Nezv  York  Herald  Tribune, 
wrote  in  part  as  follows ;  “A  govern¬ 
ment  administration  that  fears  imblicity 
is  an  administration  to  be  watched  and 
(iod  save  a  democracy  from  a  cowed  or 
fettered  press.  .  .  .  Individuals  steeped 
in  methods  of  submerged  government  op¬ 
eration  during  the  war  remain  at  W'ash- 
ington  today,  some  in  higher  station  than 
l)efore,  who  have  never  recovered  from 
the  effects  of  the  war-time  innoculation 
that  go\ernnient  is  a  secret  business,  the 
machinations  of  which  should  l)c  se(|ues- 
tered  from  the  prying  eye  of  the  press 
as  zealously  as  the  gold  in  the  Treasury 
should  be  guarded  from  the  thief.  (Mr. 
Wilcox  condemned  the  hand-out  system 
and  also  “confidences”  given  to  newspa- 
IK'rmen  for  the  puriM)se  of  sewing  up  a 
story.  The  latter  he  terms  a  “bureau¬ 
cratic  racket.”) 

m  *  * 

BURROW'S  MATTHEW.S,  Editor 
Buffalo  Courier-Express,  said: 
“Newsiapers  of  the  United  States  have 
demonstrated  time  and  again  that  a  self- 
impo.sed  censorship  in  time  of  war  is 
more  rigid  in  many  resjiects  than  one  ini- 
jxised  by  the  government.  (Jf  course, 
war  news  gives  aid  and  comfort  to  the 
enemy  and  may  result  in  the  loss  of  life 
if  divulged.  The  present  times  have  l)een 
likened  to  war  and  while  the  loss  of  life 
is  not  involved  it  is  ix)ssible  that  the 
l>remature  publication  might  break  down 
plans  which  would  alleviate  suffering  in 
many  (juarters.  Corrcsix>ndents  should 
Ik;  on  the  alert  to  distinguish  between 
rtxiuests  made  for  political  exinxliency 
or  in  behalf  of  national  interests.” 

«  «  * 

])ONALD  J.  STERLING,  Managing 
Editor  Portland  (Ore.)  Journal:  “In 
the  public  interest,  affairs  of  government 
are  distinctly  the  newspaper’s  business. 
There  is  no  justification  for  star  cham- 
I)cr  sessions  nor  attempted  censorship  of 
any  kind.  .  .  .  NewspaiKTS  owe  to  pub¬ 
lic  officials  a  duty,  too— notably  one  of 
fairness.  And  it  is  the  unfair  in  news¬ 
paper  ranks  who  often  get  the  rest  into 
a  jam.” 

*  *  « 

ARVIN  H.  CREAGER,  Manag- 
ing  Editor  Milwaukee  Journal,  said : 
“For  some  three  decades  now  I  have 
been  hearing  prophecies  of  disaster  of 
varying  degree  if  this  or  that  news  item 
was  published.  So  far  1  have  never  seen 
disaster  result  from  the  accurate  jtrinting 
of  a  legitimate  story  and  1  am  convincetl 
that  Ralph  Stout  was  right,  as  usual, 
when  he  advised:  ‘Don't  worry  aixmt  the 
result  of  printing  facts.  Nobixly  knows 
what  the  result  will  be,  but  it  is  rarely 
bad.’ 

“W’e  humans  profess  amusement  at  the 
ostrich  which  thinks  himself  hidden  when 
his  head  is  in  the  sand.  Yet  some  of  us 
naively  believe  we  can  abolish  facts  by 
simply  not  printing  them.  Mayl)e  we 
can  temporarily.  But  usually  when  that 


is  done  gossip  goes  about  at  such  a  furi¬ 
ous  rate  that  the  principals  heartily  wish 
there  had  l)een  a  clear  publication  of  the 
facts  befcjre  wagging  tongues  made  a 
mountain  of  a  mole  hill. 

“Newspaix;r  and  government  officials 
have  so  long  chanted  blithely  alxjut  pros- 
IJcrity’s  return  that  no  one  will  believe 
them  now  when  good  times  really  do 
come  back.  Way  back  in  McGuffey’s 
Third  Reader,  Eclectic  Series,  we  learned 
through  the  parable  of  the  wolf  and  the 
shepherd  that  ‘the  truth  itself  is  not  be¬ 
lieved  from  one  who  often  hath  deceived.’ 
The  President,  Mr.  Joslin  and  certain 
journali.stic  Pollyannas  should  review 
that  lesson. 

“All  this  is  based,  of  course,  on  the 
publication  of  complete  facts.  Half  facts 
or  distorted  presentation  calculated  to 
give  a  wrong  impression  may  be  as  bad 
as  suppression.  It  seems  to  me  that  in 
so  critical  a  time  as  the  present  it  is 
more  than  ever  the  duty  of  newspapers 
to  find  the  full  truth  and  to  tell  it  re¬ 
gardless  of  argument  that  it  might  hurt 
business  or  inii)ede  government.  The 
truth  will  do  neither.  And  we  are  not 
going  to  get  back  to  normalcy  any  the 
sexmer  by  virtue  of  the  A.  N.  P.  A.’s 
solemn  banning  of  the  word  ‘depression’ 
or  by  reix*ating  daily  that  this  whole 
thing  is  psychological.” 

m  *  * 

ARTHUR  J.  SINNOTT,  Managing 
Editor,  Nezvark  Evening  News:  “As 
a  general  proposition  I  do  not  believe  in 
letting  anyone  edit  the  papers  or  direct 
their  policy.  There  is  only  one  situation 
in  which  the  papers  should  be  agreeable 
to  such  censorship  and  that  is  during 
actual  war. 

“No  formula  can  lx:  prepared  for  the 
conduct  of  newspapers  in  handling  re¬ 
quests  for  the  elimination  or  soft-pedal¬ 
ing  of  news,  economic  or  any  other  kind. 
There  should  not  be  the  slightest  restric¬ 
tion  on  reporters  getting  or  attempting 
to  get  information  they  think  would  be 
of  value  to  their  editors.  The  mere 
statement  of  some  bureaucrat  or  other 
official  directly  interested  that  he  re¬ 
gards  publication  of  such  information  as 
against  national  or  public  interest  should 
not  be  accepted  as  conclusive.  It  is  only 
evidential  and  the  final  decision  should 
be  reserved  by  the  editor. 

“What  the  etlitor  docs  with  the  in¬ 
formation  is  another  proposition.  His 
duty  is  to  give  the  public  the  facts  at 
such  a  time  and  in  such  a  way  that 
needless  alarm  will  not  be  given.  The 
papers  must  so  publish  the  facts  that 
they  will  continue  to  merit  the  confid¬ 
ence  of  their  readers.  One  trouble  today 
is  due  to  a  popular  belief  that  the  papers 
are  withholding  publication  of  news. 
That  is  the  explanation  of  the  present 
lack  of  confidence  in  institutions 
generally. 

“There  should  be  no  substitution  of 
official  judgment  as  to  getting  or  hand¬ 
ling  of  news  for  the  judgment  of  those 
in  whom  we  have  sufficient  confidence 
to  send  to  cover  important  developments.” 
♦  ♦  * 

■p  ROBERT  STEVENSON,  FMitor- 
in-CTiief,  ll’aterbury  Repuhliean- 
.■Inieriean — “In  New  England  we  regret 
that  government  has  grown  into  an 
unwieldiness  that  no  longer  permits 
its  business  fx:ing  done  in  town  meet¬ 
ing.  .  .  .  Have  we  come  into  an 
age  of  weaklings  from  whom  such 
strength  of  discussion  and  sound  deci¬ 
sion  is  no  longer  to  be  expected?  The 
new  order  of  so-called  statesmen  would 
have  us  think  so.  What  is  to  be 
marked  as  ‘embarrassing  and  hurtful  to 
so-called  national  interests,’  and  who 
is  to  be  entrusted  to  mark  it  so?  There 
are  not  evident  about  us  statesmen  of  a 
character  or  ability  to  warrant  such  con¬ 


fidence.  It  has  become  a  national  weak¬ 
ness  that  our  citizens  inertly  wait  for 
some  one  other  than  themselves  to  save 
them.  ...  I  am  for  having  newspaper 
men  do  the  work  that  the  Fourth  Estate 
so  proudly  in  the  past  recognized  as  its 
duty  to  perform.  Suppression  never  has 
accomplished  anything  to  justify  it. 
Palliatives  are  no  good.  With  courage 
let’s  face  pestilence  where  it  exists  and 
find  means  of  eradicating  it.” 

*  *  * 

CM.  MORRISON,  Editor,  Philadel- 
•  phia  Public  Ledger — “A  free  press, 
honestly  and  intelligently  directed,  is  an 
invaluable  aid  to  any  representative  gov- 
erijment  in  periods  of  national  strain.  But 
it  must  be  a  free  press,  free  to  gather 
and  print,  according  to  its  own  intellig¬ 
ence,  judgment  and  common  sense,  what 
it  knows  to  be  news. 

“Only  in  the  gravest  of  national 
emergencies  should  the  press  be  influ¬ 
enced  by  governmental  wishes  in  hand¬ 
ling  news.  Any  other  policy  defeats 
itself.  The  people  lose  confidence  both 
in  their  government  and  in  their  news¬ 
papers  when  they  suspect  that  news  is 
being  suppressed  or  modified. 

“The  appeal  made  from  the  White 
House  offices  in  the  matter  of  the  debt 
moratorium  was  an  error  in  both  tactics 
and  policy. 

“There  has  been  too  much  softening  of 
unpleasant  news  in  this  country  during 
the  past  two  years.  There  have  been 
too  many  requests  from  business  inter¬ 
ests  and  financial  groups  for  the  elim¬ 
ination  of  unfavorable  economic  news. 
In  a  good  many  instances  these  have 
amounted  to  efforts  toward  downright 
censorship.  There  is,  to  be  entirely  frank 
about  it,  entirely  too  much  hole-and- 
corner  censorship  in  the  Federal  depart¬ 
ments.  There  are  far  too  many  ‘public 
relations  men’  in  Washington  masquer¬ 
ading  under  one  title  or  another  and 
supported  by  the  Federal  taxpayers, 
whose  business  it  is  to  suppress  informa¬ 
tion  to  which  the  public  is  entitled  and 
to  pass  out  propaganda  for  their  depart¬ 
ments  and  departmental  chiefs. 

“Our  reporters  and  correspondents 
should  continue  to  he  correspondents  and 
reporters.  They  should  continue  to  get 
or  attempt  to  get  information  from 
officials  of  the  variojis  branches  of  gov¬ 
ernment  and  the  publication  of  that  in¬ 
formation  should  be  a  matter  for  the 
derision  of  individual  newspapers.” 

♦  *  * 

TT.\RVEY  INGHAM,  Fxiitor  Des 
Moines  Register  and  Tribune: 
“Dana  once  said.  ‘Anything  the  Lord 
will  jK'rmit  to  happen  I  will  print.’  If 
we  take  that  as  the  underlying  warrant 
of  all  publicity,  we  can  deal  readily 
enough  with  any  given  situation.  .  .  . 
The  imix'rtant  thing  is  to  recognize  that 
publicity  is  an  agency  for  public  welfare, 
and  never  to  lie  lieguiled  into  soft  pedal¬ 
ing  because  of  the  iuexitahle  embarrass¬ 
ments  to  big  interests  or  to  the  govern¬ 
ment  itself. 

“An  informed  public  may  he  a  very 
indignant  and  oftentimes  very  uncon- 
trolable  public.  Rut  an  uninformed  pub¬ 
lic  is  the  most  unsafe  and  undependable 
public  of  all.  .An  uninformed  public 
must  rely  on  rumor,  and  rumor  has  a 
wider  circulation  than  all  the  newspa- 
tx'rs  and  magazines.  The  news  is  never 
half  so  had  as  rumor.  .  .  .  The  moment 
information  is  kept  for  a  class,  no  mat¬ 
ter  on  what  pretext,  that  moment  demo¬ 
cratic  government  begins  to  crumble. 

“This  d<x:s  not  mean  that  there  is  any 
virtue  in  blatantly  shouting  every  little 
secret  of  life  from  the  housetops.  But 
it  does  mean  that  nothing  of  any  im¬ 
portance  should  be  done  in  this  world 
which  the  newspapers  do  not  carry  in 
sufficient  detail  to  a  reading  public.  Tn 
any  given  case,  publicity  should  have  the 
benefit  of  the  doubt.” 

*  ♦  • 

WILLIS  J.  ABBOT,  Editor,  Cliris- 
”  tian  Science  Monitor:  “No  news¬ 
paper  e<litor  for  a  moment  will  contend 
that  every  bit  of  information  that  comes 
into  the  office  should  be  published.  Re¬ 
gard  for  public  morals  prevents  the  pub¬ 
lication  of  news  of  a  certain  character. 
•A  decent  regard  for  the  well-being  of 
individuals  not  infrequently  compels  the 
suppression  of  a  story.  And  certainly 


regard  for  the  public  welfare  and  defer¬ 
ence  to  considerations  of  broad  public 
policy  may  on  occasion  suggest  the  wis¬ 
dom  of  avoiding  provocative  or  hurtful 
publication  of  news  which  at  the  proper 
time  will  be  highly  important.  ...  It  is. 
of  course,  impossible  to  formulate  any 
general  rule  on  the  subject,  but  in  my 
judgment  the  attitude  of  cooperatiim 
rather  than  that  of  evasion  and  antagon¬ 
ism  should  be  the  one  assumed  by  the 
reporter  at  Washington  in  his  relation 
to  the  governmental  departments” 

*  *  ♦ 

(^EORGE  B.  ARMSTEAD,  Managing 
Editor,  Hartford  Courant:  “Newspa¬ 
permen  will  continue  to  encounter,  as 
they  always  have,  those  who  feel  them¬ 
selves  entitled  to  determine  how  much  of 
the  public  business  shall  be  made  known 
to  the  public.  Such  individuals,  whether 
aldermen  or  presidents,  always  have 
righteous  reasons,  strangely  lacking  in 
detail,  but  usually  labeled  ‘for  the  good 
of  the  town,’  ‘for  the  larger  good,’  or  ‘for 
the  national  welfare.’  Sometimes  these 
self-appointed  censors  are  sincere  in  their 
inability  to  recognize  any  ulterior  pur¬ 
pose  lurking  behind  their  inspiration  to 
delay,  distort,  or  suppress  uncomfortable 
news. 

“Every  time  newspapermen,  whether 
publishers  or  reporters,  fail  to  fight  for 
all  the  facts  concerning  the  conduct  of 
public  business  they  are  party  to  an  evil 
deed  which  dangerously  undermines  dem¬ 
ocratic  government.  Incidentally,  they 
give  the  people  another  cause  for  mis¬ 
trusting  the  integrity  of  the  press.  .  .  . 
The  safety  of  democratic  institutions 
rests  upon  public  possession  of  all  the 
facts  of  public  business.  The  lows  must 
be  known  as  well  as  the  highs,  the  fail¬ 
ures  as  well  as  the  successes;  the  shad¬ 
ows  as  well  as  the  high-lights,  must  be 
in  the  picture  men  have  of  their  self- 
government.”  ♦  *  * 

JA.  STUART,  Managing  Editor,  In- 
•  dianapolis  Star:  “Whether  it  is  in 
dealing  with  government  processes,  for¬ 
eign  relations,  economic  interests,  social 
trends  or  other  problems  that  affect  the 
people  as  a  whole,  the  press  has  a  two¬ 
fold  responsibility.  One  is  to  present 
the  news  of  the  day  accurately,  compre¬ 
hensively,  interestingly  and  without  pre¬ 
judice.  The  other  is  to  give  leadership 
and  support  of  this  two-fold  responsibility 
to  justify  welfare  and  progress.  It  must 
live  up  to  this  tw'o-fold  responsibility  to 
justify  the  freedom  it  has.  .  .  .  The  quick¬ 
est  way  to  remedy  any  situation  and  to 
gain  public  confidence  is  to  turn  the  spot¬ 
light  of  publicity  upon  it  and  keep  the 
people  informed.  Because  the  public  has 
been  given  the  facts  it  has  been  able  to 
make  progress  in  emerging  from  the  de¬ 
pression.”  _ 

BANK  CRUSADE  SUCCEEDS 


A.  J.  Horvatt  Surrenders  and  Admit* 
Fraud*  in  Binghamton,  N.Y. 

,A  year-long  crusade  by  Binghamton 
(N.Y.)  Press  has  resulted  in  the  sur¬ 
render  and  imprisonment  of  Andrew  J. 
Horvatt,  president  of  the  defunct  State 
Bank  of  Ilinghainton,  and  several  other 
officers  of  the  bank  that  failed  with  losses 
of  $2,(XX),0(X)  to  depositors. 

Horvatt,  who  had  been  sought  since 
the  bank  closed  in  December,  1930,  gave 
himself  up  to  state  police  last  week,  then 
pleaded  guilty  to  indictments  charging 
him  with  bank  looting.  He  began  serv¬ 
ing  a  12  to  18-ycar  sentence  in  states 
prison  this  week. 

When  Tom  R.  Hutton,  editor  of  the 
Press,  learned  four  days  after  the  baiw 
crash  that  no  warrants  had  been  issued 
nor  indictments  sought  against  Horvatt 
and  other  principals,  the  Press  went  to 
Governor  Roosevelt  and  demanded^  a 
special  investigation.  The  Governor  im¬ 
mediately  designated  his  attorney  general 
to  supercede  local  Binghamton  officials. 

With  the  help  of  evidence  uncovered  by 
Press  reporters,  the  attorney  general  ob¬ 
tained  a  score  of  indictments  and  success¬ 
fully  prosecuted  most  of  them.  For 
than  a  year.  Press  reporters  were  detailed 
to  the  bank  investigation  and  when  Hor¬ 
vatt  surrendered,  Mrs.  Tom  R.  Huttc^ 
wife  of  the  editor,  helped  to  cover  the 
story  from  Troy,  where  the  banker  was 
held  for  questioning. 


